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Minervam narrat Homerus, poetarum princeps, inter bel- 
lantium turmas Diomedi apparuiſſe ; .oculorumque caliginem, 
ut bellantes Deos ab hominibus poſſet diſcernere, diſcuſſiſſe. 

Quod figmentum Plato in Alcibiade Secundo, p. 1 50, tom. ii. 
nihil interpretatur quam rationem ipſam, quæ, diſcuſſa caligine 
qua quiſque tenetur, animum fæcibus purgat, ut mala bonave 

offit propius contemplari. | 
YO F Sher Minerva. 


PRE, ( 


: Ap now left the motto of this book 
ſhould, though infinitely the beſt part of it, 
paſs unobſerved; a looſe tranſlation ſhall ſerve 
to retrace it, if coarſely, on the reader's mind, 
and fix more firmly there the firſt impreſſion. 

« Homer then, prince of poets, relates 
that Minerva appeared to Diomed in the bat- 
tle, and clearing his ſight, ſet to view the 
warring deities, giving him power to diſcern 


which were gods and which were men. 
While Plato explains the allegory into no 
more than this: How Wiſdom or Reaſon 
ſhould in like manner ſo diſpel the piſts of 
the mind, that it may be at liberty to diſcern, 
examine, and. contemplate what is good and 
what is evil.” ; 


a ” 


If 
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If then to the ſelection of words in con- 
verſation and elegant colloquial language a 


book may give aſſiſtance, the Author, with 
that deference ſhe ſo juſtly owes a generous 
public, modeſtly offers her's; perſuaded that, 


while men teach to write with propriety, a 

woman may at worſt be qualified—through 
long practice to direct the choice of phraſes 
in familiar talk. Nor has the Ars recte loquendi, 
as Sanctius calls grammar, eſcaped her obſer- 
vation, though this may ſurely be ſetting talk 
ſomewhat too high; for grammar, that teaches 


us to analyſe ſpeech into her elements, and 


again ſynthetize her into that compoſite form 
we commonly find before us, might have 
pretenfions to a higher title, terming itſelf 
Ars ref ſcribendi rather—Province of men 
and ſcholars, ſome of whom have told me 
that Ammonius has obſerved, I believe in Com. 


de Predic. p. 28, that even a child knows 


how to put a ſentence together, and ſay So- 
crates walketh ; but how to reſolve this ſen- 
tence into noun and verb, theſe again into 
ſyllables, and ſyllables into letters or elements 
—here he is at a ſtand. Of "os indeed, firſt 

of 
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of mundane ſciences it befits me to be a learn- 

er, not a teacher, while one of the moſt 
deſirable appellations in our unaſſuming 
tongue implies a pupil or ſtudent rather than a 
doctor or profeſſor of philology; nor know 
I any term adequate to that of a good ſcholar 
in any modern language, whence one is often 
at a pauſe in explaining its meaning to fo- 
23 


Such excellence were in truth ſuperfluous 
to a work like this, intended chiefly for a 
parlour window, and acknowledging itſelf 
unworthy of a place upon a library ſhelf. For 
Selden ſays wiſely, that to know which way 
the wind fits we throw up a ſtraw, not a 
ſtone : my little book then —leuior cortice— 
may on that principle ſuffice to direct travel- 
lers on their way, till a more complicated and 
valuable piece of workmanſhip be found to 
further their reſearch. | 


We muſt not meantime retard our own. 


progreſs with ſtudied definitions of every qua- 12g 


ity coming under corn ; oreven by 
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very long deſcriptions of. the ſame, either by 
their adjuncts or caufes ; for although every 
definition is generice a geſcription, yet we all 
ſee that every deſcription is not definitive— 
And although the final cauſe of definition is 
to fix the true and adequate meaning of words 
or terms, without knopele edge of which we 
ſtir not a ſtep in logic; yet Here we muſt not 
ſuffer ourſelves to be ſo detained, as ſynonymy 
has more to do with elegance than truth 
And I well remember an obſervation made by 
my earlieſt, perhaps my trueſt friend, Poctor 
Arthur Collier, that women ſhould learn rhe- 


toric in order to perſuade their huſbands, while 
men ſtudied to render themſelves good logi- 
clans, for the ſake of obtaining arms epi 
female oratory: 


Tis my beſt hope at preſent, that they will 
not over ſtrictly examine, or with much ſe- 
verity cenſure my weak attempt ; but recol- 

lecting that as words form the medium of 
knowledge, ſo it often happens that they create 
the miſts of error too; and if I can, in the 
coprie of this little work, diſpel a doubt, or 

clear 


* 


* 
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elear up a difficulty to foreigners, who can 
alone be ſuppoſed to know leſs of the matter 

than myſelf, —I ſhall have an honour to boaſt, 
and like my countryman Glendower in Shake- 
ſpeare's Henry the Fourth, have given our 
tongue an belþful ornament, | But though 1 

mean not, like Abbe Girard, to make my pre- 
face the panegyric to my book, much leſs to 
make that book, as he does, a vehicle for 
ſentiments ſomewhat reprehenſible — ſee page 
36. vol. i. I ſhould be too happy, could I 
imitate his delicacy of diſcrimination, and fe- 
licity of expreſſion, while that general power 
of thinking, which Boileau ſays is the firſt | 
quality of every written performance, gives 
a vivitying principle to the Frenchman's vo- 
lumes, I can ſcarce hope will be eyer found 
to invigorate mine. 


Let however the votaries of pleonaſm, with 
the learned Vaugelas at their head, but ſtand 
my friends this once; we will endeavour to 
reſcue that pleaſing rhetorical figure from the 
imputation of tautology, in a work under- 
taken near the banks of that Thames which 

1. AY | Sir 
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Sir John Denham deſcribes, in terms ſo cloſely 
| allied though never ſynonymous, ſo truly 

beautiful, though approaching to redunds 
—_— Wy 

| Tho? deep yet clear, tho? gentle yet not dull, 


* 


———ů — 
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T 0 F Ai relinquiſh give up, 
deſert, quit, leave, + 
Abaſement, Depreſſion, Denali, . being 
brought low, Ge. 
To hs encourage, pub forward, uber, 
maintain, 
To abhor, to loath, to dag, to — HZ 
| * mean, deſpicable, Ok. * de- 
itute, N 
(bility, Capacity, Pow; — 
Acquirements, , eds Attainments, 
Attjve, a ffiduous, ſedulous, atk _induf- 
frious, 
Acuteneſs, Sharpneſs, ( Quickaeb, ne, 
Advice, Counſel, Deliberation, 
A ability, ] Gries Gragionf- 
neſs, 


Mann, 9 maden Bud, 


Aft, 1 Sidnefs, Sorrow, 
Miſery, Grief, Concern, Compunction, 


Contrition, Diſtreſs, _. — 
Amiable, lovely, charming, faſcinating, 
Amicable, amical, friendly, — 
Antipathy, Averſion, "Dif uſt, 


Authority and Power, : 
Awful, reverential, Jolemn, 
Ay and yes, — 
Azure, ſapphire, blue, 
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Baſe, low, fordid ; paltry, ſorry, poor, 
Beautiful, handſome, graceful, elegant, pleaſ- 
ng, pretty, fine, 


Beauty, Grace, Expreſſ on, _ Gartiage, Ele- 5; 


gance and Symmetry, | 
Blameleſs, guiltleſs, — from Clans, | 


Blaze and Flame, | — 
Bliſs, Happineſs, Felicity, _ 
Blockhead, Dolt, Dupe, Gull, — 


To boaſt, to brag, io vaunt, to puff, 

Bold, ſaucy, audacious, impudent, 

Book, Volume, Work, _ 

Branch, Arm of a Tree, Bough, — 

Brand, Firebrand, Stick ſet on Fire, 

To brand or to ſtigmatize, 

To Brandiſb, to flouriſh Weapons about, 

Bravery, Valour, Fearleſsneſs, Fortitude, Tn- 
trepidity and Courage, 


Broils, Quarrels, ere Tumults, Infur- 


rections, 

Brood, Clutch, Ader of feathered An imals, 

* Brook, Rruulet, Stream, River, 

To buſtle, to be buſy, to be PDE, or ſtir- 
ring, to be notable, 

Calm, ſerene, tranquil, e quiet, ſtill, 

Candour, Purity of Mind, 5 x 
ty, Sincerity, 

Choleric, paſſionate, ir . 8 an- 


Yory, wrathful, violent, haſty, tfty, peeviſh, 
A — 
Circumſtances, Adjuncts to a Tad, Apfen- 
dants, — | 
Clear, pellucid, tranſparent, 
Clergy, Prieſthood, Body of Ecelefi _ 
Clever, dextrous, frilful, 
Cloſe, ſecret, private, — — 
Cloſe, cove tous, avaricious, ſtingy, par ſimo- 
nious, near, mggardly, penurious, 


55 
57 
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63 
Cold, 
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Culd, chil, bleak, — — 
eee Trade, Traffic, Buſineſs, | 
Crime, Sin, and Vice, | 
Criminal, finful, vicious, — 
Croſs, unlucky, vexatious,. perverſe, 
To croſs, to thwart, 10 N to o embar- 
rah, to hinder, . 
Cruel, ſevere, harſh, Mes 
To cruſh, to overwhelm, to ruin, 
To cry, to exclaim; — 
To cry, to ep, — — 
Cynical, ſuarliſb, ſnarling, /aunting, farcaſ- 
tick, — 
Curious, inquiſitive, addicted to . 
Danger, Peril, Riſque, Hazard, 
Definition and Deſcription, $ — 
Deformed, ugly, hideous, Jroghtful ul, 
To defy, to 2 | | 
To Pon pi to fall from the Virtue of our 


Anceſtors, to lapſe from a better to a worſe 


_ State, to grow wild or baſe, 10 Serie; to 
diſgrace our natrve Stock, 
Degradation Aren tion of Dignity, 1 Dive, 
 titure, 
To derogate, to ayes > Value o, 5 to diſpa- 
. rage, 


Deſpondency, Hopelefſneſs, Deſpair; 


Diſcourſe, Talk, Chat, E and Con- 


.  werſation,” © 
Diſmal, gloomy, melancholy, ferro, dark, 
Diſſolute, looſe, unreſtrained, riotous, 


Diſtemper, Malady, Dia . Indi 5 | 


foſition, | 
Droll, comical, 8 „„ — 
To drop, to fall, to * to fink ſuddenly, 
Drowſy, ſleepy, inclined to ſlumber, 
 Drunkenneſs, Intoxication, Ebriety, 
Dubious, doubtful, uncertain, — 


X11 


Dull 


Dum 


. enen hizhly 2 Sr. 
To eleft, to ſelect, 10 Chooſe, 
To emancipale, to ſet free, to manumit, or 
deliver from Slavery, 
To endure, to bear, to ſupport, 10 
to undergo, 
Enemy, Opponent, 
Toe, 
Entertainment, Amuſement, Diverſe ron, Re- 
creation, Paſiime, 
Envy, Emulation, Rivalry, | 
* Veneration, Regard, Value, 
Excuſe, to extenuate, 70 apologize, 
To extend, to flretch, to ampliſy, ic dilate, 
To excl, io praiſe, io commend, to celebrate, 
nn! redundant, ſupe! "fluous, 
Eye and Sight, | 
Fable, Ficiian, Apologue, Allegory, 
Fame, Renown, Reputation, Celebrity, No- 
toriety, 
Familiar, intimate, of eaſy Intercourſe, 
Fancy, Imagination, 
Parewell! Adi ew. 4 
To faſt, to wie — to abſtain from 
Food, 


r ALA. 6. 


Dudile, flexible, ſo ft, yielding, ich, mdl- 
leable, 


pid, 1 
» filent, mute, 
Dungeon, Priſon; , cloſe Priſon, 
Durability and Daration, 
Duſty, cloudy, obſcure, 
Duties, Ads, or Forbearances, enjoined by 
Religion or Morality, 
Eagerneſs, Earne 
Ardour in Purſun, 
Ear ius, e remarkable, diſtinguiſb- 


neſs, Vehemence, Auidity, 


10 ſuſtain, 


Sulden f,  Adverſary, 


114 
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117 
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Fat, fleſhy, had, well fed, — 
Fault, Error, Offence, Defect, Mytels, 
Feeling, Senfibility, — 


Fiery, fervid, flaming , fervent, 3 
Flattery, Obauiouſreſs IR; 
Flock, Herd, Drove, 
Fluency, Smoothneſs, Volubility, 


Forgiveneſs, Pardon, Remiffion of O ences, 148 
Fortune, Faſhion, e err. Birth, 


Nobility, N 51 
Freedom, Liberty, Bab Unreflraiae 154 
Gay, lively ; 3 — Cheerful, - 


lythe, 156 
Geſticulation, 4 Emphaſis, Euer 


Action in Diſcourſe; Poſture and Attitude 


expreſſive of Sentiment, I 64 
Good Breeding, good As; Decorum, 
and Polneneſs, 159 
Good Nature, a Temper, and goa Hu- 
mour, 161 
Goodneſs, R jghteouſneſ | SY Rectitude; 
Virtue, — 162 
Habit, Cuſtom, 163 


Happy, ucky, fortunate, gad ful, pro. 


ſperous, ,, - 164 
Hereſy, Diſſen ſion, Schifm, — 165 
Healthy, wholeſome, — | 166 
Heroiſm, . We Firm- 

neſs, | 167 
Hill, Mountain, Rock, — 170 
To hire and to let, 


Honeſty, Juſtice, Integrity, fate Dealing, 
Uprightneſs, and Equity, 172 

Honour, Delicacy Conduct, 2 upon 
Virtue, Scrupuloſity of Behaviour, Niceneſs, 


Reputation, 


Hound, Greyhound, — Terrier, 175 
N cou fing, ſhooting, ſetting, 177 


Hurry 


171 


174 
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2 | Page 
Hurry and Haſte, =. — 186 
Identity and Sameneſs, = ibid. 
Tdiotiſm, Folly, Simplicity, eg, 18 
Lale, indolent, ſlothful, inactive, lazy, 184 
Wiuf ton, Deluſuon, Phantaſm, — 386 
Incredulous, unbelieving, hard a4 Belief; ibid. 
Tnexorable and inflexible, — 187 
Infidelity, Atheiſm, Deiſm, Socinianiſm, {+ x8V 
Innocence and Simplicity, — 190 
Innovation, Spirit of changing, 5 Ire of No- 1 

velty, — 191 
Inſignifcant, trifling, futile, light, nugatory, 


_ unimportant, — — 193 
Inſolent, arrogant, ſupercilious, purſe-proud, ibid. 
| Invention, Ingenuity, Originality, Genius, 194. 
A Toke and a Feſt, _ — 197 
Judgment, Diſcernment, Criticiſm, 199 
Kalendar, Almanach, Regiſter of Time, 200 
King, Sovereign, Monarch, Prince, Duke, 202 
Knavery, Raſcality, wage Fraud, Tricks, 205 
Knowledge, Science, Mom, Scholarſhip, 
Study, Learning, Erudlition, 207 
To lacerate, to tear, to rend, to break, 10 
ſeparate with violence, to divide forc ily, 


to ſplit, — _ 212 
Languages, Tongues, Speech, Idiom, Dialect, 214 
Large, Vis bulky, great. — 21 
Laviſb, profuſe, prodigal, — 218 
Lawleſs, licentious, wild, ungovernable, 222 
Lay, Song, Ballad; 1 or yl cal Com- 

plaint, 225 
Lenity, Mildnefs, Sify; Gent hen; 2.27 
Levity, Inconſiancy, Un ſteadineſs, 229 


Levity, Airineſs, Gaiety, Hilarity, good Spirits, 230 
Libeller, Defamer, Lampooner, Satiriſt, 231 
To like, to chooſe with preference, to ap- 


prove, to be pleaſed with, — 233 
To linger, to Protract, * 234 
Livery 


* 
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Page 
Livery and Uniform, 235 
Loth, unwilling, diſliking, not inclined, 236 
1 noiſy, clamorous, turbulent, flormy, y 
_ vehement, bluſtering, "Oy 
Lowly, modeſt, meek, baſhful, Ts: 238 
Loyalty, Fidelity, ads Adherence to one U 
Ince, — 240 
Lozenge, Parallcbgram, . 243 
Lucrative, gainful, profitable, — 245 


Ludicrous, comical, laughable, Ne a 
droltl, 


, 246 
Luxury, Senſuality, 5 Voluptuouſneſs, Debauch, 249 
| Lying, decerving, feigning, dilſembling, im- 


poſing on, cheating by falſe Tales or Appear- 

ances into Belief, Jr 1 . 

Frauds 256 
Madneſs, Inſanity, Ls Phrenz 235 mental 

Derangement, diſordered EPs Ns. 261 
Main, Ocean, Sea, 268 
Malapert, ſaucy, impertinent, | 266 
Malice, maliciouſneſs, malignity, 268 
Manners, morals, morality, — 269 
Marriage, Wedding, Nuptials, — 270 
Maturity and Ripeneſs, _ — 271 
Maze, Labyrinth, Perplexity, _ 272 
Melody, Harmony, 'Mufick, — 273 


Miſtake, Error, Miſconception, — 279 
Mob, Populace, the low People, the Vulgar, 281 
| Money, Caſh, Cole, * r Rino, Chink, 


anders 5 — 282 
Myſtery, ſacred r 285 
Name, Noun proper, nominal Di Hindus, A- 

pellatrve, 2.86 
Narration, Account, Recital. — 293 
Nation, 2 Kingdom, — 
Necromancy, Divination, Enchantment, 296 
Neutrality and Indifference, 297 


Nimbly, quickly, ſpeedily, fo iftly, faſt, 298 
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Page 
Notoriozss, apparent, evident, — 300 
Now, at preſent, this inſtant, 301 
Noxious,  mhiſckiouous, 3 hurtful 8% 
baneful,, — 302 
Noyſome, offen Ave, Alia, — 303 
 Nugatory, thin, flight, Jim), Mes. OE 
To nulliſy, to annul, to diſannul, to make 
null and void, 7 
Numb, torpid, motionleſs, — 306 
Ob Ainate, pertinacious, fixed, reſolute, fleas \\,, 
dy, 9 conſtant. ibid. 
to ob ſtruct, to thwart, to himder, to re- 
tard, | — — 308 
Occaſion aud Opportunity, — ibid. 


Officious, forward to render unde ſired Ser- 
vices, importunately kind, troulleſome, 309 


Oratory, Eloquence, Rhetorick, "JCF 
Order, Method, Regulation, Arrangement, 313 
Ornament, Embeli;fhment, Decgration, 316 
Orthodoxy, n og Vienne not hiere- 6 
tical, 317 


Oftentation, Pr ids; Vanity, Self- ſufficiency, 319 


To overreach, to cheat, to defraud, io de- 


ceive, to trick, — — 321 
Ries: Step, Gait, Merch, Walk, | 324 
Pair, Couple, Brace, — — 225 
Perticular, peculiar, ſingular, 34 1b. 


Parts, Powers, mental Qualities, Accom- 
plifhments, Talents, Genius, Faculties of 
Mind, — — 326 

Party, Diviſion in the State, Faddion, 32 

Philanthropy, Charity, Beneficence, Genero- 
ſity, Benevolence, Kindneſs, ee 31. 


Pious, religious, devout, — 333 
Feet, Writer, Author, — 336 
Pr edifion and Pr TOpHecy, — 338 
Preface, Prelude, Proem, Prologue; Excr- 
drum, — — 343 
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80 ative and Privilege, — 345 
Prevatent, prevailing, — 347 
To prevaricate, to cavil, to pave giving dns | 

: 3 to ſpuffle, x, 349 
To prevent, to hinder, VVV 
Primary and primitive, — 353 
Primate, Archbiſhop, Metropolitan, 1 38 


Principal, chięf, moſt conſiderable or eſſential, 360 
Principle, Element, Rudiment, primordial | 


" Subſtance,” == = 361 
Principle, Tenet, Motroe, — 362 
Public and general, 


36 
To puzzle, perplex, confound, embarraſs, * 


to bewilder, entangle, or enſnare, 366 
Quack, Mountebank, Empiric, Charlatan, 368 
To quake, to tremble, 10 ſbudder, to ſhaks © 
. or ſhiver, as with Fear or Cold, 
is ene uneaſy, E Tatung 
complaining, 371 
Quibble, Pun, Cnundrans Play of Words, 373 
Quite, clean, completely, WE rounds, 375 
Quits, eben, 37 


"Ec Breed, Family, Line; - lei. De- 
cent, a EI 

Rare, curious, unfrequent, - Wy feldom 
Found, — 380 
Raſh, haſty, Gale Precipitate, 381 
To have rather, to prefer, to like better, 83 
2 10% to confirm, to Jett: — vis 


prompt, 384 
Nea, Dar Beading, Tudgment, 5 Sogacity, 385 5 
Religion, Worſhip, 


377 


2388 

Reply, Rejoinder, Anſar and Reſponſe, 
nen, Diſpleafure, Indignation, —_— 
Revengeful and vindictive, — 392 
Revere, contrary, Exergue, — 3 
Riddles, Rebuſes, Enigmas, Charades, = 


Ridicule, Raillery, Deriſion, Banter, 
Rule, Sway, Government, — 


402 
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al | 
Rural and ruſtic — — 
; 2 o ſaunter, to loiter, to linger, 70 delay, 70 be 
\ ſluggiſh, dilatory, and tedious, 407 
Seditions, Troubles, Factions, Diſturbances, 408 
Sentiment, Thought, Notion, Opinion, 410 


Signs, Piftures at Shop-doors, Marks, Tokens, 


painted Notices that JOE is fold. 


within, 412 
Silly, ignorant, Buſch, _ 415 
To ſlip, to ſlide, — — 419 
Slope, Decliwity, — — 422 
Sloping or obliquely, — 423 
Sly, artful, h, crafty, rye dious, brow: | 
ing, 424 
Sneaking, crouthing, ſervile; nean obſe- 

QUIOUS, — 425 
Soi, Earth, . — 427 
. Spring, Fountain, Well, 429 
Style, Manner, _ _ 4.30 
Sullen, auſtere, churliſb, Jour, furty, 432 
Suſpicion, Jealbuſy, 433 
SWearing, curfing, profane Oaths in Dif 

courſe, 435 
Sycophant, Paraſi = enn — 437. 
Symbol, Type, Emblem, Figure, Sign, 1 

preſe, Device, &. — 438 
Tale, Story, Novel, Romance, 444 
Taſte, intellectual Relifh, nice Perception of Ex- 

cellence, fine Diſcernment, — 447 
Tendency, Courſe, Drift, — — 450 
Thick, / (dhe miſty, cloudy, — 451 
Titles, Diſtinctions, Orders, „ 

Dolerance, Toleration, —— 455 
. Truth and Veracity, — 457 
—_ and Opprefſion, — 458 
Vacant, empty, unfilled, void, thoughtleſs, 461 


Vale 5 7 alley, Dale, D Dell, _ tbid. 
Variety, 


© O * r E N. th uk 


CW 


Paricty, Diver ty, Pliuation, „ "Ching! 1 
Mutability, Vici ius, 158 
Venal, mercenary, — ym 4 
Veſture, Clothes, Raiment, diag hid. 

Lex, t6 torment, lo pla ue, lo Hera, 467 
Edin and Sacrifſce, #! P _ 3 460 | 
Vigilant, watchful, "circumpte®, | 470 
To vindicate, to Jg, to Naber, to Mains 

tain, Ir 471 
Unremembered, fe — 472 
To wait, to expect, 10 ffay, —— 475 
War and Hoſtility, —— 1 : 76 
Warmth and Heat, — — ibid. 
Mauy any undulating, _ 478 
Way, Manner, Mode, Mien, — 31a 
Wayleſs, pathleſs, untracked, — 479 
Wayward, froward, perverſe, — 481 
Wealth, Riches, Opulence, — 482. 
Weary, tired, fatigued, _ 484 


Wicked, guilty, corrupt, depraved, cee 485 
Wiſely, judiciouſiy, diſcreetly, prudent 486 
Wit, Fertilit 91 of Imagery, Powers of Combi- 
netion, Fuacity, Hilarity, Pleaſantry, 
Brilliancy in 3 or Converſation, 488 
To wither, 10 fade, to be blighted, to die, 491 
To with-hold, to me to my from Ac- 


tion, 


Monder, Aponiſtment, and Stupor 7 Faups by 90 


Surprize, 
Wood Pro Grove, wt 89 5 — 
Wood and ber” — 496 
World, Earth, Globe, Univerſe, 497 
Worth, Price, mtrinfic Value, — 501 
Worthy, e lrg” _ — 502 
Wrack, Wreck, Rack, = — 503 
To wrangle, to diſpute, to altercate, 504 


To wreſt, to diſtort, to pervert, — 506 


w CONTENT Ss. 
Fearly, annual, B _ £68 
To yield, to cede, to ſubmit, to ſurrender, 509 
Zany, Tack-pudden, Buffoon,' Merryan- 
r Mg _ 

5, earneſt, importunate, . == 512 
| Limit, 513 
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BRITISH, SYNONYMY. 


TuE firſt word which on a curſory furvey 
of alphabetical arrangement appears to have 
many brothers in ſignification is the verb aBaN» 


DON, and he brings with him no enn . 


number; for example 8 


89 * b 
* . 9 - o . 4 . * 
4 


— 


UP, DESERT, QUIT, LEAVE. 


OF theſe ſeven verbs then, ſo variouſly de- 
rived, though at firſt fight apparently ſynony« 
mous, converſing does certainly better ſhew the 


peculiar appropriation, than books, however 


learned; for whilſt through them by ſtudy all 


due information may certainly be obtained, fa- 
miliar talk tells us in half an hour That a man 


FORSAKES his miſtreſs, aBanDoNs all hope of 


regaining her loſt eſteem, REIIxGUTsHESAS his”: 


Place of truſt he held under the government; 


DESERTS his party, LEAVES his parents in afflic- 


tion, and quis the kingdom for ever. | 
| B : Other 


* ” 
TO ABANDON, FORSAKE, Le? orvs ; 
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2 BRITISH SYNONYMY. 


Other inſtances will quickly prove to a fo- 


reigner that tis a well received colloquial phraſe 


to ſay, You Ltave London for the country.— 
Telling us you aqui it ſeems to. convey a no- 
tion of your going ſuddenly to the Continent — 
That any one pE8ERTS it can ſcarcely be ſaid 
with propriety, unleſs at a time of peſtilence or 


tumults of a dangerous nature, when we obſerve 


that the capital is DprsERTID: although by an 
overſtrained compliment a lady may poſſibly 
hear ſuch a word ſometimes from a man who 
pretends affectedly to conſider her deſertion of 
the metropolis as half criminal. That you rr 
vr London looks as if you meant in future to 
refide upon your own eſtate in the country, I 
think; while to RELINQUISH a town life ſeems 


as if ſomething was required to make the ſen- 


tence complete—as we RELINQUISH the joys of 


ſociety for the tranquil ſweets of ſolitude and 


the like. To rORSAKH London would be a fop- 
piſh expreſſion ; and to ſay we were going to 


-- ABANDON it, as if it could ſcarce ſubſiſt with- 


out us, would ſet people o'laughing. The par- 
ticiples from theſe verbs evinee the various ac- 
ceptations of their principals.— That fellow is 
GIVEN UP to every vice, is an expreſſion popu- 
lar and common; but when we ſpeak of him 
as ABANDONED of all virtue, or FoRSAK EN of * 
all good, the phraſe approaches to ſolemnity, 
and is at leaſt expreſſive of the man's total ruin 
even in this tranſit porld. 


He 
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He is now nearly G1VEN UP by ſociety, ſay 
people in common converſation, when telling 
rakiſh ſtories of a man whoſe conduct has me- 
rited the neglect of his virtuous companions; 
but ſoon as they deſcribe a human ereature 
DESERTED of every friend, and LEFT on a de- 
ſolate iſland, AB AN DON ED to ſorrow and re- 
morſe; new ſenfations are excited, commiſera- 
tion takes its turn, nor can the moſt rigid refuſe 

pity to ſuch a ſtate of diſtreſs. 


ABASEMENT, DEPRESSION, DERELICTION, : 
BEING BROUGHT en &c. | 


T HESE terms are 3 as „ in 
every dictionary, I believe; yet I once knew 
a man incapable of DpEpRESSI1ON, though his 
ABASEMENT was notorious: and it will proba- 
bly be juſtly recorded of a great lady, whoſe 
fall from perhaps the very firſt ſituation of ſocial 
life has called out much of our attention in theſe- 
modern times—that tho' x RO exceedingly 
Low, from a ſtrange combination of unexpected 
events, while ſuffering ſevere pEPRESSION of 
ſpirits, not without frequent DERELICTION of 
her fine faculties, yet no one has hitherto been 


able to obſerve the ſmalleſt deviation towards 


ABASEMENT in her general character of dig- 
nity. 46 | 
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4 BRITISH SYNONYMY. 


_ TO ABET, ENCOURAGE, PUSH FORWARD, 
SUPPORT, MAINTAIN, 


ARE five verbs much alike in their gene- 
ral ſignification, yet eaſily diverſified by the 
manner of applying them in familiar life, and 
ſo certainly capable of peculiar appropriation, 


that even thoſe who are themſelves ignorant of 


any reaſon why they uſe expreſſions of ſuch cor- 
redneſs in common talk, will hardly mifs of 
managing the matter rightly. We may, for in- 
ſtance, by ill chance hear one confident fellow 
ſaying to another, The young Counteſs does 
fure enough appear plainly to EN couRAOE our 
friend Clodius's pretenſions: now if you will 
undertake to aBET his cauſe with your ſword, 
T have myſelf at preſent money to MAINTAIN 
it; and an acquaintance at hand beſide that can 
$UPPORT him with good intereſt; and ſo push 
FORWARD his proſperous fortunes upon this 
probable hazard, that he ſhall foon be in a ſitu- 
tion to repay us all.“ 


is. — ___. 


TO ABHOR, TO LOATH, TO DETEST, TO HATE, 


ARE likewiſe apparently ſynonymous ex- 
preſſions of acrimonions diſlike, yet may be 
made applicable to thoſe qualities which call 
for words denoting particular ſentiments of diſ- 
guſt; and a lady of no deep literature will ſcarce- 


ly fail to utter her averſion for a diſagreeable 
lover, 
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lover, in terms wholly unequivocal, and which 

could not eaſily be changed to advantage by the 
moſt learned profeſſor, when ſhe ſays, I HATE 
Caprinus for the affeRation ever viſible in that 
ugly perſon of his, while I LoaTH its naſtineſs; 
we all agree to DETEST his conduct I believe, 
and for my own part 1 ABHOR his principles.“ 


8 


ABIECT, MEAN, DESPICABLE, WORTHLESS, 
VILE, DESTITUTE- 


ALL adjectives of moſt conterytible im- 
port truly, yet ſuch as a fallen courtier might de- 
ſerve even in their full extent and accumulated 


ſtrength of expreſſion, if being originally a man 


of high birth and good education, his ſenti- 
ments were not the leſs pEsPICABLE, and if his 


wile intentions and woRTHLEss heart laid open, 
he became, when DEsTITUTE of royal favour, 
ſtudious by MEA artifices to obtain its reſtora- 


tion, and aBJEcT in his manners when * 
leſs of its return. 


ABILITY, CAPACITY, POWER. 


THESE fubſtantives, though often uſed in 
place of each other, prove that their meanings 


are not ſynonymous, by their requiring adjec- - 
tives confeſſedly different to attend them. Thus 
we ſay a man of s8TRONG Or WEAK ABILITY, 


becauſe 
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ſuch epithets alone as ſuit that ſuppoſition. 
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; becauſe that word denotes an active quality 'of 
the mind; while to deſcribe the limits of A PA- 


CITY, the terms large and ſmall, wide and nar- 
row, ſhallow or profound, are the propereſt—be- 
cauſe CAPACITY is a paſhve quality of our in- 
tellect, and implies that the ſpeaker here conſi- 
ders mind as a recipient, and muſt beſtow on it 


i EXAMPLE, 


Clarendon being a man of forcible and vi- 
gorous ABILITIES, Was an exceedingly uſeful 
ſervant to a prince of diſputed ypowER ; and 
having beſides an excellent and extenſive ca- 
'PACITY, he ſtored his mind with a variety of 
ideas that entertained himſelf and his friends in 


retirement. 


ACQUIREMENTS, ACQUISITIONS, ATTAIN- 
| MENTS. 


ALL mean things obtained by chance, or 
elſe procured with difficulty: we have put the 
laſt firſt. The words are neatly ſeparated in 
common converſation, and adapted by cuſtom 
to the peculiar uſes of talents, riches, or power. 
Dercylis (ſay we) has made conſiderable ac- 
QUIREMENTS ſince the education her father now 
gives her has commenced ; and it was ſingularly 
happy for his family, that the ſudden acavis1- 
TION of fortune fell to him at a time when his 
children were all young: The brother is breed- 
ing 


BRITISH $YNONYMY. "= 
ing to the church I hear, and doubt not buf 


his ATTAINMENTS will do them all the credit 
they deſerve.—The laſt of theſe words ſeems, 
I know not why, to be almoſt ſet apart for ſeri- 
ous and even ſolemn purpoſes —We ſay the 


ATTAINMENT of our ſalvation, not its a CQUIREe 


MENT or nen 33 


— — 
. 


* ä 
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- ACTIVE, ASSIDUOUS, SEDULOUS, DILIGENT, 
INDUSTRIOuus. 


ALITIEs all of the ſame genus cer- 
tainly, but differing in ſpecies as a Linnæan 
would ſay: in common converſation, however, 


the art a foreigner opens this book in order to 


learn, they commonly run as follows: While 
natives of every nation agree that the king is 
happy who is ſerved by an active miniſter, 
ever INDUSTRIOUS to promote his country's wel- 
fare, not leſs pILIGENT to obtain intelligence 
of what is paſſing ſtill at other courts, than as- 
$1DUOUS to relieve the cares of his royal maſter, 
and 8EDULOUS to ſtudy the ſureſt methods of 
extending the commerce of the empire abroad, 
while he leflens all burthens upon the ſubjects 
at home. When theſe words are applied to 
mere mental perfection, we ſay a lad of an ac- 
tive and DILIGENT Hiri, or elſe of an a881DU- 
ous temper, or 8EDULOUS diſpoſition ;- but they 
can ſcarcely be uſed vice verſa without ſome 
impropriety, becauſe activity and diligence are 
real . of the man, to 1 2 and 

A SED U- 


ve. 
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23 SE£DULOUS behaviour in the boy do naturally 


becauſe it implies a mere tranquil and ſteady 
employment, either of body or mind—and. this 


deemed no better than a conſummate idler, who 


into fix chairs and a table, for ten years toge- 
ther, inſtead of purſuing ſome buſineſs, honour- 


| benefited. This kind of abe pertinacious 
temper may be turned to good account in young 
people, however, who, if they have luck, may 
get into a line of the law, where little more is 
wanted than ſuch a diſpoſition to lead them on, 


able height; yet ſome addition of AssIDUITx 


quicken their progreſs. 


1 _ ACUTENESS, SHARPNESS, ane KEEN- 
* | NESS. - 


I think—to converſe, if ſuch be his cuſtom, with 
the ſecond—to conceive with the third—and to 

ent or 7 argue with the fourth. When turned 
2 A | into 


k . 
% 


diſpoſe him. The laſt mentioned epithet is leſs 
frequently oppoſed to inaction however, or life- 
leſs ſtupidity, than the others are, and juſtly; 
from its very derivation, as he may ſurely be 


is SEDULOUSLY bent upon cutting a cherry- ſtone 


by their own rule fair and ſoftly to a confider- 


in pleaſing the attorneys has been known to 


{ 


able or profitable, by which,þoth himſelf and 
the community might have reciprocally 


: A IF | applied to intellect, a man is ſaid popu- 
larly to reaſon with the firſt of theſe qualities, 


& 
* 


— . ws 
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into adverbs, d. applied to Object of mere 
ſenſation, we ſay, The ſtudent learps/auron ty; = 
his ſiſter difcerns diſtances acUTELY, and che 
razor ſhaves KEEN LY Coarſe people have 
meatitime; by the too frequent uſe of their fas 


vourite figure Apharefis, rendered it vulgar vo _ 


call any one an acvrs fellow by the way of 


ſaying he is a ſharp-witted one; it having been 


à practice lately, among low Loddoners, to fax, 
when they like a boy-how eur he is! 80 
that the word would now ſhock a poliſhed circle 
from its -grofineſs—A nation like ours, where 
reception depends leſs on eſtabliſhed rank, than 


that gained by talents and manner, has a natu- 


rul tendency to keep the language of high peo- 
ple apart from that of the low—and while the 
ſenator of Venice hears his gondolier talk juſt 


like himſelf, without being ſurpriſed or offend- | | 


ed, nor thinks of deſiring his ſon to avoid mean 
phraſes uſed by the coffee-houſe boy; our Pa 


rents and ſchool teachers wear out their lives in 
keeping the confines of converſation free from 


all touch of vicinity with ordinary people, who 
are known to be ſuch. here, the moment they 
open their months. Whole ſentences are often 
diſmiſſed the drawing-room, only becauſe they 
are familiar 1n a ſhop. He is a rough diamond, 


ſays the upper Journeyman at his club, when 
| ſpeaking of the apprentice, whom he conceives 
to be a perſon of intrinfic worth, but wanting 


poliſh. Now tis impoſſible to find a better 
| erat for fuch a charaQer ; - . no gentleman 


or 
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or lady uſes the expreſſion, becauſe it is a ſavou- 
rite with the vulgar. A thouſand ſuch others 
might be found, Let not my foreign readers, 
however, haſtily condemn the word acvurr, 
and ſay I taught them ſo; for, in a ſerious ſenſe, 
*tis ſtill a good one; nor will any Engliſhman 
accuſe them of impropriety, for ſaying Mr. Burke 
is an ACUTE reaſoner, or that the feeling of Mrs. 
Siddons muſt be ſingularly AcurR, or ſhe could 
not ſo $SHARPEN diſtreſs in repreſentation. 


ADVICE, COUNSEL, DELIBERATION. 


OF theſe I know not whether it might not 
be juſtly affirmed, that the firſt chiefly belongs 
to the ſcience of medicine ; the ſecond is ap- 
propriated by the law; while political ſubjects 
require cool DELIBERATION. A native is in no 
danger of miſtaking here; but a ſtranger may 
perhaps be glad to have it ſuggeſted to him, that 
the miniſter was detained by apvice of his 
phyſicians from attending to the pELIBERATI- 
ONs of yeſterday's committee; where things paſ- 
ſed ſo perverſely during his abſence, that coux- 
$EL muſt actually be aſked of the Judges now. 
Concerning the reſult. 


AFFABILITY, 
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AFFABILITY, CONDESCENSION, COURTESY, . 
C GRACIOUSNESS, 5 


ARE nearly ſynonymous; though common 
diſcourſe does certainly admit that an equal 
may be ArFaBLE—Which I ſhould ſtill think 
wrong 1n a printed book, and unpleaſing every 
where; becauſe the word itſelf ſeems to im- 
ply ſuperiority. We will allow however that 
the lofty courTzsY of a princeſs loſes little of 
its GRACIOUSNESS, although ſome conDEsCEN- 
S$1ON be left viſible through the exterior apy A- 
BILITY ; but that among people where talents 
or fortune only make the difference, a ſtrain of 
poliſhed familiarity, or familiar politeneſs—call 


it as you will—is the behaviour moſt likely to - 
attract affectionate eſteem, 


— 


9 F 


AFFECTION, PASSION, TENDERNESS, 
FONDNESS, LOVE. 


125 firſt four of theſe words, then, 10 0 com- 
monly, ſo conſtantly in uſe, are, although fi- 
milar, certainly not ſynonymous; and the laſt, 
which always ought and I hope often does com- 


prehend them all, is not ſeldom ſubſtituted in 


place of its own component parts, for fuch are all 
thoſe that precede it. Foreigners however will 
recollect that the firſt of theſe words is uſually 
adapted to that regard which is conſequent on 
ties af blood; that the ſecond naturally and ne- 
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cellivlly preſuppoſes and implies difference of 
ſex; while the reſt without impropriety may be 
attributed to friendſhip, or beſtowed on babes. 
T have before me the definition of ronpxEss, 
given into my hands many years ago by a moſt 
eminent logician, though Dr. h never did 
acquieſce in it. 

« FoNDNEss,“ ſays the Definer, < is the Hy 


and injudicious determination of the will to- 


wards promoting the preſent gratification of 
ſome particular object. 

C FoNDNEss,” ſaid Dr. Johnſon, is rather the 
haſty and injudicious attribution of excellence, 
ſomewhat beyond the power of attainment, to 
the object of our affection.“ 

Both theſe definitions may poſſibly bo in- 
cluded in roN DN Ess my own idea of the 
whole may be found in the following example: 

Amintor and Aſpaſia are models of true 
LOVE: tis now ſeven years ſince their mutual 
PASSION was ſanctified by marriage; and fo 
little is the lady's AFECTION diminiſhed, that | 
ſhe ſate up nine nights ſucceſſively laſt win- 
ter by her huſband's bed- ſide, when he had on 


him a malignant fever that frighted relations, 


friends, ſervants, all away. Nor can any one 


alledge that her TENDERNEss is ill repaid, while 


we ſee him gaze upon her features with that 


FONDNESsS Which is capable of creating charms 


for itſelf to admire, and liſten to her talk with a 
fervour of admiration ſearce due to the moſt 
brilliant | genius. 


+ 


For 
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the moſt part with warmer Ass than women 


do—at leaſt than Engliſh women, and with more 


tranſitory roNDNESS mingled with that paſſion: 
while 'tis natural for females to feel a ſofter 
TENDERNESS; and when their AFFECTIONS are 
completely rained, they are une to be more 
durable. | 


1 — 


— 


AFFLICTION; LAMENTATION, SADNESS, SOR- 


ROW, MISERY; GRIEF, CONCERN, COMPUNC- 


TION, CONTRITION, DISTRESS. 


WE are come, by a melancholy chough fud- 
den tranſition, from 
Love, Hope, and Joy, fair Pleaſure s ſmiling train, 


To 
Hate, Fear, and Grief, the family of Pai ; 


As Mr. Pope ſays. 


The diſmal ſubſtantives are not however ſy- 
nonymous; for there may be much LAMENTA- 


TION certainly with little diſtreſs, and GIET 


enough, God knows, without due coNTRITION: 
which laſt word ever carries a religious ſenſe 


along, and is chiefly ufed upon pious occahons, 


as preparatory to ſerious amendment, and anew 
life. There are, notwithſtanding all this, exam- 


ples enough I fear of worldly ſituations, that 


may unhappily include the whole ; Ar 
For inſtance, 


Mercator's unexpected death impels many of 


our common acquaintance to make heavy LA- 
MENTATION; 
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MENTATION; ſome friends feel ſincere sok- 
now; and I profeſs myſelf ſenſible of very par- 


ticular concern. His family is in the deepeſt 


© SADNE8sS, as I hear; and you will doubtleſs be 


led to pity their arreLICcTION, when told that 
the poſture of their pecuniary affairs is likely 
very much to heighten the p1sTREss. His ſon's 
GRIEF is poſſibly connected with comPpuNc-: 
TION too, as fearing his extravagant conduct 
might have haſtened his father's end: and when 
his filly widow fees the w1srxy brought upon 
her more deſerving children by that blind par- 
tiality ſhe ſhewed to her eldeſt boy, her heart 
will I hope feel cov R enough to produce 


true repentance for the wretched part ſhe has. 
acted. 


AMIABLE, LOVELY, CHARMING, FASCINAT- 
ING. 


THESE elegant attributives—ſo the learned 
James Harris terms adjectives denoting proper- 
ties of mind or body—appear at firſt more like- 
ly to turn out ſynonymes, than upon a cloſer 
inſpection we ſhall be able to obſerve: while 


daily experience evinces that there is an almoſt 


regular appropriation of the words; as thus 
an AMIABLE character, a LOVELY complexion, 
a CHARMING finger, a FASCINATING converſer; 
—the firſt of theſe appearing to deſerve our love, 
the next to claim it, the third to ſteal it from us 
as by magic; the laſt of all to draw, and to 
detain 
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_.detain it, by a half inviſible, yet wholly refiſt- 
leſs power. Nor does the epithet ever come fo 
properly into play, as when tacked 20 an unſeen 
method of attracting: for poſitive beauty needs 
not faſcination to aſſiſt her conqueſts; and poſi- 
tive wit ſeeks rather to dazzle and diſtreſs, than 
wind herſelf round the hearts of her admirers ; 
while there is a mode of converſing that ſeduces 
attention, and enchains the faculties. 
When Foote told a ſtory at dinner time,, 
ſaid Dr. Johnſon, © I reſolved to diſregard what 
I expected would be frivolous; yet as the plot 
thickened, my deſire of hearing the cataſtrophe 
quickened at every word, and grew keener as 
we ſeemed approaching towards its concluſion. _ 
The fellow faſcinated me, Sir; I liſtened and 
laughed, and laid down my knife and fork, and 
thought of nothing but Foote's converfation.” 
Some Italian lines ſet by Piceini, with ex- 
preſſive dexterity, repreſent this power beyond 
all J have read—as deſcriptive of female Jaſci- 
nation; and every man who has been in love 
with a woman, not confeſſedly beautiful, feels 
his heart beat reſponſive to the verſes and the 
muſic, when ang with the good taſte they de- 
ſerve. 
Will the lines be much out of place here pe 
I hope not. 


In quel viſo furbarello 
v' un incognita magia ; 
Non ſi ſa che diavol ſia 
Ma fa Puomo delirar. 


Quegl 
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Quel oechietti cok vag! 

Ve lo. giuro ſon due magh i, 22 

Wo E un ſoſpiro languidetto, FEET 

6 Che fatica uſcir dal petto "Mm | | 
5 Vi fa ſubito caſ car. 


TY 


Vengon per ultimo i cari accenti, . 
Lee lagrimuccie, li ſvenimenti, 
Ch'opprimer devono 
Pei forza un cuor: 


3 
Son l'incanteſimi, 
Son Parti magichi 
Del dio d'amor. : 


The following imitation miſſes i its effect, 5 
cauſe the meaſure is unfavourable, yet may 
ſerve to convey the idea: 


In that roguiſh face one ſees 
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All her ſex's witcheries ; 
Playful ſweetneſs, cold diſdain, 
Every thing to turn one's brain. 
Sparkling from expreſſive eyes, 
Heaving in affected fighs, 
Sure deſtruction ſtill we find, 
N f Still we loſe our peace of mind. 
* Touch'd by her half-trembling hand, 
5 Can the coldeſt heart withſtand ? 
4 | While we dread the ſtarting tear, 
| And the tender accents hear. 


Numberleſs are ſure the ways 

That ſhe faſcinates our gare; | 
Magic arts her pow'r improve, „„ ROE 
Witcheries that wait on love. TE jy oe WO 


wy > rom 
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AMICABLE, AMICAL, FRIENDLY. 


| THE ſecond of theſe adverbial adjectives is 
very lately come very much into favour, and 
one hears it now perpetually in faſhionable and 
literary circles. I cannot however delight in 
it myſelf—perhaps becauſe, turning over John- 
ſon's folio, no trace of it, or of its oppoſite, 
inimical, can be found. This laſt ſeems to have 
been lately called up from the ſchool-room to 
the houſe of commons, and from thence, of 
courſe, into the beſt company.—I cannot find 
it—* *tis not in the bond,” —as old Shylock 
ſays; yet may be uſeful in places where I know 
not how to ſubſtitute a better. 


EXAMPLE. 


Machaon gave very FRIENDLY advice to 
Dornton and his Brother, wiſhing them at leaſt 
to part on AMICABLE terms; the youngeſt is 
certainly inclined to a conſumptive habit ; ſo he 
wiſely recommended country air and afſes' milk 
to him, as particularly aur to the conſtitu- 
tion. | 


ANTIPATHY, AVERSION, DISGUST. 


THE firſt of theſe diſagreeable ſenſations we 
find chiefly excited I believe by inanimate 
things, or brutes. One man alleges his uncon- 
querable ATIPATHY to a cat; another encou- 

1 C rages 
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rages his AVERSION to a Cheſhire cheeſe; and 
while Engliſh ladies think it delicate to faint at 
touch or even fight of a frog, or toad—Roman 
ladies, accuſtomed to noiſome animals from the - 
natural heat of their climate, fall into convul- 
fions at a noſegay of flowers, or the ſcent of a 
little lavender water. To ſuch faſtidious com- 
panions it would be perhaps wholly unreaſon- 
able to feel a certain degree of piscusT; and 
Arnold of Leiceſterſhire tells us from experi- 
ence, that increafing anNTiPaTHIEs ſhould be 
particularly dreaded, as an- almoſt certain in- 
_ dication of incipient madneſs, 


_—_ 


AUTHORITY AND POWER. 


THAT theſe till lately venerated ſubſtantives 
are no longer received as fynonymous, the ſtate 
of Europe demonſtrates at this dreadful mo- 
ment, when its faireſt diſtri& revolts againſt the 
Auruo of our holy religion, wreſtling all re- 
verence from his name, his houſe, his miniſters ; 
and rendering ecclefiaſtical auTHorITY a noun 
of no importance in their new-formed vocabu- 
lary, by dividing it effentially from power, 
which in Zheſe days, as in thoſe before civiliza- 
tion, is tranſmitted to the hand of the ſtrongeſt. 
Yet is not philology forgotten. AuTrHorITY 
does not naturally mean row IR, but the juſt 
pretenſion to it. Shall the veſſel faſhioned ſay 
to the patter, Why haſt thou made me thus? 


cries 
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cries an infpired writer—while Milton gives the 
following confirmation of our meaning : 


Thou art my father, thou my auTHoR—thou 
My being gav'ſt me whom ſhould I obey 
But thee ? ; 


One other example from our great' dramatic 
poet, Rowe, will point out better than 7 could 
to foreigners, the difference betwixt AUTHORITY 
and POWER. | | 


The reſty knaves are over-run with eaſe, 

As plenty ever is the nurle of faction. 

If in good days like theſe the headſtrong herd 
Grow madly wanton and repine ;—it is 
Becauſe the reins of yowER are held too ſlack, 
And reverend auTHoRITY of late 

Has worn a face of mercy, more than juſtice. 


* 


AWEFUL, REVERENTIAL, SOLEMN. 


THE laſt of theſe epithets begins the climax 
—A Gothick cathedral (ſay we) is a 80LEMN 
place; its gloomy greatneſs difpoſes one to KR- 
VERENTIAL behaviour, inſpiring ſentiments 
more ſublime, and meditations much more aw r- 
FUL, than does a ſtructure on the Grecian mo- 
del, though built for the ſame purpoſes of piety. 

The word awef ſhould however be uſed with 
caution, and a due ſenſe of its importance; I 
have heard even well-bred ladies now and then 
attribute that term too lightly in their common 
converſation - connecting it with ſubſtances be- 


C 2 neath 
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neath its dignity—fuch meſalliances offend the 
' ſenſe of high birth natural to a Saxon. 


AY AND YES. 


THE firſt of theſe affirmatives, derived from 
the Latin az, is of the higher antiquity in our 
language, and ſtill keeps ſome privileges of ſu- 
periority, enforcing that which the other leſs 
decidedly aſſerts. It uſed to be repreſented 
in Shakeſpear's time by the fingle vowel I; 
fee the long ſcene between the nurſe and Juliet, 
when told of Tybalt's death; but I recolle& no 
later author who ſo corrupts i t. We ſay in fami- 
liar talk, that Diana counſel'd her fiſter Flora 
againſt ſuch a match; did ſhe not, Sir? Yes, 
I believe ſhe did. Counſel d her! exclaims a 
ſtander-by—Ay, and controuled her too, or 
ſhe had been his wife now. 


uw 


AZURE, SAPPHIRE, BLUE. 


THESE are all preſſed into the ſervice as ad- 


jectives, each being able to ſtand alone as nouns 
well ſubſtantiated, —at leaſt two of * number, 


—our firſt being that Iapis LAZ LI from which 
the painters ultramarine is made, LAZ ul in 
Spaniſh, and in Engliſh azukxt; the ſecond a 
well known gem; the third, if we aſk for dyers 
BLUE, Will be found a powder prepared from 


indigo, 
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indigo, &c.: we uſe them adjectivially, and al. 
moſt ſynonymouſty however. Minerva's Az uxE 
eyes, ſo often mentioned by Pope in his exqui- 
ſite tranſlation of Homer, have faſtened thoſe 
two words for ever to each other, as long as our 
language laſts—and if a foreigner ſhould take 
the next inſtead of it, all would laugh. The 
SAPPHIRE main and SAPPHIRE fky are both 
permitted and approved in poetry meantime, 
while it would be pedantry to uſe any word but 
BLUE When ſpeaking of furniture or dreis. | 


BASE, LOW, SORDID; PALTRY, SORRY; POORs 


THESE wretched epithets would be perfectly 
ſynonymous in their application to intellectual 
depravity, did one not diſcern inherent worth- 
leſſneſs in fome of them, acquired poverty of 
{pirit in the others. A man may be born a Low, 
a PALTRY, and, as we ſay, a pooR creature; 
an Engliſhman muſt however learn to be sok- 
DID, SORRY, and BASE I believe:—which laſt 
word, though it leads the way here in a new 
letter, being the vileſt of its claſs, may be con- 
ſidered as the moſt diſtant of all deviations 
from good, in every ſenſe it is uſed. BAsE 
birth in human creatures; kAsE fruits in hor- 
ticulture; BASE metals in the mineral kingdom; 
BASE dialects, ſuch as that of St. Giles's, in our 
Engliſh language. 

| EXAMPLE; 
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M.iſellus was a lad of Low extraction, and 
ſtudious of BASsEH practices even in his ſchool- 
days; but now grown rich, it was a SORDID 
thing that they relate of his corrupting an igno- 
rant maid to ſell her wealthy, inexperienced 
_ miſtreſs; and when he offered the wench a pAL- 
TRY preſent, it ſhould at leaſt have been, what 
ſhe conſidered it—a gold ring, but it was only 
BASE metal, and not worth half a crown. This 
ſeemed a 8O0RKRyY trick even in him, and beneath 
the natural narrowneſs of even ſo rook a crea- 
ture. 


tNR— — — — 


BEAUTIFUL, HANDSOME, GRACFUL, ELEGANT, 
PLEASING, PRETTY, FINE, 


ARE however deſirable epithets, by no 
means ſtrictly ſynonymous ; and though, upon a 
curſory view, the fix laſt appear included in 
their principal, which takes the lead, converſa- 
tion will ſoon inform ns to the contrary, while, 
talking of a cRaceruL dancer now upon the 
ſtage, we ſhall find in her perſon, if not put into 
motion, no claim at all upon our firſt attribu- 
tive; - nor does that firſt neceſſarily compre- 
hend the other excellencies—for though the fi- 
tuation of Mount Edgecumbe be confeſſedly 
more BEAUTIFUL than Shenſtone's Leaſowes, 
taſte would lead many men to prefer the latter, 
as more PLEASING: and at the time when true 
perfection 


3 
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perfection of female beauty appeared among us 
in the form of Maria Gunning, I well remem- 
ber hearing men ſay that other women might 
juſtly be preferred to her as LEASING, and per- 
haps GRACEFUL too, in a far more eminent de- 
gree; and ſo true was the obſervation, that her 
inferiors made it their amuſement to ſteal away 
lovers from her, who commanded admiration 
they bad no chance to attain. 

The word ELIEOGAN H can ſcarcely be uſed 
with more propriety than on ſuch occaſions, 
when people ele? as PLEA$ING what produces a 
train of ideas moſt congenial to our ownparti- 
cular fancy. Pearls are, on this principle, ac- 
counted by many people to be more ELEGANT 
than diamonds; which we all allow to be 
* FINER, HANDSOMER, and infinitely more BEAU- 
T1FUL. And one ſays popularly, that Pope's 
Rape of the Lock is an £itcant poem, and 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, a INE one. Greville's 
Stanzas to Indifference are however exquiſitely 
PRETTY, and ſome parts of Mr. Whalley's Ode 
to Mont Blanc, uncommonly BEAUTIFUL. 
Burke—whoſe own compoſitions include every 
ſpecies of excellence—fays, that BrauTIeUL 
objects are comparatively ſmall, but to minute 
perfection I ſhould give the adjective prETTY. * 
Inſe&s of various colours, and delicate forma- 
tion, butterflies above all, are juſtly termed 
PRETTY. Some ſhells too, flight in their tex- 
tare, and of tints as tender, claim this epithet, 
and can claim no more: for, while the apple 
| and 


: 
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and peach bloom have among vegetables the 
ſame pretenſion—an orange-tree richly furniſh- 
ed, growing in the natural ground as I have ſeen 
them on the Borromæn Iſlands to a conſiderable 
height, and roſe-trees in the duke of Buc- 
cleugh's pleaſure-grounds, or thoſe of Hopeton- 
Houſe, are decidely BEAUTrT TUI. One large 
and wide ſpreading beech-tree, or full-bodied 
oak, fingle in a verdant meadow, I ſhould ſe- 
lect for a IN object to repoſe the eye upon, in 
autumnal ſeaſons when the tint begins to ſhew 
more richneſs than mere maturity produces, and 
_ excites a train of reflections full of penſive dig- 
nity: while the old faſhioned avenue of lime- 
trees long-drawn and feathering down ſo as to 
hide all ſtem, makes a nanp8omE appearance 
in July, when filled with fragrance and redol- 
lent with bloom. Were we ſpeaking of archi- 
tecture, I ſhould direct foreigners to call the 
Pantheon at Rome a Fins building, Saint 
Peter's a BEAUTIFUL one, our own in London 
dedicated to St. Paul a very HaNDsoME edifice, 
the Redentore at Venice, plannedb y Palladio— 
and our own ſweet Doric, done by Inigo Jones— 
L reckon ELEGANT fabrics; while King's Col- 
lege Cambridge, elaborately yxETTY, gives de- 
light to every beholder. The word HAN DSOME 
certainly annexes fewer ideas of pleaſure than 
the reſt, becauſe we have appropriated it now 
and then ſomewhat meanly. We ſay a HAN p- 
sou kitchen certainly in Engliſh, and a HAN D- 
so piece of roaſt beef; nor do we give higher 
appellatives to a large woman painted by Ru- 

bens 


* 
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bens with more ſtrength of colour than dignity 
or grace. When we ſpeak of a HANDSOME 
houſe and gardens, onr hearers turn not, I be. 
lieve, their imaginations to recolle& Villa Al- 
bani or even Caſtle Howard, while a drive 
round London realizes the idea at leſs expence 
of trouble nearer home. But, after all, the 
words | op AE rn 


5 


BEAUTY, GRACE, EXPRESSION, CARRIAGE, 
ELEGANCE AND SYMMETRY, 


ARE ſubſtantives on which ſo many volumes 
have been written, that one would think it im- 
poſſible it ſhould be ſtill agreeable to read about 
them; yet is every writer tempted to extend on 
ſuch a ſubject every ſtudent attracted to con- 
tinue a page where thoſe names begin the leaf. 
And it is perhaps not wholly tedious or uninte- 
reſting to obſerve, that more, much more is 
required to deſcribe BEAUTY, than is compre- 
hended in the common acceptation of the ad- 
jective beautiful : for, while sYMMETRY ſuffices 
to conſtitute a perfect form in many works of 
nature, and ſome of art—as the mountain at the 
head of Loch Lomond in Scotland, and the 'An- 
tonine column at Rome—far more is demanded 

by connoifleurs who deal in animated excel- 
lence. A horſe, for example, is ſcarcely allow- 
ed to poſſeſs true BEA U Tx, till his owner can 
boaſt for him a brilliancy of coat, whatever the 


colour 
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colour may be—a decided ELEGANCE as well as 
SYMMETRICAL proportion in his ſnape GRACE 
preſiding in every motion, with eyes and ears 
expreſſive of a long-traced lineage, and even of 
apparent ſenſibility to his own praiſe and value. 
Haughty carR1acr is indiſpenſable to brute per- 
fection. The peacock is handſomer than the 
Chineſe pheaſant, becauſe he is prouder; and the 
feline race take much from their own BEAUTY, 
by ſubſtituting the EXyRESS ON of infidiouſneſs 
inſtead of pride. 

Indeed we are not correct when we require 
only EXPRESSION in a human face, for there 
are EXPRESSIONS Which diſgrace humanity.— 
Among our own ſpecies we muſt meantime con- 
feſs, that we love a lofty conſciouſneſs of ſupe- 
riority, juſt ſtopping ſhort of a vain-glorious 
oſtentation. Os HOMINI SUBLIME DEDIT, &c. 
The late earl of Errol, dreſſed in his robes at 
the coronation of King George the Third, and 
Mrs. Siddons in the character of Murphy's Eu- 
phrafia, were the nobleſt ſpecimens of the hu- 
man race I ever ſaw :—while he, looking like 
Jove's own fon Sarpedon, as deſcribed by Ho- 
mer, and ſhe, looking like radiant Truth led by 
the withered hand of hoary Time—ſeemed alone 
fit to be ſent ont into ſome diſtant planet, for 
the purpoſe of ſhewing its inhabitants to what a 
race of exalted creatures God had been pleaſed 
to give this earth as a poſſeſſion. 

With regard to mere RAC, I am not ſure 
which produces moſt pleaſing ſenſations in the 


beholder, 
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beholder—which, in a word, gives moſt delight 
well varied and nicely ſtudied ELEGANCE, 
carried to perfection, though by an inferior 
form, as in the younger Veſtris or that pure 
natural charm reſulting from a $YMMETRIC 
figure put into eaſy motion by pleaſure or ſur- 
priſe, as I have ſeen in the late Lady Coventry. 
To both atteſting ſpectators have often manifeſt- 
ed their juſt admiration, by repeated burſts of 
applauſe—particularly to the counteſs, who, cal- 
ling for her carriage one night at the theatre— 

I ſaw her—ſtretched out her arm with ſuch pe- 
culiar, ſuch inimitable manner, as forced. a loud 
and ſudden clap from all the pit and galleries; 
which ſhe, conſcious of her charms, delighted to 
increaſe and prolong, by turning round with a 
familiar ſmile to reward the enraptured com- 
pany. | 


For ſhe was fair beyond their brighteſt bloom, 
This Envy owns, ſince now her bloom is fled ; 

Fair as the forms which, wove in Fancy's loom, 
Float in light viſion o'er the poet's head. 


Whene'er with ſweet ſerenity ſhe ſmil'd, 


Or caught the orient bluſh of quick ſurpriſe, 
How ſweetly mutable ! how brightly wild 
The living luſtre darted from her eyes! 


Each look, each motion wakid a new-born grace, 
That o'er her form its tranſient glory caſt ; 

Some lovelier wonder foon uſurp'd the place, 
Chas'd by a charm ſtill lovelier than the laſt. 


In her deſcription alone might then all our 
ſnonymy be happily engaged; and truly might 


we 
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we fay that her unrivalled, her conſummate 


' BEAUTY; Was the effect of perfect sYmmETRY, 
ſpontaneouſly producing G6Ract invincible, al- 


though her MIEN and CARRIAGE had leſs of 
dignity than ſweetneſs in it; and the EXPRES“ͥ 
810N of her countenance, illuminated by the 
brighteſt tints, although lovelily mutable, as 
Maſon ſays, in verles alone worthy the ori- 
ginal—was always the EXPRESSION of pleaſure 
felt or pleaſure given. Her dreſs was ſeldom 
choſen with ELEGANCE, as I remember; and I 
recolle& no ſplendor except of general BEAUTY 


about her. 


BLAMELESS, GUILTLESS, EXEMPT FROM 
CRINE, 


ARE qualities, or rather ſituations of the 
mind, to which no human beings I ſuppoſe ever 
had any claim—if we were to ſpeak with ſtrict- 
neſs—except the original parents of our race, 
when freſh from the Creator's hand—or that 
only ſpotleſs, ſinleſs creature, made to promote 


our reſtoration to the ſtate 7hey fell from, Ble/? 


Mary! ſecond Eve, as Milton (after Boethius) 
calls her. With regard, however, to accuſations 
of particular guilt, or even fault imputed with 
injuſtice, many men are BTLAMEIISS—Socrates 
and Sir Thomas More eminently ſo; and to be 
GUILTLESS of the crimes for which they ſuffered, 
has fallen to the lot of many in this world no 

doubt, 
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doubt, beſide thoſe which every one can name: 
the martyrs come not into the liſt, becauſe they 
moſt of them provoked their fate, by holding 
an opinion criminal enough in the fight of their 
Pagan perſecutors, who conſidered their inſults 

to Jupiter and Juno as highly impious and athe- 

iſtical ; for thoſe murderers had not, like the 
people now in power at Paris, diſmiſſed al re- 
ligion : abominations had they in plenty—but 
they worſhipped ſomething: The abomination of 
deſolation prophefied of by Daniel, and referred 
to by Jeſus Chriſt, was not then come into the 
world ;—nor were men's hearts fo petrified as 
to produce a prince for public execution Ex- 
EMPT FROM CRIME towards any earthly being, 
and not only G6U1LTLEss of tyranny in his own 
perſon, but earneſt even for the limitation of his 
own prerogative ; little reflecting that power 
muſt be ſomewhere, and that, giving it from 
himſelf, he put it in worſe hands—BLANMELES«G 
therefore towards the aggregate of mankind he 
was not—We may all juſtly accuſe him of de- 
ſerting his poſt—excellent, ſelf-ſubdued, ſaint 
like mortal as he was—we may thus far BLAME 
him; while a more perfect 1NNocENCg, a more 
praiſe-worthy carriage towards his ungrateful 
ſubjects, could not have been diſplayed :—nor 
was his meekneſs founded on puſillanimity—he 
met death like a man certain of its conſequences; 
and while apparent infipidity often meditates 
dreadful revenge, as we ſee ſometimes in women 
ſenſible to nothing but injuries—like white of 


egg, 
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egg, that by a peculiar proceſs becomes a pow- 
erful diſſolvent—aQing even on the tough body 
of myrrh ; Lewis the Sixteenth ſhewed not only 
Chriſtianity, but heroiſm in his forgiveneſs. All 
theſe words may be therefore ſafely predicated 
of him, ſo far as human naturè can admit them. 


BLAZE AND FLAME 


APPEAR to be ſynonymous, yet are ſcarce- 
ly ſo in a literal, and certainly not in a figura- 
tive ſenſe. We ſay indeed with equal propri- 
ety that the houſe is in a BLAZE, or that 'tis in 
a FLAME. Both mean light bodies ſet on fire, 
ſo as to produce luminous effect. Yet all know 
FLAME to be the mere volatile parts of the fewel 
rarefied ſo as to kindle eafily. Sir Iſaac ſays, 
FLAME is no other than red-hot ſmoke: but 
there are bodies which do not fume copiouſly, 
while others do; and we uſe the two words 
when we ſay gun-powder is ſet in a 3LAZ EH moſt 
quickly when the heat is communicated by a 
ſpark ; while ſpirit of wine takes fire by the 
FLAME of a lighted candle, as ſome tempers are 
provoked to violence by fierce oppoſition, ſome 
others by a hint dropt more obſcurely : all this 
goes right as to the literal ſenſe of our expreſſion. 
With regard to the figurative—ſhould a foreign 
gentleman unluckily liſten while an Engliſh 
friend happened to be ſpeaking of his favourite 
lady, and in a gay humour called her an old 

= FLAME 
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FLAME Of his, which men do commonly enough; 
and ſhould the uninformed ſtranger in a ſpirit of 
imitation think it a good notion for him to call 
her his BLAZE; not the graveſt of the whole 
party would probably: forbear to laugh, though 
not one perſon in the company could give a rea- 
ſon why—but that it is not cuſtomary. ' Doctor 
Johnſon affirms haſtily, that this noun is never 
appropriated to the pathon of love, and perhaps 
it may be ſo:—the verb is uſed moſt certainly, 
Nor would the moſt accurate converſer ſcruple 
to aſſert that Rufus's troubleſome paſſion for his 
Nevia BLAZES out at every turn fo, that there 
is no ſuch thing as eſcaping the yLams. Shake- 
ſpeare brings both words into contact when de- 
ſcribing popular fury n his Coriolanus one 
ſays, © They are in moſt warlike preparation 
truly, and we ſhall come upon them in the very 
heat of their diviſion; the main BLAZE of it is 
paſt indeed, but a ſmall thing would make it 


FLAME out again.” 


BLISS, HAPPINESS, e e d. 


ARE three the ſtrongeſt words 3 
have been able to invent for a ſenſation they 
know ſo very little about; and we may obſerve 
that the firſt of theſe has been long ago nearly 
diſcarded from common talk, as too ſublime and 
perfect, being now uſed only in a ſolemn ſenſe, 
and with alluſion to eternity—But if ELI CIT 

could 
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could be ever found on earth, it might moſt 
juſtly be expected from a marriage of two per- 
ſons eminently qualified to make each other's 
HAPPINESS, in a union firſt formed by love, 
continued by friendſhip, and fo cemented by vir- 
tue as may give the partners a well-founded hope 
of everlaſting 3LIss in the world to come. 


ͤ0Zu— —— If OE — 


BLOCKHEAD, DOLT, DUPE, GULL. 


OF theſe harſh appellatives, the firſt i is moſt 
in uſe, and juſtly—for they are by no means 
ſtrict in their ſynonymy, though too much re- 
ſembling one another in effect. A man may 
however be pop to an artful courteſan, or a 
projecting chymiſt, without being a BLOCKHEAD 
at his book at all, or apparently poLTiſh in 
company :—Now ſuch a character might with 


. moſt propriety be called a GL; but that un- 
lucky word, derived from the old French guillier, 


is grown obſolete likewiſe, and fince Ben Jon- 
ſon's days diſmiſſed our language without leav- 
ing a ſucceſſor of equal value. —He uſes it in 
comic dialogue with excellent effect, and 1 feel 
ſorry that tis turned into the ſtreets and alleys of 
London, with the firſt letter changed: in that 
ſenſe Fielding confirms its degradation. 


TO 
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TO BOAST, TO BRAG, TO VAUNT, TO PUPFP. 


THE firſt and third of theſe are beſt to re- 
commend for uſe of foreigners ; there is a groſs 
vulgarity in the other two, unleſs applied with 
particular care and attention. The reaſon is, 
they are but too expreſſive; ſo much ſo I ſup- 
poſe, we have worn them out, and they are gone 
with our dirty cards down to the ſecond table. 
It is obſervable mean time that Italians always 
ſpeak genteel Engliſh, although broken, as- we 
call it, while Germans chooſe the coarſer word 
if one can be found ſynonymous. The reaſon 
is imply this—a Roman or Florentine naturally 
catches at a Latin derivation; an inhabitant of 
Dreſden or Berlin at a Saxon or Dutch etymolo- 
gy :—the firſt tells you he DEvIATED exceed- 
ingly from the right path between Warwick and 
Kennelworth, if he means to inform you hoy 
he loſt his way; a Pruſſian will ſay that he 
SWERFED. Of the verbs before us, an Italian 
would ſoon find out, that a dirty poſtilhon 
VAUNTED of his horſemanſhip; while an honeſt 
Hanoverian would ſee nothing in the late pom- 
pous accounts of Abyſſinia given by a modern 
traveller of eminence, but that the writer was a 
PRAGGING fellow, juſt as he would ſay of Sir 
Sampſon Legend in Congreve's Love for Love, 
who, to fright old Foreſight, ſays, © I know the 
length of the Emperor of China's foot, have 
Killed the Great Mogul's lipper, and rode a- 

D bunny 


E A K 
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hunting upon an elephant with the Cham of 
Tartary—Wuhy, body o'me ! man, I have made 
a cuckold of a King, and the preſent Majeſty 


of Bantam is the iſſue of theſe loins.”? Such 


BOASTS as theſe, however, are at wort only 
contemptible ; but the word vor is come into 
diſcredit for diſhoneſty of late, fince for the newſ- 
paper trick of calling undeſerved attention to 


violet ſoap, or other equally paltry commodi- 
ties, we have adopted the term purr, 


BOLD, SAUCY, AUDACIOUS, IMPUDENT. 


* YOU are a s8avcry fellow,” ſays dying 
Catherine in Shakeſpeare's Henry the Eighth, 
when a meſſenger running in haſtily forgets his 
due obeiſance to the expiring Queen, who adds 
with equal dignity and pathos—* Deferve we 
no more reverence?” A BOLD man is one who 
ſpeaks blunt truths, out of ſeaſon perhaps, and 
is likely enough to be called sauer, though 
naturally unwilling to be ſo. Clytus was 8015 
when he thwarted Alexander's pride at the feaſt ; 
and Sir Thomas More loſt one of the wiſeſt heads 
ever worn by man, through his honeſt boldneſs, 
or BOLD honeſty. Iq UD ENT is chiefly appro- 
priated to coarſe vices in converſation; that ad- 
jective and its ſynonymous ſubſtitute AuDACI- 
ous, are uſed by us chiefly on rough occaſions, 
where virtue has no place. It had a higher rank 
in Latin : Unus et hic audax, ſays Ovid, men- 

tioning 


- 
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tioning a ſtout-hearted mariner willing to face 
that ſtorm which threatening kept the reſt at 
home; but we have degraded it from its ori- 
ginal rank, and ſay familiarly, An 1MpUpENT 
young man laſt week in Ireland forced a fine 
girl away from her parents houſe, and married 
her wholly without heir conſent, and half with- 
out her own : becauſe he fancied her poſſeſſed 
of a conſiderable fortune. When the miſtake 
was at length diſcovered, he BoLDLY brought 
her back ruined—replied to the remonſtrances 
of her old father with a 8avcy air, and aUDa- 
c10UsLY denying his marriage—turned her back 
upon her hands, quitted the iſland, reſolving to 


ſcorn all thoughts of reparation, and to return 
no more. | 


BOOK, VOLUME, WORK. 


THESE words may eafily be confounded 
certainly, yet would the miſtakes be of more 
conſequence to literature than to common diſ- 
. courſe ; for although Book by its derivation ap- 
parently means the flat form, originally made of 
beech wood, in which the wok ks of learned men 
are now regularly compriſed, it has aſſumed 
another ſenſe befide, and points out the ſections 
into which thoſe great wokks are divided. 
We ſay the fifteenth or twentieth Book of Ho- 
mer's Iliad, and tell how Herodotus called his 
nine BOOKs by the names of the nine Muſes, &c. 
while voLUumE, derived a volvendo, from the rol- 

e ling 
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ling them upon ſticks as a mercer rolls ſilk, only 
that the parchment was kept firm by two ram's 
horns at the ends, ſignifies the quantity of 800Ks 
divided by the author into portions, and called 
VOLUMES. Before the art of printing, which is 
a very late one, was known, a library conſiſted 
in an immenſe number of theſe vol uus: the 
earlieſt we read of is the Houſe. of Rolls in the 
ſcripture mentioned by Eſdras, and ſuppoſed to 
be built by Nehemiah—a library having been 
always an appendage to a church; and accord- 
ingly the library of the Vatican is now one of 
the moſt ſplendid in Europe. The Ptolemæan 
and the Alexandrian Libraries have filled the 
world with their fame—perhaps with their ſmoke 
too, ſince, as Pope ſays, one might 


From ſhelf to ſhelf ſee greedy Vulcan roll, 
And lick up all their phyſic of the ſoul. 


But thoſe who fignalize themſelves in the cauſe 
of liberty, falſely ſo called, have ever waged war 
againſt Book learning; and when democracy 
burns with moſt fervour, it points the fire to- 
wards all repoſitories of literature, and combats 
the Arts, the Altar, and the Throne, as if it 
conſidered them united very cloſely. See the 
inſurrection of Jack Cade in England — the 
Mountain Faction in France, and every other 
burſt of popular phrenſy. Meantime, the mate- 

rials of which Books were made being changed 

from ſtone, on which the long-revered and now 

firſt inſulted Decalogue was given, and treaties 
| engraved 
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engraved between Greece and Perſia, as our 


Marbles at Oxford can teftify—vegetable ſub- 


ftances were put in place of mineral ones, and 

the burning of zooxs became a puniſhment for 
authors; and fo grievous a one did poor Labie- 
nus find it, that we read how he ſhut' himſelf | 


up in the tomb of his anceſtors, and actually 
pined his life away between grief and rage for 
loſs of his dear voLumEs, though he had not 


neglected while in his poſſeſſion to get them all 


by heart, ſo that his c did cry out, You 
had better burn the man too.” There is till a 


faying I believe among the learned—Legere et 
negligere nec legere eſt; and the Spaniards them- 
felves cry out, Libro cerrado, no faca letrado.— 
«© We endure reproofs from our friends in lea- 


ther jackets (ſaid a ſcholar to me once), which 


we ſhould never fupport if pronounced by con- 


temporaries in lace and tiſſue;“ and ſo it is that 


the little virtue and knowledge we do poſſeſs, 


bas been beſtowed on us by good authors, to 


whom we are obliged for our beſt ſpent mo- 


ments certainly; and upon a clofe review we 


ſhall find thoſe hours leaſt to be repented of per- 


haps, which have been paſt in our ſtudies. 


His ſtudy ! with what authors is it ſtor'd ? 

In zooks, not authors, curious is my Lord; 

To all their dated backs he turns you round, 
Theſe Aldus printed, thoſe Du Sueil has bound. 


5 Fort. 1 


F. or to dw the bookſellers marks about fifty ; 


years ago, was a kind of learning | in itſelf; and 
| many... 
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many contented themſelves with collecting vo- 
lumes curious only in their exterior, from bear- 
ing the exergue, or ſymbolical device by which 
the exquiſite workmanſhip of Morel or Frobe- 
nius, or above all the celebrated Aldus Manu- 
tius, was acknowledged. Morel gave the mul- 
berry-tree, being expreſſive of his name, as Vo- 
conius Vitulus, mint-maſter at Rome, marked 
his coins on the reverſe with a calf ; ; but I was 
ſenſeleſs enough never to enquire what relation 
the anchor and dolphin has to. Aldus Manutius, 
although Count Manucci, who perhaps at this 
day gives the ſame arms, went with me to the 
Laurentian Library at Florence, where I had ſo 
good an opportunity of informing myſelf. I did 
learn the falſehood of what Scaliger advances, 
that Eraſmus corrected the preſs for him—the 
librarian told me it was a groſs miſtake. Du 
Sueil was a French Abbe, who about the be- 
ginning of the 18th century carried to great per- 
fection the art of gold ornamenting, or as they 
then called it antiguing of Books, to which cuſ- 
tom Mr. Pope alludes. . For the reſt—it really 
is no unpleaſing reflection to run over the ho- 
nours paid to thoſe who have in any way con- 
tributed to promote literature, or even to adorn 
it. Thus at Saltzburg in Bavaria a Book: ſeller 
was long, and as far as I could learn is /till, 
diſtinguiſned from the vulgar and mechanical 
trader; and is exempted, which the modern 
bookſellers would poſſibly value more than 
empty honours, from paying divers taxes and 


| impo- 


* 
I 
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impoſitions laid on other trading companies: 
while Francis the Firſt of France, who loved 


letters, and I believe expired in the arms of 
Guicciardini, for whoſe wokks he had a pro- 
digious value, brought the bookſellers under his 
own immediate authority, and granted them 


out ſtatutes himſelf. —Enough of this ſynonymy, in 
a talking book ; for as the Spaniſh proverb ſays 


Hablen Cartes, 7 callen Barbas. 


BRANCH, ARM OF A TREE, BOUGH, 


ARE nearly if not entirely ſynonymous : 
rhe two firſt have the ſame root as to etymology 


1 believe; and zou is a Saxon word not far 


diſtant in meaning certainly. A foreigner may 


uſe which he pleaſes in the ſtrict and literal 


ſenſe; and yet, the inſtant they become figura- 


tive, none will do but the firſt upon the liſt be- 


fore us. We ay that every BRaNcn of the 
Miſhfhppt 1 is larger than our European rivers are, 
if exception be made for the Danube; yet where 
. the vaſt body of waters, brought inte the At- 
lantic by the river St. Lawrence, rolls 1ts enor- 
mous tribute to the ocean, it appears an ARM 


of the ſea.” Boven admits of no ſuch uſe; al- 
though in ſome remote provinces, when a man 


is in particularly high ſpirits, and ſeems to en- 
tertain flighty notions of his own greatneſs, 
ye * he is got up among the zovons. The 


| various 
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various ramifications of ſcience are familiarly 
termed BRANCHES of literature; and every 
clerk in every office ſignified through the court 
z regiſter, knows the preciſe value of what he in 
true office cant calls a BRancn -of buſineſs, — 
The collateral relations to a great family are 
BRANCHEs from the old genealogical tree; and 
where they conſider themſelves as ſuch, it is 
ſeen in the attachment ſnewn by them to the 
parent ſtem: this is ſtill frequent in Wales and 
Scotland, where, if theſe new-fangled notions 
of liberty and independence pervade not, good 
examples may yet be given perhaps of firm ad- 
herence to our old national conſtitution, church 
and king; remembering that reverence is due to 
government, and veneration to the trunk of 
ſovereignty, however ſome of the BRANCHEs, 
decayed by time or injured by ſtorms, may to a 
faſtidious taſte and haſty-judging eye, appear 
to be diſgracing its general form and majeſtic 
beauty. Cutting them off will at any rate be 
worſe; the circulation of vitality muſt ſtop, 
and every twig muſt feel the ſad, the certain 
effect. 

But the cenſurers will fay, we have BRANCH- 
ED out too far from our ſubjet; and by that 
cenſure foreigners will find that this noun makes 
a verb of common uſe, which ARM and BOUGH 
are incapable of doing. 


BRAND, 
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BRAND, e ame "STICK SET- ON VO? 


ARE exatly Fen end with mu to the 
literal ſenſe ; - yet the firſt being uſed poetically, 
and the ſecond very ſeriouſly, and both being 
taken for figures of people who delight in-confu- 
ſion, and are from the heat of their own paſſions, 
and proneneſs to create warm diſputes and ot 
contention among their neighbours, juſtly term- 
ed incendiarie my foreign readers muſt be care- 
ful not to dignify a sri ER or faggot lighted in a 
farmer's chimney by the name of IRE BRAND: 
although were they writing, or even relating, a 
ſtory of dangers in a wood by night, happening 
to thoſe who traverſe the pathleſs wilds of Africa 


or America, it would be perfectly right to tell, , 


that having cauſed large fires to be made, they 
lay all night beſide them; reſolving, if any 
wild beaſt ſhould venture at diſturbing their re- 
poſe, to throw an ignited BRAND full in his 
face, which would force him to retire much 
quicker than any arms that could be. uſed. -- 
Meantime theſe words are perpetually uſed in 

a figurative ſenſe. We ſay, and juſtly, that the 
French are become a cluſter of rx1REBRANDS, 
darting out upon all the other nations of Eu- 
rope, where by unſeen power combuſtible mat- 
ter appears to teem in a manner never obſerved 
before, preparatory as I ſhould ſuppoſe to a 
general conflagration of men's. minds, meant to 
precede that of the material world. All is in a 
| ; ſtate 
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ſtate of fermentation. Monarchs aſſaſſinated in 
one country baffled and degraded in another—. 
dying under ſuſpicion of poiſon in a third pub- 


hcly and ſolemnly executed in a fourth— within 


theſe laſt four years! The kindled BR AN DS flung 
at our own iſſand—and blockheads even there 
ready to blow; for fear our natural phlegm, 
and fog, even without much effort of virtue, or 
credit to our {kill, ſhould ſuffer it to extinguiſh 
of itſelf. How ought ſuch characters to be ab- 


horred and ſhunned! and how, if decent times 


in Europe ever ſhould return, how en their 
eonduct contribute 


10 BRAND OR TO o 


MEN ſo unfeeling to their country's danger; 
ſo deſirous of a name, though purchaſed by her 
undoing! For this word glides moſt naturally 
into a verb; the more naturally, perhaps, be- 
cauſe alluding to our cuſtom of burning in the 
hand thoſe who have committed certain crimes, 
which operation is called BN AN DING the perſon. 
To sriexArTTZE is for the moſt part a figura- 
tive expreſſion, uſed generally in an ill ſenſe, 
though taken from the famous ſtory of St. Fran- 
eis, who received by miracle, or was ſaid to 
have received, the sTIGMATA, or five ſacred 
wounds of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, impreſſed by 

a ſeraph on his hands, feet, and fide, as marks 
of fadour from above. A tale which, however 

iN diſ- 
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Giferedited by the preſent age; was leſs doubted 

and I fear much better known, propagated no 

doubt with much more earneſtneſs, about the 

year 1590, than were the truths of that goſpel 

for which St. Francis was willing to renounce, 

in a truly literal ſenſe, this world with its cor 
ruptions and aeg 


— 


TO BRANDISH, To FLOURISH WEAPONS 
| | 41899 


VERBS denoting mean actions of pretended 
valour, which only tend to make the actor ridi- 
culous; at leaſt they are ſo accepted in familiar 


and common chat: in poetry the firſt wo has 
a ſerious ſenſe enough: ; 


He BRANDISH'D high his ſteel — 


Yet it is even there very near to a ludicrons 
image, and muſt be uſed cautiouſly or all will 
laugh; it is ſo cloſely connected in affinity with 
what we call vAPOURING and FLOURISHING, 
in order to obtain an ill-deſerved character 
among our companions for 


BRAVERY, VALOUR, FEARLESSNESS, FORTI- | 
TIDE, INTREPIDITY AND COURAGE: 


0 F theſe glorious qualities who is there 
would not delight to 2 the different 


features, 
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features, and trace the near approaches to ſyno- 
nymy? as the fix brothers are indeed wonder- 
fully alike, though not 1 the ſame; as 
Ovid ſays, 


Facies non omnibus una, 
Nee diverſa tamen qualem decet eſſe ſororum. 


And here converſation comes in to fix the 
rule: for if foreigners, when they ſee a ſea-boy 
mount the maſt in a hard gale, attentive to his 
duty and reckleſs of the ſtorm, ſay he is a man 
of vaLouR, they miſtake the phraſe; and muſt 
begin to learn from cuſtom, more than ſcience, 
perhaps, to call him (as he certainly is) a 
BRAVE little fellow, When told too of lord Pe- 
terborough, that he endured the painful opera- 


tion of lithotomy without ſhrinking or fainting, 


having previouſly ſtipulated that he ſnould not 
be bound; and that though free he never im- 
peded the ſurgeons, but turned by their direc- 
tion to receive each pang they were obliged to 
inflict we muſt remember that the virtue he 
then diſplayed was FORTITUDE, not BRA“ 
VERY ;—While an agile rope-dancer, and thoſe 
light active fellows that vault through a hoop 
fet on fire, or fly over eight horſes' backs 
and one rider for five ſhillings a night, are 
mere inſtances of FEARLESSNESS growing out 


of habit, and acquaintance with that mode of 


exerting it. How they would face danger in 
any other ſhape I know not, but true COURAGE 
deſpiſes it in all: and though marſhal Tu- 
| renne 
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renne might perhaps have been laughed at by 

a modern. glazier's apprentice, were he ſet to 

clean a two pair of ſtairs window, outſide upon a 
a tottering board, as may be frequently ſeen in 

the city of London Cæſar would have been 
laughed at only for his aukwardneſs, I truſt, for 


fear ſeemed to find no pou in the dun of 
Cæſar. N 


Great Julius, on the mountain bred, - 

A flock, perhaps, or herd had led; 

He who controul'd the world had been | 2 
But the beſt wreſtler on the green, 


ſays Waller: yet he would have been the fr/? 
and beſt in every ſituation, I doubt not. While 
ſuch however is the value of words, that they 
alone give well proportioned praiſe to heroes 
and to martyrs, let no one ſay ſynonymy is of | |; 
ſmall importance. Examples, 'meantime, of 
firm and patient ſufferance may be found equal 
even to the moſt raiſed expectation among the 
female ſex, and that among women moſt deli- 
cately bred too; witneſs Mary queen of Scots 
and Anna Boleyn, who both met death in his 
moſt dreadful form, perhaps, with unabated 
FORTITUDE, though neither of them would pro- 
bably have ſhewn couRAGE ina battle, or have 
been able to look without evident marks of ter- 
ror in their countenances upon thoſe acts of 1x. 
TREPIDITY Often diſplayed in war. 


Heaven, when its hand pour'd ſoftneſs on our limbs, 
Unfit for toils, and poliſh'd into weakneſs, _ 
Made paſſive FoxTITUDE the praiſe of woman, = 
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Yet is this quality, however eſtimable, only a a 
fingle ingredient among the reſt ; which, joined 


together,” compoſe a character of perfect cov- 
KAGE: While BRAVERY may be daily found 


among the coarſeſt mortals, among brutes; for 


never yet did modern pugiliſt or Roman gladi- 
ator go beyond a high bred game-cock, braveſt 
of terreſtrial animals! in that undaunted power 
of reſiſtance and ſelf-defence, that pertinaciouſ- 
neſs of attack, and reſolution never to yield, 
which conſtitutes real pRavierRy. Valovs, 
poſitively ſo called, differs from all theſe, I 
think, . but leaſt from this laſt named energy : 
it is confeſſedly ſought in its proper place, the 
field; and whilſt I ſhould be tempted to give 
the Spartan Boy or London Prentice as inſtan- 
ces of fturdy BRaveRY, Charles of Sweden 
ſhould remain my example of heroic vALOUR. 
When hopeleſs and even careleſs of ſucceſs, he 
fought againſt fire and ſword to defend his in- 
trenchments at Bender, *twas thirſt of fame in- 
ſpired his frantic vaLourR. When Iſadas the 
Lacedzmonian, ſtarting from his bath at ſound 
of the warrior-truntpet, ruſhed naked againſt an 
armed force of. well-difciplined troops, and 
mowed down multitudes in his fit of glorious 
phrenſy, ſuch vaLovk forced a ſtatue from his 
country, while its government with equal juſ- 


| tice puniſhed his contempt of decorum. “ Riſe 


thou 1 in thy ſtrength, thou mighty man of A- 
Lous,” cries the angel to Gideon, the Ifraeli- 
tiſh hero: and one annexes no other idea than 


3 that 


i 4 


that of va1ouk to the fiitious knights of the 
twelfth century, Amadis de Gaul or Belianis of 
Greece, who killed dragons, / reſcued: damſels, 
&c.—whilſt 1NTREPIDITY is a quality of the 
mind. Yet even that fervour of a gallant ſoul, 
by which Sir Edward Hawke was happily im- 
pelled to attack and vanquiſh far ſuperior force, 
mid riſing tempeſts, falling darkneſs, and the 
Juſt terror of experienced mariners, a lee-ſhore; 
—that generous, that magnanimous ſentiment 
which prompted the prince of Orange, in his 
early years, to oppoſe the conqueſts of Louis 
Quatorze, project the drowning his whole coun- 
try to fave her from invaſion; promiſing to open 
her ſluices by degrees and lay his own little 
body in the laſt dyke ;—this nobleneſs of nature, 
this ſpirit of 1iNTRE?P1DITY, muſt yet be ſecond- 
ed by a power of invention, a coolneſs of reſo- 
lution, an unwearied temper to perſiſt in each 
greatly-formed deſign, before we can venture 
any mortal man as a right example of perfed, 
genuine, and uncontrouertible COUR'AGE. 

To this diſtinguiſhed honour, however, rod 
as it 18, John duke of Marlborough, Frede- 
ric the Third, king of Pruſſia, and far beyond 
them both the firſt Roman Czſar, purchaſed the 
juſt pretenſion—by a ſeries of years ſpent in 
_ continual alarm, danger in every ſhape, and 
contempt of it on every occahon. Tedious 
though active hours paſſed in perpetual wars; 
long habits of a camp with all its train of cer- 
tain, its conſtant bee, for uncertain, 

evils; 


* 
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evils; well tried and habitual EARLESSNESGS Of 
accidents; FORTITUDE to ſupport ill health and 
pain, even equal to that vatove' with which 
that general often tempted perilous fituations— 
compoſe the life and character of immortal 
Julius, whoſe perſonal R AVERY during the ex- 
ecution of his great deſigns, failed not to ſecond 
with reſiſtleſs power the iNTREPIDITY with 
which his ſoul had conceived them ; leaving 
thus, by a ſteady yet animated couRAGRE, an 
example which two or three men alone have 
been found able to follow (and that at a diſ- 
tance) for eighteen hundred years. + . 


* | 


— —— — 


BROILS, QUARRELS, CONTESTS, TUMULTS, 
INSURRECTIONS. 


« THIS will grow to a BROIL anon,” ſays 

rs. Quickly, when Piſtol ſtrikes out a quarrel 
at her houſe all about nothing. So true 1s it 
that a coNTEST 1s loweſt on the ſcale of this 
ſtormy catalogue, which may however warm up 
into a QUARREL, and that folly end in a petty 
BROIL, OFY/BRAWL, which means nearly the fame 
thing, if half a dozen more hot-headed fellows 
engage in it. This laſt is chiefly a word ſigni- 
fying diſputes among coarſe Women, 


Who ſcold and BRAWI both M and day, | 


as the ſong ſays of them.” Both words derive 
from the obſolete French brauler, or the modern 


4 
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fe brouiller ; and it is devoutly to be wiſhed that 
all the fynonymy belonging to it may for ever 
keep in Paris, and among her poiſſardes - not 
iufecting with any diſpoſition towards ſuch mean- 
neſs and ſcurrility her peageful neighbours. 


— — 


BROOD, CLUTCH, PROGENY OF FEATHERED 
' ANIMALS. 


IT is diſtreſſing enough to Gahan ole 
they find us arbitrarily calling the young do- 
meſtic fowl which follow a turkey a fine 3ROOp, 
when we talked but two minutes before of a 
CLUTCH of Chickens, and perhaps cry out in 
the next breath, Here's a flock of young geeſe 
on this water! The firſt of theſe words. how- 
ever mult be their decided choice; as in ſaying 
that they cannot be wrong : - the laſt word does 
not allude to the goſlings, but means the number 
all together; and the ſecond word is only uſed 
from the trick a hen has to herſelf almoſt, of 
calling her little ones ſo c/oſe/y round her in 
times of danger, that you may Lurch or make 
a handful of them, as we ſay. Mr. Addiſon, 
who was more an elegant author than good natu- 
raliſt, teaches them in his Spectators to ſay a 
BROOD of ducks, when he expreſſes his admira- 
tion of the providence by which all the works 
of heaven are governed; and he is the beſt 
language maſter : though that very paper be- 
trays the little {kill with which he looked on ſuch 
matters in a thouſand inſtances. | 

Vor. I. E 5 ' BROOK, 
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BROOK, RIVULET, STREAM, RIVER, 


ARE much in the ſame manner ſynonymous, 
ſo far as relates to poetical uſe, &c. but Mr. 
Locke ſhews us how to ſeparate them in conver- 
ſation, and how they really ſeparate by nature, 
when he tells us that ©-seRINGs make little 
RIVULETS, and theſe united form BROOE¹”öSH; 
which coming forward in s8TREAms, compoſe 
great RIVERS that run into the ſea.” Doctor 
Johnſon, whoſe ideas of any thing not poſitively 
large were ever mingled with contempt, aſked 
of one of our ſharp currents in North Wales— 
Has this BROOK e'er a name? and received for 
anſwer— Why, dear Sir, this is the RIVER Uſ- 
trad.—Let us, ſaid he, turning to his friend, 
jump over it directly, and ſhew them how an 
Engliſhman ſhould treat a Welch RIVIXũ. 


— 


—— 


TO BUSTLE, TO BE BUSY, TO BE EMPLOYED, 
OR STIRRING, TO BE NOTABLE. 


THESE all ſeem female qualifications, or 
at higheſt—commercial ones. A NOTABLE 
woman, ſay we, is of admirable utility in a 
ſmall ſhop of quick trade, and numerous cuſ- 
tomers: ſuch a one will BUsTLE better through 
life than her huſband, and be 8T1RRING earlier 
in a morning, becauſe ſhe is not like him tempt- 
ed to drink over night: her Bus fingers ever 
EMPLOYED will find time to work even while 


ſhe 
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ſhe fits behind the counter, if ſhe has in her 
that true ſpirit of houſewifery which diſtin- 
guiſhes the female ſex; for whilſt men think 
with our great Lord Bacon (at leaft in general) 
that riches are for ſpending, and ſpending is for 
honour, women for the moſt part conſider riches 
as good for mere accumulation and ſaving. The 
merchant therefore ſays, Riches having wings 
to fly away, we will ſend ſome flying forth to 
fetch in others while his wife, when ſuffered 
to preſide in ſuch matters, makes haſte to elip 
the feathers, and depends on parſimony rather 
than hazard for future proviſion of wealth. — 
This temper therefore, though deſtructive in 
commerce's extenſive ſchemes, is yet excellent 
in the petty paths of a lucrative life; and ſuch 


women are not difficult to find in London or 


2 


CALM, SERENE, TRANQUIL, PEACEFUL, QUIET, 
STILL. 


Mx. App1s0N has been cenſured, and not 
unjuſtly, for giving the two firſt enen to his 
angel 


Calm and POOR: he drives the furious blaſt 


becauſe, ſays the critic, thoſe words being ſtrict- 
ly ſynonymous, the poet has in this too. much 
celebrated ſimile been guilty of unpardonable 
tautales yea are the words merely miſapplied, 


E 2 or 


* 
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or rather applied unluckily than ill—for if in 


far inferior verſes you ſhould read that 


When caLn the winds, SERENE the ſky, 
Our thoughts enjoy TRANqQuiLLITY : 
Thro? the sT1LL hours when yEAcCgFuL night 


Does man to quieT reſt invite 
A | 
we ſhould diſcover in theſe lines, however flat 


and infipid, no glaring fault of the ſame kind, 
although their brevity brings all the acceffory 
words crowding together. — Perhaps inde as 
adverbs they may have a cloſer affinity—yet I 
ſee no reaſon for it: to uſe them as adjectives 
ſeems the more obvious ſenſe, and then they 
harmonize well enough. 


— — — — 


CANDOUR, PURITY OF MIND, OPENNESS, 
INGENULTY; SINCERITY. 


THESE terms again, though pleaſingly ana- 
logous, are not allied in an exact ſynonymy : 
and we might add with propriety UNRESERVED- 
NESS too, a quality much like the others, but 
forgotten upon the liſt. This laſt is however 
particularly valuable in youth, and engaging 
beyond all others to people entruſted with the 
guidance of young minds; yet would ſuch con- 
ductors do well to remember that innocence is 
intended one day to ripen into virtue, and good 
parts be matured into wiſdom—lſo that if a young 
man can keep his e of MIND and AN- 

POUR, both which imply but whiteneſs, not 
fran- 
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tranſparency, till five- and- twenty years ald we 
will ſay—it is a great matter in this wicked 
world, and it is enough; for who in theſe days 
will dare to wiſh a window before his breaſt, as 
that old Roman did who deſired every paſſer- by 
might witneſs his moſt ſecret thoughts? Such 
OPENNESS of temper would ruin all our friend- 
ſhips, fince *twere no prudence to confide in 
him who profeſſes total uNzEstRVEDNESS; and 
although diſguiſe is mean, we muſt own that 
nakedneſs is no leſs indecent : and with perfect 
INGENUITY do I confeſs my perſuaſion, that 
thoſe who harangue loudeſt and longeſt in praiſe 
of bold s1ncerxiTy defre more frequently to 
pradtiſe than endure it; to be upheld in their 
privileges of preſcribing to their neighbours, and 
of dealing out blame with more fincere than ten- 
der kindneſs, rather than feel any wiſh to be 
told their own faults, and profit by the infor- 
mation. 


— 


CHOLERIC, PASSIONATE, IRASC ILE, INDIG- 
NANT, ANGRY, WRATHFUL, VIOLENT, 
© HASTY, TESTY, PEEVISH, FRETFUL. 


OF theſe unpleafing words ſome are ſyno- 
nymous to each other and ſome are not: the 
firſt is the leaſt IJ think, the ſecond moſt in uſe. 
A man merely of a nasTy temper is often term- 
ed yas$810NATE, though that quality implies a 
mind little under its own controul upon any oc- 
cafion ; and people eaſily endure to have their 

W 
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neighbours give them a character for being y as- 
8SIONATE, When in my acceptation of the word 
they are nothing leſs. An 1Rasc1BLE diſpoſt- 
tion is often attributed to nations, or to diſtricts. 
Natives of Wales are juſtly charged with promp- 
titude to ſudden reſentment, while the Portu- 
gueſe have been obſerved coolly to ſtudy for a 
moment of future revenge; and. I have myſelf 
heard General Paoli praiſe a Corſican for hav- 
ing profeſſed himſelf contented to die, could 
he in his laſt pangs be gratified with ſeeing his 
enemy's agonizing grin : that was the very phraſe. 
CrnoLtRic has, by frequent adaptation to ludt- 
crous characters on the ftage, contracted ſome- 
what of comical, that excites laughter merely 
by pronouncing it :—lo in a ſmaller degree does 
TESTY too, which idea the fancy feels ever dif. 
poſed to connect I think with old age, and ſnap- 
piſh though toothleſs ill- humour; whilſt the 
word yEEVI8H beſt expreſſes female froward- 
neſs, and delicacy worn too thin to endure the 
handling. ANGRY has a much more enlarged 
fignification. We ſay, an ANGRY father, an 
ANGRY ſky, an ANGRY viper, Or AN ANGRY 
wound. but FRETFUL is with moſt propriety 
attributed to feeble infancy, or helpleſs ſickneſs 
hen the weak though painful cry for afliſt- 
ance is ill underſtood, or brutally neglected. 
INDdicNanNT meantime derives from a higher 
ſtock, and feels a wicked world as *twere un- 
worthy of its favour. Jugurtha was 1NDIGNANT 
| when 4 he contemplated the venality of Rome, 


— | 
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and Juvenal 1NDIGNANTLY ſatirizes her groſſer 
vices. Cato's great foul, IN DIN ANA of the age 
he lived in, left the earth as fable ſuppoſes Af 
træa to have done: he died of iNDIGNATION. 
Let not meanwhile a common mortal of theſe 
common times fancy himſelf privileged to imi- 
tate ſuch examples; or heat up a temper na- 
turally cHOLERIC: into ſtudied vioLENCE for 
ſmall offences, and call himſelf IN DIOGNANT; 
leſt though he fright his wife perhaps, and ha- 
raſs his ſervants, as the Rambler ſays—the Teſt 
of the world will juſt look on and laugh;—till 
the petty chagrin which firſt agitated his Ax ER 
—though apparently derived from an Italian 
word ſciagurina, meaning a flight misfortune— .. 
end in ſerious diſadvantage, and open mortifi- 


cation.—But tis time to call in the word of al! 


our ſynonymy moſt grave and ſolem, while 
WRATHFUL really ſeems as if ſet apart in our 
language to repreſent and deſcribe nothing leſs 
than Almighty Power offended :—'tis therefore 
ſeldom uſed except on occaſions when we con- 
clude the WRATHTVL Deity diſpoſed to puniſh 
finful man for ſo long inſulting his endurance of 
their guilt and folly, 


CIRCUMSTANCES, ADJUNCTS' TO A FACT, 
A | APPENDANTS, 


* 


ARE very nearly if not completely Now. 
e, ; yet haas the firſt of theſe words in com- 
mon 
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2x os 4 * 


mon converſation ſo ſwallowed up the other two, 
as to render them unheard of and forgotten— 
beſides increaſing and enlarging its own conſe- 
quence in our language, ſo as to take up more 
room than was originally allotted to its occupa- 
tion. CIRCUMSTANCES are onlythoſe adventi- 
tious minutiæ which furround a fact, as a glance 
upon the etymology will ſoon convince us. You 
cannot accuſe a man of murder without know- 
ledge of the cixcumsTANCes, ſay we—and 
truly—for there is no knowing how any action 
ſtands relatively, till the R cUMs8TANCEs to 
which it relates have been examined. All this 
is well. Commercial phraſeology however, ex- 
tending the influence of this ſubſtantive, pro- 
nounces a man rich or poor according to his 
CIRCUMSTANCES. Nor 1s this very wrong, be- 
cauſe opulence will attract agreeable ApPEN D/ 
ANTs round a perſon, who is now by a ſtrained 
metaphor ſaid to be in eaſy circumſtances—a fill 
adjective for thoſe who know not that they uſe 
it becauſe the French have a way of calling 
competence les coudes franches, eaſy-elbowed ;— 
able to move in ſhort—contraſted againſt gen&e. 
Our news-paper diale& meantime. improving 
this perverſeneſs into downright abſurdity, tell 
us that the miniſter is unlikely to hold his poſt 
under the preſent cIRCUMSTANCES—a Phraſe 
very difficult to comprehend—ſince however he 
may be ſaid to lie under heavy cenſure as under 
the rod if you will; a man cannot lie under c1R- 
CUMSTANCES, becauſe ey are ſure to ſtand 
around 
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around him, whatever be his ſituation in life or 

death, for ſo their very name implies. | 
 ApJuners are ſcarce named now but by Lo- 

gicians in the ſchools; they hold the ſame rank 


as s Civilians ACCESSORIA-. 


CLEAR, PELLUCID, TRANSPARENT. 


THESE, when applied to water, are adjec- 
tives ſtrictly ſynonymous: the German rivers' 
have juſt title to them all, but we muſt uſe only- 
the firſt if ſpeaking of air or weather. Deſerib- 
ing the EleQor of Saxony's famous diamond in- 
deed, every epithet expreſſive of perfection might 
. þe introduced ; ſuſhce it to obſerve, that this 
beautiful produce of nature, in ze equal to the 
ſtone of a common apricot, is ſingularly EAR. 
and of the moſt PpELLVU ID whiteneſs; and that 
being ſet TRANSPARENT, its peculiar brillianey, 
and freedom from flaws, is the more e eaſily di- 
ftinguiſhed and admired. | 


CLERGY, PRIESTHOOD, BODY OF ECCLE- 
| SIASTICS. | 


WORDS differing, I think, chiefly in their 
application. We ſay the Jewiſh or Egyptian 
PRIESTHOOD, the Romiſh or Anglican, cLERGY; 
and we call the Proteſtant Diſſenting Teachers 
2 BoDY of ECCLESIASTICS, With ſomewhat leſs 


* 


% 
* 
— 
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propriety, becauſe” they for the moſt part hav- 
ing no church, ſhould rather be termed Paſtors, 
who feed their flock erratie on the hills, for- 
bearing the fold of the ſhepherd. Meantime, 
as Atterbury ſays, this claſs of mankind has in 
all nations, all religions, and all ſects, been ever 
eſteemed highly venerable; and ſo did God per- 
ſonally, among his own peculiar people, protect 
thoſe ſet apart by himſelf for his own ſervice, that 
the moſt dreadful judgments were more ſuddenly 
| hurled againſt thoſe who under the Jewiſh theo- 
eracy diſputed the authority, or inſulted the 
office of PRIESTHOOD. Nadab and Abihu died 
in the temple's porch for the laſt-named offence ; 
and Miriam, ſiſter to Moſes, was covered with 
a leproſy for the firſt. Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, princes of great dignity among their 
kinsfolk, were {wallowed up alive by an imme- 
diate diſruption of the earth under their tents, 
at the doors of which they.ſtood defying that 
vengeance which they thought more diſtant — 
Nor does the learned Humphrey Prideaux ſcruple 
to aſſert, that the groſs and unauthorized, and 
brutal inſult committed by Cambyſes on even 
the Egyptian yRIESTHOOD though heatheniſh, 
was puniſhed by Heaven in an exemplary man- 
ner, when returning home after his vexatious 
diſappointments his ſword ſlipped the ſcabbard, 
and wounding the great artery of the thigh cauſ- 
ed his death preciſely as he had intentionally 
deſtroyed by a ſtab in the ſame part, the help- 
leſs object of Egypt's adoration. Certain it is, 
that 
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that the Chriſtian Apoſtle enjoins us to give no 
offence either to Jew or Gentile, and above all 
to any church of God. Whether - Cambyſes 
was bound by laws publiſhed ſo long after his 

death, we have a right to doubt; but no one 
has a right to doubt whether the till- now un- 
heard-of inſults and cruelties practiſed on the 
Chriſtian LER VY in France are juſt objects of 
Heaven's vengeance, nor can any one imagine 
that God will ſuffer to paſs unpuniſhed impie- 
ties of ſo horrible a mature. Religion and 
Scciety,“ ſays the great author of the Alliance 
between Church and State, “are ſo connected, 
that as in the beginning of things Society ſup- 
ports Religion by the appointment of a Bop of 
ECCLESIASTICS appropriated to church ſervice; 
ſo towards the end you will fee Religion in her 
turn ſupporting Society, which on her removal 
will drop all to pieces;” and fo the event has 

proved. The democratic Frenchmen fell upon 
their oLERGY firſt, and, by the rapid ſtrides 
made fince their firſt attack, have ſhown man- 
kind that, to inſult the perſons and deſpiſe the 
office of their paſtors, 1s only a firſt ſtep towards 
the denial of his authority who firſt appointed 
them ;—and although Religion by the warmth + 
of ſome ſoils may be ſomewhat run to ſeed, wo 
to the daring hand that is ftretched forth to 
pluck it up! Whenever a Church falls, the 
State which neglects to maintain its venerable 
dignity, and I will add its decent fplendour too, 
which niggardly with-holds the fruit of the vine 
from him who labours in the vineyard, and 


meanly ' 
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meanly tries to ſtarve its true ally, deſerves the 
diſtreſſes which ſoon will fall upon it, and join 
in mutual ruin what ought to have been con- 
need in happineſs and power. For as the 
State puniſhes deviation from the rule of right 
as crimes only, not as fins ; it ſtands in need of 
aſſiſtance from the Church to correct ſinful ac- 
tions which are overlooked by the civil tribu- 
nal, though highly pernicious to ſociety : and 
hence may be deduced the end and uſe of our 
Spiritual and Eccleſiaſtical Courts; ſuch as thoſe 
acting under the Primate, and called the Pre- 
rogative Courts for that very reaſon, becauſe it 
was the State which firſt having ſought alliance 
with the Church, is now bound to protect it; 
for together they muſt ſtand or fall ; and our 
intereſt as well as duty is concerned in defend- 
ing that hierarchy and well-ordered gradation, 
which when once touched by 8 og rapa- 
city we ſee what follows. 


That the Roman Church may be, as all hu- 
man inſtitutions are, in ſome degree and in ſome 
points erroneous, can afford no excuſe to its 
deſtroyers; they diſpute mo dogma, they un- 
derſtand not the nature of any fault in its opi- 
nions; they ſeize a helpleſs prey as does the 
vulture, without confidering whether the bird 
is, as the fanciers call it, of the true feather :— 
ſufficient temptation is to them its glowing plum- 
age and delicious flavour; nor can its conſecra- 
tion to facred uſe preſerve it from violation | 


Peaſants 
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Peaſants tread 
Upon the necks of nobles: low are laid 
The reverend creſier and the holy mitre, 
And deſolation covers all their land. 


Far from our happy ifland may Heaven avert ' 
ſuch crimes and ſuch calamities! and may we 
by our tenderneſs towards our Chriſtian 'bre- 
thren, the ſuffering LEROVY of a neighbouring 
kingdom, ſhow ourſelves in ſome meaſure de- 
ſerving the honour of contributing to reſtore 
their Church to order, and maintain our own ! 


CLEVER, DEXTROUS, SKILFUL. 
23 


TO which might be added another pretty 
word well taken into our language without alte- 
ration of ſpelling, and called adroit. This ad- 
jective ſnould not have been omitted on the liſt, 
as it will be very ſuitable to foreigners, and leſs 
approaching to vulgarity than L EVER, which 

if applied to things high or ſerious, frights one. 
"TE fay, The miniſter managed aprorTLY in 
procuring men eminently 8KILFUL in the art 
of engineering, and equally peExTROUS in the 
manual uſe of ſuch machines; for let a fellow 
be as CLEVER as he can, without practice no 
perſon will arrive- at being neat-handed -and 
DEXTROUS about any thing, leaſt of all in mat- 
ters where complicated machinery is in queſ- 
tion: I have therefore httle opinion of thoſe 
eontrivances and modern inventions to prevent 


fire 
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fire or thieves; particularly a picce of work 
| manſhip once ſhewn me of a ladder and fire- 
engine combined, which alternately prevented 
the operation of each other.—Few things indeed 


are more offenſive than thoſe futile, and half 
impracticable devices to ſnuff a candle after 


ſome new method; by which tricks eLEVER 


fellows however are $KILFUL enough to get 


money from neighbours more rich than wiſe, 


who like the lady in Young's Satires 


To eat their breakfaſts will project a ſcheme, 
Nor take their tea without a ſtratagem ; 


to the contriving of which we will leave them, 
and paſs on to 


CLOSE, SECRET, PRIVATE. 


AND here, inſtructed by Sir Francis Bacon, 


we might eaſily bring in this ſynonymy to illuſ- 


trate the character of Henry the Seventh of Eng- 
land, who although a juſt man and eminently 
conſtant in his friendſhips, was ſo Los, that 
even thoſe who were admitted to paſs PRIVATE 
hours with him never knew any thing of his 
SECRET counſels, or could pretend his future 
intentions even to guels at. 

Such a man is beſt repreſented by one who, 
walking with a dark lanthorn in the night, con- 


trives to throw the light on his companions, and 


diſcovers their faces while his own keeps hid: 


we 
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we muſt not ſuffer foreigners however to think the 
adverbs are exactly ſynonymous. 'Croset is an 
epithet they will often have opportunity to give 
our atmoſphere here in Britain; the other two 
would be ridiculous: the PRIVATE drawer of 
an eſcritoire too muſt be ſhut Los we will 
add, or all the papers there, perhaps contain- 
ing SECRET intelligence, will be diſcovered and 
expoled. TE TY) 1 


CLCSE, COVETOUS, AVARICIOUS, srI Nor, 
PARSIMONIOUS, NEAR, NIGGARDLY, 
PENURIOUS. | 


THE firſt and fourth upon this hateful liſt 
are ſtrictly ſynonymous, and 8TINGY 1s a mean ö 
word: Los ſhould be uſed inſtead on't. The 
other terms are often confounded too, though 
the qualities differ exceedingly. The laſt- named 
prince was eminently PARSIMONIOUS even of 
| his people's money, while his rejection of Ame- 
rica's treaſure proves him by no means AvARI- 
c10Us :z-but Catiline, alieni appetens, ſui pro- 
fuſus, . a coVETOUS character, though de- 
lighting in expenſive diſſipation. Of all ſove- 
reigns Galba ſeems to have been moſt cLOSRE 
and NEAR—NIGGARDLY in giving, and in ſ end- 
ing PENURIOUS: the reaſon was probably be- 
cauſe he came late into the poſſeſſion of wealth, 
and was afraid to part with what he had lo late- 
ly obtained. Nothing loſes reſpect ſrom inti- 
macy ſo completely as riches. A gameſter ne- 


ver 
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ver regards that which he ſees changing hands 
ſo conſtantly — his wiſh for money is but to 
play with it, no care for what it purchaſes di- 
ſturbs him, the houſe of a gameſter is diſordered 


like his mind: but no man is more willing to 
let it glide through his fingers; and if even his 
wife will watch him home after a winning day, 
ſhe may get a ſhare of the plunder. How dif- 
ferent the man who leads by choice a paR81Mo- 
N1IOUs life in order to beſtow his ſuperfluities 
upon the poor! Such a character is praiſe-wor- 
thy in fight of God and Man, provided he con- 
trives to throw no diſgrace upon his own virtue 
by an appearance of srIN GY CLOSENESS, which 
offends all people, though it injures none. 


OUR climate affords frequent opportunities 
for theſe uncomfortable epithets, I fear it will 
be faid. We muſt teach thoſe the uſe of words, 
who are unaccuſtomed to their neceſſity: yet 
when I ſaw the poor at Milan running about 
the ſtreets with a little pipkin hung at their arm 
with fire in it, to hold their 3LEAK blue noſes 
over for fear they ſhould drop off with the cop 
almoſt, I though tour own London not quite ſo 
ſtarving a place: however, the long winters 
there do give a CHILL to the blood, which na- 
tives of a warmer country are-apt to think never 
gets thawed till May. Their froſts are ſharp, 

Xe but 
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tut ſhort; and the ſituations of their towns ſome” 
how have not a BLEAK appearance as in Ger- 


many, although one Bavarian foreſt would fur-' 


niſnh Italy with wood for, I gueſs not, how many 


years. In England if a province is not richly | 
clothed with plantations, we think ourſelves un- 


done; while the boaſted ſituation of Naples is 
ſurpriſingly denuded :—but we, following the 
direction of Mr. Pope, conſult the genius of the 
place in all, and ſecure from Dalkeith and Hope- 
toun houſe all thoſe diſagreeable circumſtances 
which foreigners might naturally expect from a 
northern latitude. Britiſh induſtry gives an air 
of convenience, nay; of ſnugneſs, even to the 
coLDEsT ſcenes of life; and when 1 ſaw a 
bright ſun gild the lawn before Inverary Caſtle, 


where fourſcore hay- makers enlivened the place 
with their ſongs, while they adorned it by their 
labours — roſes blooming in the garden,: fiſh 


caught that moment from the lake, and ſtraw- 
berries preſented to us at the inn, that we might 


eat them at our leiſure in the chaiſe—I regret- 


ted very little the heats of a ſtronger coloured 
climate. | | 


COMMERCE, TRADE, TRAFFIC, BUSINESS, 


ARE nearly ſynonymous certainly, and uſed 
each for other upon all great occaſions. Eng- 
land may with propriety be ſaid to have any or 
all of theſe—coMmERce, TRADE, TRAFFIC, or 

5 | F 4 BUSINESS 
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BUSINESS—wWwith thoſe other nations among 
- whom and herſelf there is kept a perpetual in- 
tercourſe. Yet common converſation ſhews us 
the ſhading thus: when one obſerves that peo- 
ple 3 in BUsINE8s take a juſt, and rational intereſt 
in what concerns the ſtate of COMMERCE in 
Great Britain, where the admirable roads, na- 
vigable canals, and other works of immenſe coſt 
and labour, have ſo facilitated internal commu- 
nication of one city or town with another, that 
as much benefit has in theſe late years accrued 
to petty TRAFFIC, as to TRADE in general.— 
Such are the advantages of mercantile people 
taking a ſhare in the conduct of a ſtate, which 
ſmall in itſelf owes much of its dignity to the 
extenfiveneſs of its comMEeRce. For it is this 
firſt word that includes all the reft, and ſerves 
as tranſcendental, when we affirm that com- 
MERCE alone wilt produce ſomewhat of demo- 
cratic manners, and diſſeminate principles of 
real liberty throughout a nation; becauſe no 
man will TRADE for what he cannot appropri- 
ate, or turn to purpoſes of exaltation in his own 
happy country : yet that democracy will as 
ſurely produce CONMERCE in a widely ſpread- 
ing continental empire, may reaſonably be 
_ doubted ——French philoſophy has urged the 
trial, and Europe will ſoon ſee the reſult of ſuch 
experiments. Let it confirm the old proverb 
Co is eſſe velis, and ſtop the progreſs of fur- 
ther innovation. 
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The word in queſtion was originally accented = 
on the laſt ſyllable, at leaſt when uſed partici- 
pally : : | | 
Her looks commerciug with the ſkies, | 
ſays Milton. 


CRIME, SIN, AND VICE, 


ARE by no means ſtrictly ſynonymous; for 
although there are too many actions which in- 
elude them all, yet are the words ſtill in their 
natures ſeparate. The firſt alluding to our hu- 
man laws, expreſſes a breach made in ſocial 


ties, and the neceſſary compacts between man 


and man. The ſecond implies offence againſt 
God; and the laſt a depravation of the will in- 
creaſed by indulgence into groſs enormity. 
Thus forgery is a RIM, for example; infide- 
lity a 81N; and gaming a vice: while 


* 
. 1 68 y . 


CRIMINAL, SINFUL, VtcIOus,. 


FOLLOW their principals ſo cloſely, that 
even a newly arrived foreigner is ſearcely in 
danger of ſaying, There goes a 8iNyuL man 
to be hanged,” inſtead of a cxIimINar; when 
a fellow is juſtly ſuffering death by the law, for 
having made falſe draughts upon a banker: nor 
can fuch a ſtranger live in London even a week, 

-F 2 ”.. 
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I fear, without being led to call that conduct 
merely 81NFeUL, which carries our unwary youth 
to ſpouting clubs and nocturnal aſſemblies, 
where blaſphemous opinions nightly ſported | 
with impunity foon adduce a mode of behaviour 
ſuch as might be expected from ſuch tenets, 
although the propagation of them is not held 
CRIMINAL by the ſtate, till by dint of frequent- 
ing ſuch receptacles of corruption—thoſe neſts 
of villany and ſeminaries 'of evil, called by 
courteſy philoſophical meetings and ſocieties 
for diſputation—the foul, as Milton fays, im- 
bodies and imbrutes, till man contrives at laſt 
to ſtupefy even the ſenſe of fear, and ſoon in- 
curs by ſome nefarious deed not only future pu- 
niſhment from God, but immediate vengeance 
for violated laws; when having begun a vi- 
ci0us courſe of life, and not being contented 
to lead a $1NFUL one, he beeomes a CRIMINAL 
at laſt, and dies with pain and with diſgrace. 
Let every gay fellow recolle& beſide, that 


though to be called vicious ſcarce offends him, 


that is the only epithet among the three which 
can without impropriety be beſtowed on brutes. 


We ſay popularly a vicious horſe, a vicious 
bull, &e.—the others would not do. 


CROSS, UNLUCKY, VEXATIOUS, PERVERSE. 
THESE, though each have meanings appro- 
priated ſingly to themſelves, are nearly fynony- 


mous 
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mous when applied to accidents alone. It was 
UNLUCKY (ſay we) to be denied by one's ſer- 
vants when a friend knocked at the door with 
whom I happened to have ſerious buſineſs, to 
whom I had already ſolid obligations, and whoſe 
viſit I had requeſted might be made on that par- 
ticular day for my own convenience. Things 
will draw Ross ſometimes, but this was a caſe 
peculiarly vexaTious; and I have ſeldom 
been more provoked or mortified than I once 
was by this PER VERSE accident. 


— — 


A 


TO CROSS, TO THWART, TO PBSTRUCT, TO 
| © EMBARRASS, TO HINDER. 


© EVERMORE crosT and ROST nothing 
but cxosT!” ſays Petruchio when no one dared 
cRoss him: a common difpoſition enough in 
thoſe who have had their own way till they feel 
more diſpoſed to interpoſe obſtruction in the 
fchemes of others, than to fuffer any impedi- 
ments to their own. For preventing this depra- 
vity of mind nurtured by long indulgence, a 
little roughneſs from the playfellow in early 
youth: might eaſily ſuthce; or elſe a little reflec- 
tion in our riper years. Vet ſome inſtructors of 
mankind have found, that to cure this com- 
plaint tis neceſſary above all to crxoss people 
in their infancy by perpetually THw]WARTING 
their intents, OBSTRUCTING their little pro- 
Jets for petty amuſement, and contriving incel- 


lantly 
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ſantly to HIN DER enjoyments not in themſelves 
irregular, and EMBARRASs deſigns not eyil in 
their own natures. Though this be eſteemed 
however by ſome wiſe people a good and rea- 
ſonable mode of education, my head upon the 
matureſt deliberation condemns the principle as 
erroneous, while my heart rejects the practice 
as tyrannical. 


CRUEL, SEVERE, HARSH, TYRANNICAL, 


ARE words ſo odious to every ear, particu, 
larly an Engliſh one, and convey ſuch fimilar 
though not ſynonymous ideas of behaviour, ill 
adapted to human nature, repugnant to reaſon, 
and above all things contrary to the ſpirit of our 
meek religion, which, far from inflicting inju- 
ries, ſeruples even to reſent them—that tis 
painful to paſs through the lines recording ſuch 
qualities. Never indeed was there a time when 
tyranny was ſo proteſted againſt: but tis the 
tyranny of princes only that ſeems to have 
offended this enquiring age: towards 7heir ſa- 
cred perſons every HARSH meaſure has been 
adopted, every CRVEL indignity exerted. 8 
priſonment has been rendered more sEVERE by 
ſtudied barbarities in thoſe very mortals who 
deſtroyed the Baſtille ; while the feelings of na- 
ture have been TYRANNI CALLY ſported with, 
by thoſe who reject every other tie of humanity 
as adſcititious uſurpation. Irene the CRUEL, 


who 
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who reigned empreſs of the eaſt when France 
firſt inſtituted her twelve peers, and aſſiſted by 
the duke of Spoleto ſtopped her conqueſts in 
Italy Irene the exvzsr, who urged the murder 
of a thouſand men in one night, would not have 
been treated with as mach roughneſs, had ſhe 
been taken prifoner in the battle, as the daugh- 
ter of Auſtria has fuffered within theſe laſt two 
years ſufferings that make tragedy a ſport for 
babes. Nor is it neceſſary to be a king if man 
has a mind to be TYRANNICAL: nor will even 
the example of unfeeling France hinder the 
HARSH ſpirit from diſeovering its intents even 
in a country eminent ſor juſtice, for gentleneſs, 
for compaſhon, ſhewn even to our open ene- 
mies, even to our private ones, though known 
for ſuch, Yet here perhaps might now and then 
be found a father capable of feigning bankrupt- 
cy in order to drive his daughter into a match 
the hates; and, taking advantage of her tender- 
nels towards im, hurry her to laſting ruin. Or 
is a brother, an Engliſh brother, difficult to be 
ſound, who having diſſipated in vicious plea- 
ſuxes his poor fiſter's fortune, hinders her from 
obtaining the huſband of her choice, and leaves 
her unprotected on the merey of mankind? | 
How ſeldom can kings be as CRUEL? 'The 
faſhionable fop too, the hard-hearted ſon, that 
bets mad wagers on the life of a foad mother 
who gave up half her jointure to inereaſe his in- 
come, and ſets, or runs her, as the modiſh 
pbraſe is, e his gay companion” s tabby 

cat, 
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cat, for a frolic! Or ſhall we turn'our eyes to 
diſtant provinces? where the country gentle- 
man, jealous of his privileges, HARSHLY con- 
demns ſome hapleſs poacher to priſon or to exile ' 


—and all for what? for having knocked a help- 


leſs hare down, as ſhe ſat temptingly ſtill per- 
haps between the furrows, and carried her home 
for wife and children's dinner. And is not that 
SEVERE in him who argues fo for liberty in par- 


liament? But Shakeſpeare ſaid long ſince, that 


Man, vile man, dreſt in a little brief authority, 
Plays ſuch fantaſtic tricks before high . , 
As makes the angels weep. 


And Hayley tells us . 8 the modern Patriot 
acts, 

When ſoon at be by ae rare 

He turns a Tory in his elbow chair. 


8 


ro CRUSH, TO OVERWHELM, TO RUIN, 


ARE nearly if not ſtrictly ſynonymous, Me 
mply a fall of ſome immenſe weight, whether 
liquid or ſolid, on the unlucky creature RUSH - 
ED, OVERWHELMED and RUINED by the blow. 
Upon theſe principles we are however led 


againſt our will to diſapprove the uſe of this me- 


aphor by Mr. Gray, who breaks out in the be. 
ginning of his beautiful ode 


Rur ſeize thee, ruthleſs King ! 
for it is the quality of RUIN to CRUSH, not 
ſeize. Famine may be well ſaid to ſeize a mani, 
for the purpoſe of devouring—as a hungry wolf 
STS a . | wp 4 CU ; | 5 or 
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or tiger; but the elephant cxvsnes his anta- 


goniſt with his weight. When an old caſtle 
crumbles by time, and totters to its fall, how 
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are the neighbouring fields OVER WUIINE DPD 


how fits the ſad owl hooting among the wrecks 


of RUINED greatneſs! When a gallant ſhip ſplits - 


with the weight of waters on her boſom—how 
ſtands the mariner aſtoniſned at ſuch rvint 
how is the ſtouteſt heart appalled! the livelieſt 
hopes cxvsreD! the moſt aſpiring courage 
OVERWHELMED! When the faithleſs element 


on which laſt night ſne conquered a powerful 


rival, now vindicating her-own ſuperior digni- 
ty, ſwells with a tempeſt; and treads down 


among the unfathomable depths of a bailing 


ocean, the victors and the vanquiſhed.” 
So periſhed the Centaur, ſo was Gentle: . 
Thunderer; claſped in the arms of Victory, and 


CRUSHED with all their honours on their head. 


** 


10 CRY, ro e 


ARE pretty near eyndnze ben in ſome ſenſes 
certainly ; but if a foreigner ſpeaking of the 
London cRIES called them the EXcLamarions 
of the City, all would laugh. ?Tis very ſtrange 
meantime, and to me very unaccountable, that 
the ſtreets' cries ſhould reſemble each other in 
all great towns—but ſure I am that Spaz-camin, 
with a canting drawl- at the end, ſounds at 
ror like our Strep frreep exactly; and the 


 Gargon 


* 
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Gargon Limonadier at Paris - makes a pert noiſe 
like our orange-girls in the Pit of Covent Gar: 
den, that ſonnds preciſely fimilar. I was walk- 
ing one day with my own maid in an Italian 
capital, and turned ſhort on hearing ſounds like 
thoſe uttered by a London tinker—the man who 
followed us cried Caſſerol, Caſſerol d' accomodar 
A to the tune of his own braſs kettle juſt as ours | 
do: and I believe that in a little time, many 
cities will be more famous for the muſick and 
frequency of their cries than London ; becaufe 
ſhops there, increaſing daily, nay hourly, take 
all neceſſity of hawkers quite away—excepting 
perhaps juſt about the ſuburbs and new-built 
houſes, where likewiſe ſhops are everlaſtingly 
breaking forth, and afford people better ap- 
pearance of choice than can be eaſily carried 
about by thoſe who Y them, 


TO CRY, TO WEEP, 


ARE really and I think completely ſynony- 
mous, only that the laſt verb being always ap- 
propriated to ſerious purpoſes, we never ſcarcely 
uſe it in colloquial and familiar diſcourſe, up- 
leſs ironically—for tis as we ſay a tragedy word 
and Do not c&y fo, ts the phraſe to children 
or friends we are defirous of camforting. Tears 
have a very powerful effect on young people, 
and indeed on all thoſe who are new in the” 
world: but veterans have feen them tao often 

| to 
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to be much affected; and fince the years 1779 
and 80, when I lived a great deal with a lady 
who could call them up fox er own plealure,. 

and often did call them at my requeſt, the ſeeing 
one WEET has been no proof to me that any 
thing ſad or ſorrowful had befallen ; and per- 
haps ſome of the ſincereſt tears are ſhed when 
reading Richardſon's Clariſſa, or ſeeing Siddons 
in the character of Mrs. Beverley. With regard 


to real anguiſh of the heart, an * CANE: 
WEEPS but little, 


Slow-pac'd and fourer as the ftorms increaſe, 

He makes his bed beneath th? inclement drift ; 

And ſcorning the complainings of diſtreſs, 

Hardens his heart againſt aſſailing want— 
like Thomſon's Bear, ſo beautifully deſcribed 
by a poet equally ſkilled in the knowledge of 
life and of nature. Such reflections however 
will lead my readers naturally enough on to the 
next ſynonymes, which are 


CYNICAL, SNAPPISH, SNARLING, TAUNTING, 
SARCASTICK. 


AND theſe curriſn qualities (for the generous 
nature of a well-bred dog denies affinity with 
any ſuch) although the derivation of the firſt 
word did certainly come from him, are very 
near if not exactly ſynonymous. Yet I muſt 
ſay, that the 8aRcasT1c gentleman” who when 
at o club lies cloſe to give his neighbour a hiting 


anſwer 
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anſwer if he can, will not confeſs himſelf a 

ou Nie; which in common and corrupt ufe 
ſeems to imply miſanthropy and diſtance from 
mankind, rather than ill-humour when among 


them. The 8NaypPtsn houſekeeper meanwhile 


that gives ſhort anſwers to the poor viſitant 
niece, and TAUNTINGLY notices her low-bred 
children's groſs avidity for cakes they cannot be 
ſuppoſed to get at home, ſeems the domeſtick 


likelieſt to bear rule in the -eſtabliſhment of a 


SNARLING old bachelor, whoſe reviling humour 
in the laſt ſtage of life drives even his dependent 
relations from the door, and leaves him in the 


end a prey to ſtill meaner animals than they 


hirelings and ſervants, who knowing well his 

temper, | 

0 Improve that heady rage with dangerous ſkill, 
And mould his paſſions— till vary” make his will, 


* 
— ——— 
; 3 of : 


CURIOUS, | INQUISITIVE, ADDICTED TO EN- 
a QUIRY. 


THESE adjectives are not ſtrictly ſynonymous 
in converſation language; their approach to- 
wards each other is nearer in books, where the 
more ſerious ſenſe is adopted. The man indeed 
who feels as if complimented by being ſtyled a 


philoſopher ADbDIC TED ro ENQUIRY, is but lit- 


tle delighted at ſeeing himſelf claſſed among 
thoſe 1Nqu1s1TIVE mortals, who are miſerable 
if any tranſaction however trifiing chance to 


eſcape 
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eſcape their ſpivit of petty. reſearch,” and more 
cUK10Us than uſeful inveſtigation.—Theſe dili- 
gent gentlemen, who make anecdote their ſtu- 
dy, and an intimate acquamtance with every 
body's buſineſs but their own, ſole ſource of 
their beſt pleaſures in ſociety, are the people 
we call 1N@Qu1s1TIVE, and in the language of 

low females coss1PER8—a Word taken from the 
| ſponſors to a baby at his baptiſm—becauſe much 
chat is ſuppoſed to be going forward at a chriſ- 
tening. INq@u1S1F1VE they certainly muſt be, 
as to obtain facts of this nature many queſtions 
muſt be aſked; and he who relies for reception 
at one houſe, only upon his {kill at finding what 
is done at another, will after a ſhort triumph 


run much hazard I fear of being ſhut out of 
alk a . 


Scire volunt ſeereta domùs, atque inde timeri. 


And who can blame a general indignation felt 
againſt the ſpies of human kind? Every excel- 
lence may be perverted to a defect, nay to a 
crime, as every food may by ſome proceſs be 
turned into potſon ; and I have been told that 
'tis in the power of chymiſtry to extract a ſpirit 
from a common loaf of bread fo acid that coral 
and even gems may be diſſolved in it.—Let the 
man born uſeful and infipid tremble as he reads; 
and fear leſt a genius for cuxrovs reſearch, 
and honeſt enquiry into moral life, may if in- 
dulged lead people on degenerating as tis fur. © 
ther followed into a reſtleſs and 1NufS1ITIVE 
ſpirit, fatal to others” peace, productive of none 


* 
* 


to 
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to the poſſeſſor. He who attends to characters 
too much, learns to accommodate his eyes to 
minute objects, and his mind too: like him 
Who peeps through microſcopes all morning to 
view the down upon an inſect's wing, while an 
eagle ſoars over his head unnoticed in the 
clouds. *Twas thus the great Lord Verulam 
fuffered his ſervants to plunder clients with im- 
punity, while he diverted himſelf. with watch- 
ing the many changes in a thief's complexion, 
and valued himſelf on knowing, at whatever 
diſtance, the looks of a creditor, a borrower, a 
lover or a punp. 


- — * o . 2 = ay » 


DANGER, PERIL, RISQUE, HAZARD. 


Daxctx ! whoſe limbs of giant mould 
No mortal eye can fixed behold, 

When forth he ſtalks a hideous form, 
Howling amidſt the midnight ſtorm 
Or throws him on the ridgy ſteep 

Of ſome looſe hanging rock to ſleep 


Can ſcarce be reckoned as ſtrictly ſynonymous 
with any of the enſuing ſubſtantives, unlefs 
PERIL, Which is a word ſeldom pronounced at 
all, except upon very ſerious, or wholly ludi- 
crous occaſions. Much of our Engliſh humour 
conſiſts in taking a heavy word for a light pur- 
poſe; and were a lady to reſiſt a journey to 
Liſbon, alleging gravely the pERIILSs of the deep, 
all would laugh, although the HAZ AR p is ſure- 


ly 
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ly ſomething. But DAN ER and R18QUE are 
converſation words the others not; - and that 
the firſt is capable of ſublime imagery, and ma- 
jeſtic loftineſs when uſed in poetry, Collins's 
fine verſes juſt now quoted are a proof. Subſti- 
tute any of the other words for it, you convert 

the paſſage into 'deformity, becauſe they will 

not, as that does, admit perſonification. 


DEFINITION: AND DESCRIPTION i 


COME next, Fe upon their fruceiymy we 
did touch lightly in the preface to this book. — 
It is however indiſpenſable that they ſhould be 
kept apart, a genus and difference being the 
two eſſential and neceſſary parts of a pRETINI- 
TION; for which reaſon we might define the 
word DEFINITION itſelf to mean the pescrtP- 
- TION of a thing by its genus and difference, 
becauſe things are much more uſually deſcribed 
by their adjuncts or cauſes, and thoſe abundant- 
ly ſerve for popular information. Here too we 
may ſtop a moment with advantage, to tell our 
foreign readers, that the moſt awkward and vul- 
gar people commonly defcribe by cauſes, while 
eloquent and polite ſpeakers are careful-to avoid 
fuch groſſneſs ; chooſing rather to dwell upon 
the adjuncts of the thing deſcribed, For exam- 
ple: If we ſpeak of a dejection viſible in the 
countenance, contorſions of the limbs, with 
weeping eyes and a violent crying out of the 


voice, 
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voice, our hearers readily from theſe melan- 
choly apzuxcts conclude that we are deſcrib- 
ing pain; and know that nothing higher than 
a brutal fellow of the coarſeſt tribe would ſay 
when he ſaw ſuch effects, that his companion had 


got a griper in his belly—which would be de- 


ſeribing pain by its final cauſe. But were we to 
advertiſe that ſame day how the famous Rough 


and Tough, now upon ſale, ſets two, does three, 
and quarters four, better than any galloway in 


the weſt riding of Yorkſhire, no gentleman or 
lady, no fcholar or tearned man, would under- 
ſtand half as quickly as a jockey or ſtable- 


keeper, that we were ſpeaking of a good horſe ; 


whom theſe ſame laſt-mentioned critics would 
recognize with equal promptitude were I to de- 
ſcribe him by his final cauſe, and ſay a good 
roadſter at once. Connoiſſeurs think it ſuffici- 
ent to call certain pictures an Albano or Van- 
dervelde, knowing that on their efficient cauſe it 
is that their proprietor relies for the profit on 
their diſpoſal: but talking in terms of art is ne- 
ver elegant; and though perſons of faſhion do 
adopt the cant of picture-cleaners, I praiſe them 
not for it. Every ſailor meantime, and many a 
landman knows you are deſcribing a ſhip, when 
you ſpeak of a firſt-rate, or a three-decker 1 
doubt not, though he may not know tis by her 


forma! cauſe ſhe was deſcribed perhaps: nor 


will a jolly companion wait the filling of his 
glaſs till he recolleQs it is ſo named from the 


material cauſe, or the matter of which it is com- 
| poled 
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poſed— although tis no incurious or empty pe 
culation, to obſerve, that as a DEFINITION can 
comprehend no more than/one thing within the 
terms of its differentiating pEsCRIPTION, ſo it 
neceſſarily follows that the number of defini 
tions in the world muſt be equal to the number 
of the differences of things, and that the object 
or final cauſe of every definition is to ſettle ang 
aſcertain the true and adequate meaning of 
words and terms, without which it were impoſ- 
ſible to proceed a ſtep in the great ſcience, or, 
as logic is juſtly called, ars bene ratiocinandi. 


DEFORMED, UGLY, HIDEOUS, FRIGHTFUL... 


DYER derives the ſecond of theſe unlucky 


adjectives from ough or ouph, or goblin, not 
without reaſon, as it was long written ovgly in 
our language. FxrcuTevr bears much the ſame 
bad ſenſe, I think. Goblins are ſtill called 
frightening in the provinces of Lancaſter and 
© Weſtmorland; and the third word upon the 
liſt, from h:id:ux French, is but little ſofter, if 
at all ſo. DeroRMED has a more poſitive ſigni- 
fication than the reſt; for we know not how © 
eaſily delicate people may be FRIGHTED, nor 
how ſmall a portion of vcLIiNegss will ſuffice to 
call forth from affectation the cry of HDbRNOUs! 
while hyperbolical talkers have a way of giving 
theſe rough epithets to many hapleſs perſons, _ 
who are in earneſt neither more nor leſs than 


G Plain; 
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plain; by which I mean to expreſs a form wholly 
diveſted of grace, a countenance of coarſe co- 
lour and vacant look, with a mien poſſeſſing no 


comelineſs; which quality ſhould alone protect 
them from deſerving even that title, becauſe they 
would then be ornamented. Thoſe however 
who moſt loudly profeſs being always ſcared 
when they are not allured, will in another hu- 
mour be eaſily enough led to confeſs that many 
an UGLY man or woman are very agreeable, and 
diſplay ſometimes powers of pleaſing unbeſtow- 
ed even on the beautiful; which could ſcarcely 
happen ſure, were their unfortunate figures and 
faces ouph like, or terrifying :—1t were well then 
if the Engliſh, who hate hyperbole in general, 
would forbear to uſe it ſo conſtantly juſt where 
tis moſt offenſive, in magnifying their neigh- 
bours' defects. Lord Bacon ſays the DbETORMED 
people are good to employ in buſineſs, becauſe 
they have a conſtant ſpur to great actions, that 


by ſome noble deed they may reſcue their per- 


ſons from contempt : and experience does in 
ſome ſort prove his aſſertion; many men famous 
in hiſtory having been of this claſs—the great 
warriors, above all, as it ſhould ſeem in very 
contradiction to nature—when Ageſilaus, King 


William the Third, and Ladiſlaus, ſurnamed 


Cubitalis, that pigmy King of Poland, reigned, 
and fought more victorious battles, as Alexander 
Gaguinus relates, than all his longer: legged 
predeceſſors had done. — CoRPORE YARVuSG 
ERAM, exclaims he — CUBITO VIX ALTIOR, 
SED 
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SED TAMEN IN PARVO CORPORE MAGNUS 
ERAM. Nor is even Sanctity's ſelf free from 
ſome obligations to deformity—while Ignatius 
Loyola loſing a limb at the ſiege of Pampelona, 
and conceiving himſelf no longer fit for wars or 
attendance on the court, betook himſelf to a 
mode of living more profitable to his ſoul in 
the next world, and to his celebrity in this, than 
that would have been which, had his beauty 
remained, he might have been led to adopt.— 
That pxzroRMED perſons are uſually revengeful 
all will grant; and the Empreſs Sophia had 
cauſe to repent her inſulting letter to old Narſes, 
when ſhe, adviſing him to return and ſpin with 
her maids—he replied, © that he would ſpin 
fuch a thread as her Majeſty and all her allies 
would never be able to untwiſt.”=Nor did he 
in the leaſt fail of fulfilling the menace ; which 
reminds one of Henry the Fifth's anſwer, when 
the Dauphin of France, deſpiſing his youth and 
ſpirit of frolicking, ſent over tennis balls as a 
fit preſent for a prince addicted more to play 
than war.Our young hero's reply being much 
in the ſpirit of that ſent by Narſes to the Em- 
preſs, one might have thought it borrowed, had 
not eight centuries elapſed between the two 
events. Theſe matters may, for aught 1 know, 
be all mentioned in a pretty book I once read 
when newly publiſhed, and have never ſeen - 
ſince: it came out three or four and thirty years 
ago, and gained to its author the appellation of 
bEroRMITY Hay. He likewiſe tranſlated ſome 
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epigrams of Martial, but for his Eſſay on Defor- 
mity I have enquired in vain; and if Iam guilty 


of plagiariſm it is 2 mon inſgu, as the French 
expreſs it. Meantime vcLiNgss, in common 


converſation, relates merely to the face, whilſt 


pkTrORMITY implies a faulty ſhape or figure. 


FRIGHTTVUIL and HIDEOUS may be well appro- 
priated to delirious dreams; to the ſight of 
mangled bodies, or human heads ſtreaming with 
blood, ſuch as France has lately exhibited fot 
the ſavage amuſement of a worſe than brutal 
populace: but the words plain or homely are 
ſufficient to expreſs that total deficiency of 
beauty too often termed UGL1NEss in our friends 
and neighbours. That ſuch is not the proper 
expreſſion is proved by that power of pleaſing, 
univerſally allowed to the late Lord Cheſterfield, 
who had nothing in his perſon which at firſt 
fight could raiſe expeQation of any delight in 
his ſociety : and perhaps to overcome prejudice 
in private life, and make an accompliſhed com- 
panion out of an ill-cut figure and homely coun- 
tenance, may be more difficult than by warlike 
proweſs and acts of heroic valour to gain and 
keep celebrity in the field of battle. Where 
there is a talent to pleaſe however, pleaſure will 
reſide; and one of the beſt and moſt applauded 
minuets I ever ſaw, was danced at Bath many 
years ago by a lady of quality, pale, thin, crook- 
ed, and of low ſtature:—my not wiſhing to name 
her is notwithſtanding a kind of proof that her. 
elegance would not (in her abſence) compen- 
ſate 
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fate for her DETORMLT : fo furely do readers 

in general take up and willingly cheriſh a diſ- 
advantageous idea, rather than a kind one.— 
Pope, who was DEFORMED enough to have felt 
the truth of this poſition, and ingenious enough 
to have found it out had he not felt it, diſo- 
bliged his patron Mr. Allen ſo much by theſe 
lines, | 

See iba « Allen, with an aw#hward ſhame, 

Do good by ſtealth, and bluſh to find it fame, 
that he was forced to learn by experience how 
one of the beſt and humbleſt of mankind ſuf- 
fered more pain by having his awkwardneſs and 
mean birth perpetuated, than he enjoyed plea- 
fure in having his virtue celebrated by a poet, 
whoſe works certainly would not fail of n/a. 
ing 1 it to . , : 


TO DEFY, TO CHALLENGE, 


THESE words are ſynonymous when ap- 
plied to a ſingle combat between particular peo- 
ple; but the firſt verb is vaſtly more compre- 
henſive than the ſecond. Antony cHaLlLENGED 
Auguſtus to commit the fate of univerſal empire 
to his fingle arm, conſcious that in ſuch a con- 
teſt (as his opponent eaſily diſcovered) the ad- 
vantages lay all againſt Octavius, who for that 
Treaſon laughed at his propoſal, and with due 
dignity prrirp ſuch empty menaces. A man 

whoſe + 
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whoſe ſituation is wholly deſperate, may indeed 
CHALLENGE the ſeven champions if he chooſes, 
without fear of loſing the victory, becauſe no 
leſs can ſet him any lower : but who is he that 
would be mad nough to enter the liſts? 

Our two words were not ill exemplified in a 
very different line of life, when a flaſhy fellow 
known about London by the name of Captain 
Jaſper ſome twenty years ago, burſt ſuddenly 
into the Bedford Coffee-houſe, and ſnatching 
up a hat belonging to ſome one in the room, 
cried out Whoever owns this hat is a raſcal, ' 
and I CHALLENGE him to come out and fight.” 
A grave gentleman fitting near the fire replied, 
in a firm but ſmooth tone of voice, Whoever 
does own the hat is a blockhead, and I hope 
we may DEFY you, fir, to find any ſuch fool 
here.“ Captain Jaſper walked to the ſtreet 
door, and diſcharged a brace of bullets into 
his own head immediately. 
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ro DEGANERATE, TO FALL FROM THE VIRTUE | 
OF OUR ANCESTORS, ro LAPSE FROM A BRT- 
TER TO A WORSE STATE, TO GROW WILD OR 
BASE, TO PEJORATE, ro DISGRACE OUR NA- 
TIVE STOCK. . 
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THE firſt of 1 is the true expreſſion, 
from which the others do in earneſt only DEGE- 
NERATE, or tell by periphraſis merely what that 
verb gives in a breath: for things may grow 

| oh worſe 


: 
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worſe and worſe, PEJORATING every inſtant; yet 
if the parent ſtock was worthleſs, our firſt word is 
no longer of uſe. Nero and Dominan, for exam- 
ple, were depraved; but Commodus and Cara- 
calla added prGENERACY to every other vice: 
and although the naturaliſts do diſpute whether 
animals or vegetables are capable of proENER- 
ATyNG, they are but little inclined to neglect 
their barley till it GROWS WILDER AND BASRR, 
and becomes oats in their field :—much leſs do 
they delight to ſee their wheat turn darnel, as it 
undoubtedly will if care is not taken, which 
every farmer knows. Another ſet of philoſo- 
phers hold a perpetual prGENERATION of the 
human ſpecies; and a well-known writer fup- 
poſes Helen, when Troy was beſieged for her 
fake, to have been at leaſt eight feet high; 
while the Oriental Jews hold an opinion that 
proves her much DEGENERATED, When they re- 
preſent Eve the mother of mankind ſo tall, as 
that when ſhe lay down to repoſe herſelf on - 
peninſula of Malacca, her heels reſted on the 
iſland of Ceylon. If we will however be ſeri- 
ous, all things exhibit tendency towards bre? 
NERATION ; every ſtate before its fall gives 
ſymptoms of the internal fitneſs for diſſolution 
by the DEGENERACY of manners, and ſhame- 
leſs acquieſcence in each meaſure that p1s- 
GRACES THE PARENT 8TOCK. When national 
liberty verges towards licentiouſneſs, national 
contempt of good faith and priſtine ideas of 
honour carries on the individuals towards a me- 
rited 
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ited n hen ſcoffers are permitted 
to infult religion, wit is employed in the worſt 


of cauſes, and humour ends in low mimickry 


or vile caricatura: emulation, the beſt quality 
for keeping honour alive among a great people, 
feels ſerpents crawl beneath the laurel crown 
ſhe ſighed for, and ſuffers a tranſmutation into 


the figure of envy. The kingdom of France 


ſhewed all theſe marks of declination long ago 
to fcilful obſervers : 


A thouſand horrid prodigies foretold it: 
A feeble government,, eluded laws, 
A factious populace, luxurious nobles, 
And all the maladics of ſinking. ones. 3 


as lays Demetrius in Dr. Johnſon” 8 lay, when | 


his friend in the firſt ſcene arraigns eternal Pro- 
vidence for not having warned Greece of her 
impending deſtiny by ſome extraordinary event 
or prodigy. And I remember going to ſee the 
Marriage de Figaro when I was laſt in Paris 
exactly ten years ago, when a gentleman near 
me ſaid :—* Eh! comme nous ſommes DEGENE- 
 REs! on prentl tout ga pour Peſprit.” So certain 
is it that our theatres exhibit the taſte of the 
times; and if that becomes ſo far corrupted as 
to produce applauſe to low groteſque or coarſe 
alluſion, it is a ſign we are, DEGENERATING 
apace. | 


DEGR A- 


1 
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DEGRADATION, DEPRIVATION OF DIGNITY, a 
DIVESTITURE, | | 


A DISMAL fet of combed to thoſe in 
upper life among us, where for the moſt part 
proud honour ſtands in place of meek religion 
proud honour, that ſhrinks from the idea of 
DIVESTITURE, While it delights in the trap- 
pings of a court, and fears the DEPRIVATION. 
OF DIGNITY more than the loſs of virtue or 
hope of a world to come. For although riſing 
glories occafion ſtrongeſt envy, as riſing fires” 
kindle the greateſt ſmoke; yet can a man once 
eſtabliſhed in a high poſt with difficulty endure 

to come down the ſteps he went up, the which is 
implied in that cruel word DEGRADATION; 
and he was more than man who ſet us in his life 
and death the awful pattern of Chriſtian humi- 
lity. For ſhame is perhaps the ſtrongeſt of all 
paſſions, and harder to vanquiſh than anger, 
love, or fear: They, as a great divine ſome- 
where obſerves, fly 7 mankind for redreſs of 
grievances; while ſenſe of prcraDaTION, 
ſhame, flies from them, and makes an eye as 
ſharp as a ſword. Shame's bad eſtate is ſeen 
in this, that its hope and felicity hes io very low 
as to make night and oblivion; which are the 
terror of others, his wiſh, his joy ＋Fuallere et ef- 
Fugere eſt triumphus. Human nature has how- 
ever 1n theſe laſt days been ſhewn a bright ex- 
ample of a ſuffering monarch, whoſe deſcent 


from 
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from the throne was more glorious than almoſt 
any king's acceſſion; affording proof that DE- 
 PRIVATION OF DIGNITY but affects the eye, 
while increaſe of juſt eſtimation ſwells every 
heart, and makes us, while we lament the bi- 
VESTITURE of one who bore and loſt-his facul- 
ties ſo meekly, confeſs at leaſt that Chriſtian 
lowlineſs, aud virtuous defire of imitating bis 
heavenly Maſter, copld ſupport a prince's ſoul 
even under the moſt humiliating pzGR a DATION. 
If this is thought contradictory to what I have 
aſſerted under the article LAMHEZ ESS, want of 
reflection alone inſpires the criticiſm. I praiſe 
not Louis Seize as a ſovereign, for deſerting his 
poſt and. yielding his power io a tumultuous 
rabble, whom he was: born to govern, not 
comply with ;—leaſt of all when ſuch com- 
pliance could but produce their ruin. I Praiſe 
him as a man, and admire his behaviour in pri- 
fon at the Temple, not Verſailles. The reſig- 
nation or rather dereliction which carried him 
from thence to Paris was falſe not true patrio- 
tiſm. © A king inſpired with real love of his 
country is, as Lord Bolingbroke expreſſes it, 
ineſtimable: becauſe he, and he alone can ſave 
a ſtate whoſe ruin is far advanced; but tis by 
his dignity and courage he muſt ! it, not his 
DEG RA DATION. The utmoſt that a private 
man can do, who remains untainted by general 
contagion, is to keep the ſpirit of virtue alive 
in his own and perhaps a few other breaſts; to 
proteſt againſt what he cannot hinder, and 
claim 
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claim what he cannot recover; and if the king 

makes himſelf a private man, ke can do no 
more: whereas from the keyſtone of the build- 
ing we expect that which alone can reſtore it to 
firmneſs and ſolidity.“ Such was St. John's 


idea of a patriot king—how unlike to the mad 
doqctrines held in France 


4 does * 


TO DEROQATE, TO LESSEN THE VALVE or, 
10 DISPARAGE. 


THESE verbs are nearly ynonymous, only 
the firſt requires an ablative caſe after it, the 
laſt an accuſative ; the middle one is a circum- 
locutory phraſe. An example might eaſily be 
made to run thus, connecting in ſome meaſure 
this article with the preceding. When Boling- 
broke gave the world his idea of a patriot king, 


the author was well known to be a man much ; 


diſaffected . to the then preſent government, looſe 
in his principles, and a profeſſed contemner of 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem; yet could he find no purer 
model of true patriotiſm in monarchic life than 
our glorious queen Elizabeth, whom he holds 
forth as a pattern of princely excellence, Since | 
it has been the mode however to DIS8FARAGE 


royalty, all the petty pens have been blunted 
with endeavours To LESSEN THE VALUE OF her 


kingly virtues, and PzRoGATE from her under- - - 


ſtanding by charging her with weakneſs in ima- 
gining herſelf handſame, merely becauſe ſhe 
wiſhed 
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wiſhed if poſſible to add the influence of a wo- 
man to the authority of a ſovereign : while the 
noble writer juſt mentioned, whom all mankind 
conſider as a conſummate politician, ſaw clear- 
I/, and fays in her praiſe boldly, © that ſhe had 
private friendſhips and acknowledged favourites, 
but that ſhe never ſuffered her friends to forget 
ſhe was their queen, and when her favourites 
did, ſhe made them fee! that ſhe was ſo; for 
(adds he) decorum 1s as neceſſary to ne 
the eſteem, as condeſcenfion is to win the af. 
fections of mankind. Condeſcenſion however 
in its very name and eſſence implies ſuperiority. 
Let not princes flatter themſelves therefore; 


they will be watched in private as much as in 


public life; and thoſe who cannot pierce fur- 


ther, will judge of them by the appearances 

they ſhall exhibit in both. As kings then, let 

them never forget that they are men; as men, 
let them never forget that they are kings.” 


— —— — 
DESPONDENCY, HOPELESSNESS, DESPAIR, 


FORM a ſort of heart-rending climax rather 


than a parallel—a climax too which time un- 
y happily ſcarce ever fails of bringing to perfec- 


tion. The laſt of the three words implies a 
fettled melancholy I think, and is commonly | 


ſucceeded by ſuicide—Very abſurdlyſure; as 


our country, where *tis aſſerted the fin of ſelf. 
murder moſt obtains, is the country whence 


HOPELESS. 
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'  HOPELESSNE8S is more completely baniſhed, : 
than from any region under heaven. | 
So many viciſſitudes of fortune, ſo many | 

changes, ſo many chances to repair a broken 

property occur in England, that a man is blame- 
able here even for pxzseoONDENCY--unpardonable 
if he gives way to DESPATR : While ſentimental 
diſtreſs is perhaps harder to endure here than 
in ſeveral places, and female reſentment may 
be reaſonably high in proportion as tis fatal. 
A woman deſerted by her lover is not in fear of 
being forſaken by the herd, in cities where leſs 
obſervation watches the conduct of ſocial life; 
but while her name is bandied about by every 
mouth, her figure caricatured in every print- 
ſhop of London, Poor Olympia (ſay we) has ap- 
peared to be in a ſtate of grievous dejection, 
ending in ſad DEsPONDENCY indeed, fince her 
lover's open and ungenerous deſertion: his re- 
cent marriage with a lady inferior in every thing 
but fortune, night have been expected to cure 
her long permitted paſſion, by ſhewing her at 
length the oP: Le88NzS8 of being his. But a 
friend called at my houſe to-day, and told the 
ſervants, that the news coming abruptly when 
her nerves were already in a ſhattered ſtate, 
and her weak health finking apace under the 
firſt blow ;—this aggravation of an unprovoked 
injury threw her by its narration into a fit of 

DESPAIR; from which the worſt conſequences 
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DISCOURSE, TALK, CHAT, CONFERENCE, AND 
CONVERSATION. 


THESE ſubſtantives, if not quite 1 
mous, are at leaſt very cloſely allied; although 
the verbs which derive from them ſpread wider 
and keep a greater diſtance. For we covVERSE 
together familiarly, we CONFER ſeriouſly; 5 


while HAT TIN G means mere frivolous and 


good-humoured intercourſe to amuſe ourſelves 
and our companions at ſmall mental expence. 
A cluſter of petty ſentences might eaſily be 
formed ſo as to bring the five ſubſtantives at 
the head of this article cloſe together—and even 
in ſome way connect them with the laſt. 


EXAMPLE. 


In order to facilitate the good office, which 
although painful T had taken upon myſelf as a 
duty, namely, the. reconciling of my brother 
and his wife, who I underſtood were on the ve- 
ry verge of parting, and had not ſpoken to each 
other for a fortnight paſt, T thought it right in 
the firſt place to obtain a coNFERENCE with 
him in private; and having gathered not with- 
out difficulty, from his repugnance to all p1s- 
COURSE upon the ſubjeR, that after all his loud 
complaints laſt winter, and more unpleaſing 
ſullenneſs the beginning of this year, there was 
in fact nothing to lament at laſt, but her extra- 
vagant turn and inſolent temper, qualities which 

however 
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however inſupportable to an Engliſh huſband, 
cannot injure female delicagy to be even openly 
proteſted againſt, and complained of; I choſe 
to hold my purpoſed 1ALK with the lady, in 
company of her own particular friends, and 
above all, her father; that ſo no miſrepreſenta- 
tions might be made of my behaviour; and 
during the courſe of ſuch a conver8aT1ON, I 
doubted not, could 1 once get them in familiar 
CHAT, that the whole truth might be obtained, 
and a final end put to theſe domeſtic feuds, that 
have fo diſgraced my brother's choice, and 
made me daily and deeply regret his leaving 
the tender Olympia for this haughty dame; 
who brought a large fortune certainly, but 
with it ſuch a train of pretenſions as would tax 
a larger income to o ſupport. 


— 


DISMAL, GLOOMY, MELANCHOLY, SORROW- 
FUL, Ds 


ARE words which excich a train of dels ſo 
mournful, we will hope they can ſcarcely all be 
predicated of any place except a priſon, of any 
ſituation unleſs that of the Royal Family in 
France, of any event if it be not ſome recent 
one in that diſtracted nation.—When heir ſtory 
is told however in future converfation, and hor- 
ror fits on the fad: liſtener's looks; the relater 
will be at liberty to dwell either on the black- 
neſs of thoſe crimes which pregnant with cruel. 


ties, 
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ties, and fulminating death all around them, 


conſtitute a cluſter of ill-arranged but DisMAL 


ſcenes ;—or. elſe on the pale countenances -of 
parting friends—parents—ſiſters—children-— 
torn from the embraces of their- partners in af- 


fiction, and plunged in filent, MELANCHOLY 


woe. Then—while the sx0KkRowFeUL audience, 
with attentive anguiſh watching the cataſtrophe, 
hope that the 6Loowy proſpe& yet may clear 
—ſome pARK conſpiracy thickens in the back- 


ground, 'and adds obſcurity, which alone could 


heighten ſuch diſtreſs. 


DISSOLUTE, LOOSE, UNRESTRAINED, 
| RIOTOUS. 


IN this ſynonymy I ſhould expect to find the 
beſt reaſons, and the cauſes moſt likely to pro- 
duce thoſe calamities which in our laſt article 
were ſo juſtly lamented ; for not with more cer- 
tainty do the hot and cold fits of an ague ſuc- 


ceed each other than does a long ſeries of me- 
lancholy hours, and thoughts, follow hard upon 


a courſe of p1880LUTE living, and LoOSE man- 
ners. The laſt word is not exactly ſynonymous 
with the other three; for although the perſon 
who reſiſts all order, and infiſts on leading an 
UNRESTRAINED life, commonly does break 
out-into a x10TOVUs conduct; he may from the 
ſame principle fink into floth, and melt in mere 


C voluptuoufneſs, when all ties that held him to 


* | 3 duty 
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duty and decorum are diſſolved.— This however 
depends merely on the ſtate of his health and 
nerves; for when principle is removed, inſtinct 
muſt govern: and let us recollect that in man 
to whom reaſon was given, and religion reveal - 
ed, the quality of inſtin& is much lower than 
in brutes, where that alone was beſtowed as ſuf- 
ficient guide.—No man could find his way 
home, like his loſt ſpaniel, without a tongue to 
enquire it; no man could find the methods of 


eſcape which preſent themſelves to a courſed 


hare, when ſhe turns ſhort in the middle of a 
ſteep declivity, and by ſo doing diſappoints the 
dog, whoſe impetuous ſpeed and length of bo- 


dy hurry him as it were over her, down to the 


very bottom; while ſhe mounting the hill, dips 
on the other ſide it, and is ſafe. But human 
creatures UNRESTRAINED become not brutes— 
they become ſomething worſe ; as milk turns to 
poiſon if put out of its courſe, and inſtead of 
being ſwallowed by the mouth, is injected into 
the veins.—Liberty does the ſame—ſo does eve- 
ry thing: The ſun, which affords light, ant 
heat, and comfort to our ſyſtem, fixed as it is 
on high, in its due place becomes when 


LOOSENED from its orb, a comet flaming through 
the void, and firing every thing it meets with | 


on the way. 
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DISTEMPER, MALADY, DISEASE, DISORDER; . 
INDISPOSITION. | 1:10] 


FOREIGNERS if not warned—or as. they 
always call it—advertiſed, are apt to uſe the ſe- 
cond of theſe words too frequently, being ſe- 


duced away from the others by its derivation. 


It has however a ſound of affectation with it 


when pronounced on flight occaſions, as p1s- 


TEMPER conveys (I know not very well why) 
a groſs idea; while MaLapy ſeems a phraſe 


now wholly bookiſh—although we do ſay that 


Hortenſia ſince the ſmall-pox has laboured un- 
der an 1NDISPOSITION ſo conſtant, that her 
friends fear it will at laſt end in an incurable 
DISEASE. Such DisoORDERs are indeed leſs 
dreadful than that contagious one, which, be- 
fore the uſe of inoculation was known, kept 
half the men and almoſt all the women in per- 
petual terror, and may be juſtly ranked among 
the moſt horrible complaints and dangerous 
MALADIES incident to human nature: nor can 
we eaſily be excuſed the fin and folly of carry- 
ing it to countries where 'tis yet unknown, mak- 
ing depopulation the ſad conſequence of diſco- 
very. | 


\ 


DROLL, COMICAk, GROTESQUE, 


THE firſt of theſe words was long uſed in 
our language as a ſubſtantive, but grows obſo- 


lete 


* 
- „ 
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1 as ſuch in converſation, where it takes the 
French ſenſe now exactly, and is ſynonymous 
to every epithet that expreſſes coarſe mirth di- 
veſted of all dignity, and fitteſt for buffoons. 
Some time ago it was in conſtant ſervice as a 
verb; but in theſe days we do not ſay a man 
DROLLS upon his neighbour's foible, but how 
DROLL he is when he ſo entertains the com. 
| pany. I would obſerve, that people met toge- 


ther on purpoſe to laugh, and to be wantonly or. 


idly merry, ſhould at leaſt be attefitive in the 
choice of ſubjeRs to exert their fancy upon; as 
nothing is more eaſy than to be com1carL, if the 
imagination is permitted to excite GROTESQUE 
images upon topics particularly grave, and 
rationally ſerious :—and ] truſt it is for that very 
reaſon theſe DRoLL gentlemen commonly chooſe 
thoſe ſubjects for ridicule—becauſe the very op- 
poſition ſuffices to create the merriment, at 
{light expence of humour, wit, or learning, in 

ſuch talkers; who by mere knowledge of the 


clear obſcure in converſation, force out ſtrong 


and immediate effect, with little or no merit. 
Leſs innocent and not more valuable to thoſe 
that excel in letters, life and languages are ſuch 
pretenders, than is the Panorama viewed by 
painters—a mere deception, ad captandum vul- 
gus. We muſt confeſs, however, that neither 


vulgar nor elegant minds are diverted with the 


ſame kind of pROLLERY, in different countries, 
where whatever is merely conical depends 


much upon the habits of life; and the famous 


H 2 ſtory 


«If 
— 
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ſtory of Italian humour will ſcarce make an 
Engliſh. reader laugh perhaps, although tis a 
ſort of ſtanding joke with em. I will inſert it, 
becauſe to many of my country people it may 
poſſibly be new, and is certainly the faireſt ſpe- 
cimen of GROTESQUE manners in a nation that 
admits of infinite familiarity from ſervants and 
low dependants, ſuch as obtained in England a 
century ago, when the conſequences of ſuch 
kind of behaviour were not as they would now 
be, deſtructive to decorum, and even danger- 
ous to fociety. © A noble Florentine then had 
ordered a crane for dinner; but his cook's 
ſweetheart coming in hungry, he cut off a leg 
for her, and fent the bird to table with but one: 
his maſter in a paſſion called him up, and aſked 
him if cranes had but one leg? No, Sir, replied 
the fellow with great preſence of mind, and 
your excellency never ſaw thoſe animals with 
two. Did I never indeed? ſaid my lord, till 
more provoked—order the carriage to the door 
direRly.—The open chaiſe was brought, and the 
cook put into it by his maſter's direQion ; who, 
ſeizing the reins, drove him to the neighbour 
ing lake three miles from the palace, where 
ſtood numbers of cranes by the water-fide, as 
is their cuſtom, upon one leg, with the other 
drawn up under their wing. Now look, Sir, 
ſaid the cunning fellow—they are all fo, you 
may perceive; not one of them has more than 
one leg. You are impudent enough, replies the 
nobleman, we will ſee preſently if they are all 
lame: 
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lame: and fuddenly crying, Hoo, hoo, away 
ſeampered the birds on as many limbs as they 
could muſter.—-Oh! but, my lord, returns the 


' PROLL Cook COMICALLY, this is not fair: you 


never cried, Hoo, hoo, to the crane upon our 
diſh, or who knows but he might have one 
ed two * as well as br . 


—— — 


ro DROP, TO FALL, TO TUMBLE, TO SINK _ 
| SUDDENLY. 


THESE neuter verbs are not ſynonymous ; ; 
becauſe although whatever pRoPs muſt in ſome 
| meaſure FALL, yet every thing that FaLLs does 
not neceſſarily pxoy, A man climbed a tree 
in my orchard yeſterday, for example, where 
he was gathering apples; having miſled his foot- 
ing, I ſaw him, after many attempts tq ſave him- 
ſelf by catching at boughs, &e. FALL at length 
to the ground—the apples pROPPED out of his 
hand on the firſt moment of his ſlipping. To 
SINK SUDDENLY, half implies that he EIL in 


water, unleſs we ſpeak of ſuch an earthquake as 


once deſtroyed the beautiful town of Port Royal 
in Jamaica, when the ground cleaving into many 
fiſſures, people sUNx IN on the ſudden; ſome 
breaſt-high, others entirely out of fight. To 
TUMBLE is an act of odd precipitancy, and of- 
ten means voluntary FALLs endured, or eluded 
by fearleſſneſs and adroit agllity : tis then a 
verb active, a trick played to get money, and 

| | ſhew 
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ſhew the powers of humanity at an eſcape, as 
in feats of harlequinery ; or the ſtrange thing 
done many years ago by Grimaldi, a famous 
groteſque dancer, eminent for powers of this 
kind, at the Meuſe Gate in London ; where 
having made a mock quarrel, and ſtripped him- 
ſelf as if intending to fight, previouſly colle&- 
ing a ſmall circle to ſee the battle, he ſuddenly 
{ſprung over his antagoniſts and ſpectators' heads, 
and TUMBLING round in the air, lighted on his 
legs and ran away—leaving the people to gape. 
When the well-known Buffo di Spagna, or Spa- 
' 'niſh buffoon, who delighted to frequent ſuch 

exhibitions, was aſked what perſon he thought 

to be the firſt TUMBLER in the world—he archly 
replied, © Marry, Sirs, I am of opinion that 
*twas Lucifer; for he TUMBLED firſt, and ruu- 
'BLED furtheſt too; and yet hurt himſelf fo little 
with the FALL, at he 1 W too nimble for many 
of us to eſcape him yet.” 


3 1 — * 1 


DROWSY, SLEEPY, INCLINED TO SLUMBER, 


OF theſe lazy adjectives, the firſt is moſt 
poetical I think, the ſecond moſt familiar, and 
the third moſt proper, if we ſpeak ſeriouſly of 
a perſon diſpoſed to lethargic habits, and labour- 
ing under preternatural inclination to SLUMBER. 
The Palace of Sloth, in the Lutrin de Boileau, 
affords more variety of theſe leaden epithets 
than one would have thought could have been 

brought 
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brought together; and the laſt line remains yet 
in poſſeſſion of unattainable excellence, ſpite 


of all efforts to imitate and pes it, when the 
goddeſs, 


Laſſe de parler, ene * effort, 
| Sodpire, Etend les _—_ ferme Pail, & s 'endort. 


Our Dr. Garth, it is true, in his Difpentary, 
has introduced King William's praiſes as de- 
ſtructive of 8LEEPINESS, after the French poet 
they want however the grace of novelty 
Pope's lines in the Dunciad are better, when 
Dulneſs proclaims a reward to thoſe who could 
keep their eyes open while ſome- ſtupid books 
were to be read by drony ſouls with a uniform 
monotony of voice, and ſays, | 


If there be man who o'er ſuch works can wake, 

Sleep's all ſubduing pow'r who dares defy, 

And boaſt Ulyſſes? ear with Argus eye; 

To him we grant our ampleſt pow'rs to fit 
Judge of all preſent, paſt, and future wit. 

Then mount the clerks, and in one lazy tone 


Throꝰ the long heavy painful page drawl on; 
Soft creeping words on words the ſenſe compoſe, 


At every line they ſtretch, they yawn, they doſe ; 
And now to this fide, now to that they nod, 
As verſe or proſe infuſe the pxowsy god. 


But I will haſten to conclude a ſynonymy ſo 


oppreſſive, leſt in an evil hour my own book 
prove o one of her favourites. 


; DRUNRKEN- 
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DRUNKENNESS, INTOXICATION, EBRIETY, 


AN odious ſynonymy to women, and -fo- 
reigners from climates where the country's 
warmth needs no additional or factitious fire. 
It is meantime a melancholy reflection which 
we read in Salmon's Gazetteer a book ſome- 
what too haſtily thrown by—how the inhabi- 
tants of almoſt every country poſſeſs ſome plant 
become peculiarly dear to them, for its powers 
of producing 1NTOXICATION.—The vine, the 
Poppy, are not always uſed as cordials or pare- 
gorics, but a temporary DRUNKENNES8, or dur- 
able eBRIETY, are the effects propoſed. Nor 
18 the brute creation unwilling to participate in 
the vices of humanity. A game cock will eat 
toaſt dipt in ſtrong beer with infinite delight, as 
feeders know full well, when they inſtigate the 
noble creature to his ruin; and the cuſtom of 
giving an elephant opium balls when he goes 
out to war, has always been known in the Eaſt, 
where that drug gives heightened ſpirits, not 
inclination to ſlumber as here: perhaps becauſe 
there they poſſeſs the pureſt parts of a juice flow- 
ing ſpontaneouſly from the wounded plant: while 
we are contented with the meconium produced 
by beating and ſqueezing the leaves and ſtem, 
and draining the dregs off for uſe. In countries 
however where neither betel, nor coculus Indi- 
cus, no deleterious vegetable can be found— 
Man, unable or unwilling to endure reflection 


u pon 


* 
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upon his own exiſtence, afraid of his reaſon, 
and defirous to drown it—as ſays the old book 
of relative geography—finds' out a method of 
making himſelf pRUNK, by being placed upon 
his head by his companions, who twirl him 
round and round, while he ſtopping up both his 
ears with his fingers becomes as he wiſhed 1N- 
FOXICATED- | 


DUBIOUS, DOUBTFUL, UNCERTAIN. 


ADVERBS, or adverbial adjectives, very 
nearly ſynonymous, of which the firſt was moſt 
uſed in converſation till about twenty-five or thir- 
ty years ago, when a popular thoughpaltry drama, 
by putting it ill pronounced into aclown'smonth, 
rendered it ridiculous ; and people grew afraid 
of uttering the word, leſt ludicrous ideas ſhould 

be ſuddenly excited, and turn, as we ſay, the 

laugh againſt him who ſpoke, by forcing the 
image of their favourite buffoon upon the com- 
pany. Such mean impreſſions however wear 
away by time, leaving only the half. effaced 
head and fool's cap to puzzle antiquarians; 
when the motto growing VNCERTAIN, leaves 
the ill- expreſſed face of very dougrrul origi- 
nal, and incliges connoiſſeurs to be bostovs 
in naming the coin. Johnſen relates a fimiler 
accident to have been the theatrical death of 
Thomſon's Sophoniſba. Slight cauſes will ape- 
rate on the mere taſte of pleaſure; yet we may 


: not 


4 
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not unreaſonably pity the author who is pom- 
meled down thus with a farthing candle, as 1 
have heard Dr. Goldſmith ſay he once ſaw a 
man eminent in ſtrength treated at an ale-houſe 
for a wager. The manner of playing the trick 
1 have forgotten; but the ſtrong fellow was 
made to ſubmit, though his antagoniſt had no 
other weapon—and therein conſiſted the joke. 
Bentley ſuffered much in the ſame way from 
Pope's tormenting him; but *twas a mere tem- 
porary ſuffering, 


— mm ICY EI naman — —— 


DUCTILE, FLEXIBI.F, SOFT, YIELDING, PLIABLE, 
| MALLEABLE. | 


THE firſt of theſe is I hon not why chiefly 
appropriated by books, and even uſed more 
when writing about things than perſons; tho' 
Addiſon, whoſe ſtyle in the Freeholder ap- 
-proaches to colloquial, mentions a DUCTILE 
and eaſy people, not difficult to be worked up- 
on. I think the word very happy when applied 
to temper; however the hard as ſolid wiſe-ones 
of this world deſpiſe a FLEXIBLE diſpoſition, 
and take advantage of a sorr and YIELDING 
one. PIIABIE ſeems ſomehow referable more 
to body than to mind: one ſays rightly that in 
youth the limbs are more PLIABLE, and any 
little diſtortion eaſier ſet to rights, than when 
the figure has attained more maturity; but with- 
gut a DUCTILE mind, no labour of the teacher 

| can 
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can produce much fruit of knowledge in the ; 
learner ; who, inſtead of hardening himſelf in 
- his own opinion with inflexible perſuaſion that 
ne knows beſt, ſhould remember that the nobleſt 
of all metals, gold, is the moſt pure, and at the 
ſame time moſt MALLEABLE and moſt ductile 
of any. 
I have omitted TENSILE on the lift, although 
perhaps as good a word as they, only becauſe _ 


tis out of uſe in talk, and chiefly found in works 
of art, as chyanttry, &c, 


- 


= — — — * 


DULL, STUPID, HEAVY. 


OF the firſt upon this flat and infipid liſt My, 
Pope has greatly enlarged the ſignification, and 
taught us to call every thing DULL that was not 
immediately and poſitively witty. This is too 
much, ſurely; and indeed one finds it received 
ſo only in the Dunciad or Eſſay upon Criticiſm. 
Information may be mtavy ſometimes with- 
out being sTuPID Or DULL, I think; its own 
weight of matter may render it ſoz and he who 
conveys uſeful knowledge ſhould neither be 
mocked nor lighted becauſe he happens to be 
unſkilled in the art of levigating his learning to 
hit the ſtrength or rather feebleneſs of moderns 
to endure it. There is however a kind of talk 
that is merely HEA VV, and in no ſenſe impor- 
tant. Such converſation has been lately called 
a bore, from the idea it gave ſome old ſportſman 


originally 
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originally I believe of a horſe that hangs upon 
his rider's hand with a weight of sTue1D im- 
pulſe, as if he would bore the very ground 
through with his noſe ; tiring the man upan his 
back moſt cruelly. The cant phraſe uſed at 
thoſe public ſchools, where they call a boy who 
is not quick-witted, and cannot be made a ſcho- 
lar, a Blunt, is ſo good, that I figh for its remo- 
yal into ſocial life, where blunts are exceedingly 
frequent, and we have no word for them. Dul- 
lard is out of uſe; we find it now only in Shake- 
ſpeare. 


DUMB, SILENT, MUTE. 


4 HE firſt of theſe not ſtrictly ſynonymous ad- 
jectives implies original incapacity or ſudden 
deprivation of ſpeech; the others allude to vo- 
lition : a man chooſes to be s1LENT and fit MuUTE 
in company, though not dun by nature—he 
has perhaps nothing to ſay, and makes a virtue 
of neceſſity or lies perdu to watch the talk of 
his companions, and turn it into ridicule where 
he is more familiar —or he writes down what 
other people are ſaying, and publiſhing his pal- 
try ſarrago a dozen years afterwards, gains mo- 
ney for his treachery, and praiſe for his know- 
ledge of anecdote—or like Humphrey Gubbins 
in the old comedy, keeps $1LENT in the par- 
lour, whilſt in the kennel he is loudeſt of them 
all, The laſt word, when it turns ſubſtantive, 

expreſſes 
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expreſſes the Turkiſh ſlave, who in his earlieſt 
years had his tongue torn out by the barbarous 
miniſters of deſpotiſm to enfure s1LENCE con- 
cerning their intrigues, &e. The ſecond and 
third however are ſomewhat too nearly related, 
though Milton does join them in a poetic union 
ſcarce allowable in common converſation: ' | 

And the MuTE SILENCE hiſt along, 

»Leſs Philomel will deign a ſong; 


In her ſweeteſt, ſaddeſt plight, | 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night. ? 


— — 


DUNGEON, PRISON, CLOSE PRISON. 


CONVERSATION has carried this word 
away ſomehow far from its proper place; a 
DUNGEON giving no other idea than that of fome 
ſubterraneous cavern like thoſe in our old Go- 
thic caſtles, where if the pRISsON is no longer 
vifible, the well remains. And there is a pu- 
&EON of this kind ſtill exiſting at Rome, where 
the common people tell us Saint Peter was kept, 
and the antiquaries aver that ſtate prifoners of 
great dignity were confined ; neither of which 
facts appeared to me poſſible when I ſaw the 
place, ſtill leſs that Jugurtha had lived in it ſe- 
ven months. Since the reſiſtance which the un- 
happy queen of France's health made againſt a 
fituation no leſs horrible, however, any tale 
may be believed, either of cruelty in thoſe en- 
dued with power, or power of- endurance in 

thoſe 
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thoſe endued with patient fortitude. - Meantime. 
tbe word puNcEoN was originally ſynonymous 
with tower or turret, which Bochart and Bryant 
derive from the old Chaldaic, I believe; and 
the term Tor ſtill remains in Nerbyſhire "_ in 
Wales for high places, caſtles on the hill top, 
&c. The learned may ſettle whether that comes 
from the Saxon divinity Thor, who had his reſi- 
dence on places naturally or artificially emi- 
nent; or whether the word relates to a politer 
etymology. Certain it ſeems that Tor is was 
the fire tower or Pharos of antiquity, whence 
the Latin Turris; and Etruria was according to 
ſome ſcholars called the Land of Towers, or 
_ turrets, which is {till a very proper appellation 
for a diſtrict where they yet abound, though no 
longer in uſe either as beacons or DUNGEONS. 
Dionyſus kept his priſoners on a rock; and old 
Evander, in the claſſical tragedy ever a favou- 
rite with the public, is confined according to 
juſt coſtume at the top of a ſteep place overlook- 
ing the ſea: for puxctoNs and towers were 
commonly placed near the ocean, for increaſe 
of difficulty ſhould the priſoners attempt to 
eſcape. And there were towers of other deno- 
minations beſide thoſe intended for confine- 
ment; as we all now know that the Cyclops 
were places of this kind, with a light or fire 
burning in the middle of the upper ſtory— 
whence the idea of their being giants, with one 
broad eye in the midſt of their foreheads: while 
 dAmphi-tirit, the otacular tower, was by its ma- 
ritime 
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ritime ſituation eaſily converted into the wife of 
Neptune, and called Amphitrite, But enough, 
and too much, concerning this ſynonymy: 


_ 


a 


DURABILITY AND DURATION SI. 


ARE eſſentially and metaphyfically digerent; 


yet a foreigner may find them now and then | 


uſed as ſynonymes in common converſation, or 
fancy he finds them ſo uſed, when a philoſopher 


tells him that ſublunary happineſs is of ſhort 


DURATION, becauſe in the world itſelf there is 
little DURABILITY. Now tis evident that 
could theſe words even be changed each for 
other without impropriety, yet would ſuch a 
tranſpoſition be no proof of their ſynonymy. 
They are two diſtinct qualities belonging to our 
terraqueous globe and its contents, among which 
very few have the power of /ong continuance, the 
thing implied by DURABILITY, a term merely 
relative indeed — for although rocks and moun- 
tains do certainly poſſeſs it in a degree beyond 
trees and lakes, yet is no material mould endued 
with capacity of DURATION, becauſe that word 
implies eternity; nor can a juſt idea of that be 


obtained by or from the permanent parts of 


ſpace, but rather from the fleeting and perpe- 
tually periſhing parts of ſueceſſion. Such an 


imperfect notion is at leaſt the trueſt we can 
form, while confined in our preſent houſe of 


82 5 a better will doubtleſs . itſelf to us, 
2m wen 
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when fixed in a ſtate of immortality=when, 
though ideas ſhall multiply and ſucceed each 


other ud infnitum, none ſhall periſh ; but pu- 


RATION ſhall be acknowledged though decay 
ſhall be no more —an idea as difficult for a finite 
creature to comprehend as to expreſs. It is not 
however neceſſary to think very acutely or rea- 
fon very profoundly, in order to deny their pre- 
tenſions to common ſenſe, who would attribute 
perpetual pUuRAT1oN to a world which contains 
nothing within it of great DURAB1LITY—who 
ſee all its parts in a perpetual flux, and yet pro- 
nounce the whole to be eternal—and appro- 
priate to matter which is in bourly decay, that 
power of ÞURAT10N belonging only to pure and 
true ſpirit, which not conſiſting of any parts at 
all can be ſeparated only by. creative power, 
and that in a manner beyond our comprehen- 
ſion. 


by” 1 *. 
DUSKY, CLOUDY, OBSCURY, 


IS the ſpot we inhabit, uſing theſe adjectives 
in a literal ſenſe, according to their juſt and na- 
tural ſynonymy: buskx, CLOUDY, and oB- 
SCURE Will of courſe be our reaſonings on ſubjects 
above our powers of underſtanding ; for ſo in a 
figurative ſenſe we accept theſe epithets moſt 


expreffve of that which is acknowledged moſt 
difficult to expreſs-1n:ntellzgibality-halftcom- 
CONN notions of half.diſtinguiſhed; indiſ. 
tinct 
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tin& ideas, like filent ſhadows fleeting by in a 
'DUSKY night, when cLoupy vapours conceal 
the moon, and an oBSCURE cavern exhibiting 
total blackneſs is all which convinces us that 


we enjoy even partial illumination. But too 
much of theſe gloomy ſynonymes ; paſs we to 


DUTIES, ACTS, OR FORBEARANCES, ENJOINED 
BV RELIGION OR MORALITY. | 


THAT every man has ſome puT1zs, and 
certain people have many, was never diſputed 
till of late years, when a general releaſe ſeems 
to have been ſigned by thoſe who enjoy a ſelf- 
created authority to model the moral world af- 
ter a new faſhion ; or rather to break up its pre- 
ſent form, and reduce it ſo far as in them lies to 
its original chaos. AcTs of juſtice and puniſh- 
ment of crimes, unmixed with any fpirit of 
public or private revenge, the FORBEARANCE 
of which is a pur indiſpenſable to Chriſtians, 
will we hope follow hard upon ſuch enormous 
tranſgreſſions, the remembrance of which ought 
perhaps rather to be eraſed than chronicled, 
that ſo the ſucceſſors of ſuch men might never 
hear their fathers horrible depravity. Mean- 
time while they yet exiſt, let thoſe who mangle 
the bodies and libel the name of Zheir ſuperiors 
far in talents, birth and beauty, recollect (they 
love a ſtory out of ancient Greece) how Ste- 
fichorus the poet, ſon of Heſiod, was ſaid to be 


I ſtruck ._ | 
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ſtruck blind while he ſung or recited his verſes 
intended to lampoon the lovely queen of Sparta ; 
and though no one doubted. Helena's miſcon- 
duct, all joined to applaud the juſtice of Heaven 


in puniſhing him who had certainly no right to 
arraign it. 


EAGERNESS, EARNESTNESS, VEHEMENCE, 
AVIDITY—ARDOUR IN PURSUIT. 


THESE vary with their 8 I think—A 


man is ſaid to follow pleaſure with EAGERNESS, 
to ſeek knowledge with EARNESTNESS, to preſs 


an argument with VEHEMENCE, to thirſt for 
power with ambitious AvipiTy, and drive a 


flying enemy before him with ax pour of pur- 
ſait. The firſt term and the fourth are cloſeſt 
in affinity, and are, if not wholly, very nearly 
ſynonymous; as EAGERNESS implies haſte to 
devour—and AV1PITY is only a ſtronger expreſ- 


ſion to the ſame purpoſe. All theſe may howe- 


ver be brought cloſe together without tautology. 
In laſt Tueſday's long pleadings, ſay we for ex- 
ample, Beroſus really ſpoke with ſuch a ſolemn 


- EARNESTNESS, that as my opinions were unſet- 


tled at entering the hall, my heart confeſſed the 


powers of oratory, and caught his axpour for 
the puniſhment of crimes ſo contrary to the true 


ſpirit of benevolence and peace: but when. 
Sempronius ſtanding up preſſed the ſame cauſe, 
my feelings recolled from AER N ESS ſo deſpe- 
| rates | 


* 


= 
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rate, that! it ſeemed rather groſs AVIDITY for 
the blood of an unhappy fellow creature though 


criminal, than a zealous, care for preſerving the 


rights of humanity undiſturbed. . 


— 


EGREGIOUS, EMIN ENT, REMARKABLE, 
DISTINGUISHED. | 


THESE although fimilar are not ſynonymous 5 


for although a lady may be DbisrINGuIsHEDp 


from the common herd as a pretty woman, ſhe 
need not for that reaſon be celebrated as an 
EMINENT beauty; and if ſhe does think fit to 
render herſelf ſomewhat RRMARRKABLE for the 
ſuperior elegance of her dreſs, it is by no means 
neceſſary ſhe ſhould be an tcxtGtOus fool to 
every new faſhion ; altering and changing after 
the caprices of others leſs fit to lead the way 
than herſelf. bf 

'Tis ſaid too with propriety enough, that Um- 
| bra is a fellow of ſo little original conſequence, 
that ſighing to be p1sTINGUI8HED he is obliged 
to make himſelf RRMARKABLE by imitating the 
manners and even foibles of his more important 


friends, and by lamenting in himſelf ſome er- 
rors which he never committed, and ſome faults ' 
he was never known to poſſeſs. This is like a 
child who climbs on an ant-hillock to make it- 


ſelf EMINENT :—'tis true; nor can poor Umbra 
with all his endeavours procure to himſelf any 


L# higher 
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higher character from ſociety, but that of be- 
ing, as Iago 98 EGREGIOUSLY an aſs. 


116 


ELABORATE, WELL-WROUGHT, HIGHLY 
FINISHED, &c. 


THE firſt of theſe is the elegant word which 
the others explain by periphraſis. We ſay an 
ELABORATE work uſually commands reſpect, 
while another leſs nicyly pinI8neD ſteals 
away our fondneſs.—W hat I wrote fafteſt, Pope 
tells his friend in confidence, always pleaſed 
beſt; yet was Pope's peculiar forte rather cor- 
rect nicety than bold excellence. If however 
we uſe the firſt word for a poem— tis better 
when ſpeaking of mechanic art to take up the 
ſecond or third. A table neatly inlaid we praiſe 
by ſaying how WELL WROUGHT it is; and 
commend the poliſhing and godrooning ſilver 
plate, by obſerving that tis H1GHLY FINISHED. 
It may be here obſerved, that workmanſhip 
properly ſo called is carried to its acme of inge- 
nuity in England, ſuperior to any country upon 
earth—while German artificers are infinitely 
beyond Italian ones, who ſeem not to be endued 
with patience ſufficient even to defire perfection, 
being contented the moment ſtrong effect has 
been produced.—The harmony of German mu- 
fick is for that reaſon far more ELABORATE than 
any thing we can find in the ſimplicity animated 
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by genius of the Italian ſchools, where the ef- 
fect is confeſſedly more powerful. | 


TO ELECT, TO SELECT, TO CHOOSE, 


1 


THESE verbs, though nearly ſynonymous, 
are yet appropriated in the language of conver- 
ſation, where a lady will tell you that ſhe has 
no power to CHOOSE her own partner even in a 
dance, but muſt wait till the maſter of the cere- 
monies has gone round to SELECT among the 
gentlemen preſent one for that purpoſe. If he 
is of conſideration in the country, and likely to 
be ELECTED member of parliament for the bo- 
rough at his father's death, ſhe wit notwith- 
ſtanding be well enough pleaſed with his choice, 
and her mother will take tickets next ſeaſon for 
the maſter's benefit ball to ſhew her gratitude 
for this mark of his attention, and to ſecure its 
continuance till her daughters are diſpoſed of. 


TO EMANCIPATE, TO SET FREE, TO MANUMIT, 
OR DELIVER FROM SLAVERY. 


THESE words, though all productive of the 
moſt pleaſing ideas, are not ſor that reaſon _ 
ſtrictly ſynonymous: the third particularly im- 
plies the power of doing an act with our own 
hands, and muſt ſhortly become uſeleſs; for 


who 
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who can MANUMIT when ſervitude ſhall be no 
more? When the human ſoul however is SET 
FREE from all corporal temptations, by the dif- 


ſolution of that body which contains it, how 


will theirs rejoice that have from pure motives, 
from honeſt and generous principles, contri- 


buted towards EMANCIPATING the Blacks, and 


DELIVERING them FROM SLAVERY! How 
much-more {till will thoſe have reaſon to rejoice 
that never abuſed authority and power, while 


fuch precious jewels were committed to their 


charge! or helped to bring forward this extra- 
ordinary yet apparently half neceſſary diſpoſi- 

tion in the world to cloſe up every breach of 
diſtinQion, and tear away the boundaries *twixt 

man and man; thoſe once facred limits, long 

preſcribed by ſociety ; and permitted if not ac- 

tually appointed by Heaven, as guardians of ci. 

vilized life! 


ro ENDURE, TO BEAR, TO SUPPORT, TO 
SUSTAIN, TO UNDERGO, 


ARE very near to à very exact ſynonymy; 
only that the firſt verb implies ſomewhat of pa- 
tience, which the others do not, and I feel too 


as if the laſt was more of an active quality than 


the others. We may obſerve for inſtance, that 
tranquil and ſedate ſpirits xN DVURE afflictions of 
the mind which ſtrong and vigorous imagina- 
tious can ſcarcely UNDERGO; as in bodily diſ- 
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trelſes, experience has informed.” us, that the 


robuſt and able mariner is leſs capable of sus- 


TAINING himſelf in a famine, and BEARS to be 


put on ſhort allowance with leſs power to ſup- 


port the change, than men more feeble by na- 5 


— — ” _ 


the loſs of it deſtroys him much ſooner.— —Thoſe 


ſeamen who came acroſs the Atlantic with brave 


Captain Inglefield in an open boat, were the 


weakeſt ſailors of his crew—the ſtrong ones died 


of hunger; and it may be remembered that a 
woman came alive out of the black hole at Cal- 


cutta—where ſo many men periſhed. for want of ; 
air and water. 


„ 
* - * — , = p 
, 
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ENEMY, OPPONENT, ANTAGONIST, 


ADVERSARY, FOE, E 


THE Engliſh are ſometimes lapghed at t by 


other nations, becauſe with us theſe words are 


not as with them, perfectly ſynonymous.—The 
ſecond and third however are beſt uſed, I be- 
lieve, to expreſs immediate and particular CON- 
teſt, though perhaps without any perſonal ill 
will; the fu, fourth, and fifth denote reſolute 
and laſting enmity. Thoſe who cannot con- 


ceive oppoſition without rancour, or ſtru ggle 
without malevolence, muſt be N by a 


trifling example. For though T ancred was my 
OPPONENT, ſays a true, Briton, when we con- 


We the county election two years ago, and 


"Y 


each 
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each party delighted | in whetting their favourite 
againſt his AN TACGONIST with abſurd eagerneſs 
and empty paſſion ; as all that violence and fury 
was but intended to ſerve a tranſitory purpoſe, 
I ſee not that we need be ſettled EN EMIIS for 
this reaſon ; but if the fooliſh fellow will be an 
ADVERSARY, let him at leaſt be an open and 
declared one, not a filent, private, or inſidious 
FOE. 

This laft ſubſtantive is I think peculiarly en- 
ergetick, and happily applied in Otway's fineſt 
drama: no one who remembers Barry can for- | 
get the general ſhudder when he ſaid, 


I've heard how deſperate wretches like myſelf 
Have wander'd out at this dead time o- night 
To meet t the ros of mankind in his walk. 
VexICE PRESERVED» 


* * 


ENTERTAINMENT, AMUSEMENT, DIVERSION, 
RECREATION, PASTIME. 


THESE agreeable ſubſtantives, never in ſuch 
uſe as now, ar? of various deſcriptions, though 
ſtill approaching to ſynonymy. The firſt has a 
metaphorical reference to hoſpitable treatment, 
and the fourth to a reſtoration of the body's ex- 

hauſted particles by food: I ſhould therefore 


willingly in intelleQual caſes conſider, agreeable 
| converſation as the moſt delightful ENTERTAIN- 


MENT tO the mind, and a cheerful hour or even- 
ing's chat with intelligent well-bred friends, 
the 


3 


2 * 
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the ll pleaſant of all moments—becauſe ſpent © 


in true RECREATION. One's 1deas ſpring and 
ſhoot forth in a congenial ſoil with new and 
freſh vigour, while eager to imbibe the commu- 
nication from thoſe who impart it, and feel 
new powers riſe in the ſoul at approach of the 
kindred attragion. Some other PASTIMES 

however muſt be admitted, or we ſhould con- 
ſtrain life too much, and vary it too little. As 
a remedy to this evil, and in order to DIVERT, 
or turn away our thoughts from too ſerious re- 


flection, cards have been invented: —but as 


they fatigue the mind with uſeleſs attention, in 
almoſt an equal or ſuperior degree with many 
an art and ſcience, while the body is chained 
down to a ſedentary poſture as completely as 
ſtudy could herſelf have detained it, I rejoice 


exceedingly that our Gothick anceſtors have 
taught vs in England, to draw the moſt animat- 


ing and manly AMUSEMENT from the ſports of 
the field; innocent and cheerful pleafures, 
taken moderately in our neighbour's company 
and preſence, the only bIVERSIONS properly 
ſo called, that are at once natural and rational 
for humanity to exult in, as lords of the crea- 
tion, to whom original command was given to 
repleniſh the earth and ſubdue its brute inha- 


bitants, by cultivating the friendſhip of ſome, 


and entering into a league againſt others, whoſe 
deſtructive temper and diſpoſition help. to diſ- 


turb the peace of the foreſt and the aww of 
the groves, 
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ENVY, EMULATION, RIVALRY. 


THOSE writers who flatter human nature, 
no doubt in order to mend it, by tempting their 
readers to merit praiſe ſo defireable, tell us that 
the two firſt of theſe are not ſynonymous, and I 
hope they are right. The firſt is however ſo 
black and deteſtable a vice, that 1 tremble to 
fee any elegant head-dreſs given to cover and 
conceal the ſnakes under the pleaſing appear- 
ance of EMULATION ; and am well perſuaded 
that one cannot be too cautious of encouraging 
RIVALRY among children or young perſons, 
leſt the EMULATION we excite may degenerate 
into ENVY, and leſt a progreſs in arts and 
ſciences ſhould be ill obtained at the too dear 
expence of purity and virtue. 


ESTEEM, VENERATION, REGARD, VALUE. - 


THOUGH the fecond of theſe ſubſtantives 
does molt certainly include all the reſt, yet may 
they all ſubſiſt, and are actually ofteneſt ſound 
without it. 


EXAMPLE. 


Every man has in the courſe of a moderately 
long life, ſet I ſuppoſe an immenſe v ave upon 
ſome miſtreſs little deſerving his ES TERM, ſome 


ſervant who never merited his REGARD, or on 
ſome 


* 
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fome friend who had ſtill fewer claims to his 
 VENERATION ; but it was the opinion of a wiſe 
man I once knew, that the REGARD even of a 
great mind might be won without difficulty by 
ſkilful people, without any eminent - qualifica- 
tions at all, merely from a diligent application 
of thoſe inferior ones that render ſome perſons 
in the world uſeful if not abſolutely neceſſary 
to others. This power is however better called 
influence, than any term -in our fynonymy; 
though we can -ſcarce refuſe them that of 
VALUE, When thoſe for whom all mankind have 
a juſt ESTEEM cannot go on without them. 


0 ——— 


1 e : 


TO LING TO EXTENUATE, TO F 


ARE verbs very nearly yet not arictly yno- 
nymous, while 'tis ſurely not diſhonourable to 
APOLOGIZE for faults that will ſcarce admit 
EXTENUATION; becauſe the act of APOLOGIZ- 
ING implies a half confeſſion of the crime or 
error, while he who produces falſe motives as 
an excuſe, or urges ſome flaw in his opponent's 
character by way of EXTEXNUATING the offence, - 
deſigns that you ſhould ſtill think he was right 
from the firſt, and that you ſhould even confeſs 
your miſapprehenſion of his paſt « conduct. This 
is adding meanneſs to injury; and very diffe- 
rently does Philips make the ſon of Achilles 
behave, when flightly ayoLoGTZING to Her- 
mione he nobly avows that fault his heart per- 
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mitted him not to avoid, and ſays to the lady 
he has ill treated, that 


Pyrrhus ſhall ne'er approve his own injuſtice, 
Or form excvsts when his heart condemns him. 
I ſhould be ſorry this ſentiment were found in 
L'Andromaque de Racine, from whence the 
play is taken ; it ought to be that of an ancient 
Greek only, or an honeſt Engliſhman. 


%M 


TO EXTEND, TO STRETCH, TO AMPLIFY, 


IN a mere literal ſenſe theſe verbs are each 
retreating from ſynonymy, or connection with 


the others: for if gold for inſtance does admit 


eaſily of being EXTENDED, we can ſcarce call 
that AMPLIFYING Which rather implies diminiſb- 
ing its parts, even in the very act of DILATING 
them; although by dint of sTRETCHING them 
forward, ſpace certainly becomes occupied in a 
longer not wider direction. 

Speaking figuratively of writers or converſers, 
we ſay the man AamMPLIFIEs when he crowds 
ſuperfluous circumſtances around his ſtory, in 
order to increaſe its jmportance by ſwelling its 
bulk ; and that he EXTENDS, himſelf on ſuch a 
ſubject, when he wearies the readers or audi- 
ence with drawing into length ſome trifling fact 
that naturally lies cloſe and low; or when at 


the expence of ſolidity he D1L4TEs his argu- 


ments 


9 


1 


ments till they become diffuſed into feebleneſs, 
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and evaporates all his meaning into air. The 


Queen of Dulneſs then ſits in fulleſt Es 
when, as Mr. Pope deſcribes, 


Her Au preſence fills up all the "LM 
A veil of fogs piLaTEs her awful face. x 


4 *. a 


TO EXTOL, TO PRAISE, TO couMEND, TO 
© CELEBRATE, 


IT ſeems as if commendation ſtood loweſt on 
this ſcale, if ſcale it is, and meaneſt, if we lay 
the words on a parallel line together ; yet I be- 
eve *tis generally underſtood that we comMEND 
virtue, while we CELEBRATE knowledge, and 
that we feel diſpoſed to yRArsE a man's learn- 
ing, whoſe genius we tExTOL. Should this me- 
thod of confidering the verbs in queſtion be ap- 
proved, a foreigner might, after peruſing what 
our greateſt critic has thought fit to ſay of our 
greateſt poets, be ſtyled judicious for aſſerting 
among his own countrymen that Doctor John- 
ſon coxuEN DS Iſaac Watts with delight, and 
CELEBRATES With pleaſure the ſuperiority. of 


Dryden; that he PRATSE S Pope and Addiſon | 


with deliberate and calm eſteem of their great 


merit, while Shakeſpeare's general powers'and 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt are by him juſtly and 


zealouſly EXTOLLED above them all. 


KXUBERANT, 
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EXUBERANT, REDUNDANT, SUPERFLUOUS, _ 


_ SEFM to run up into a climax of plenitude, 
beſt explained by a trifling example; as if one 
ſhould ſay, what I have heard to be ſtrictly true, 
that travellers going up the river Senegal, in or- 
der to explore the country, and enable them- 
ſelves by experience to relate ſuch effects as fol- 


low naturally the fervour of an African climate, 


found the graſs and foilage on its banks ſo co- 
pious, and the flowers fo exceſſively eExuBE- 
RANT, that our ſailors fainted from the su PpER- 
FLUOUS fragrance; while the philoſophical in- 
dividuals of this diſcovering party attributed 
the laviſh exceſs of vegetation not wholly to the 
penetrating warmth of a vertical fun, but to 
thoſe enriching rains which are ſo xEDUNDANT 
in that country at certain periods of the year. 


* 8 — 


EYE AND $SIGHT 


ARE ſometimes, in ſomewhat like a figura- 
tive ſenſe, nearly ſynonymous. A foreigner 
will be ſhewn a proſpect from Richmond Hill, 
or among the more contracted views round Bath 
perhaps, with theſe words—A pretty country 
here within the EYE; reflecting poſhbly upon 
the ſtretch of sid required at Mount Caſhel, 
or that which from the firſt mountain beyond 
Pont Bonvoiſin commands thoſe extenfive pro- 

vinces 


\. 
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vinces of France, which ſeen for the -firſt time 
create a ſtrong. ſurpriſe upon the mind, and 
aſtoniſh viſion while they reach beyond it. 
My sfr grows weak, or my Eve fails me, 
is ſynonymous in common converſation ; and * 
Dr. Beattie ſays moſt wiſely, that many a meta- 
phyſical diſpute has grown out of the affinity of 
theſe two ſubſtantives, which ſometimes may, 
and ſometimes 'ought not to be uſed each for 
other. See the Eſſay on Truth, part li. chap. 
2, „„ Flee a ſtrange SIGHT, Ke. 
Quotation only mangles books like thols: 
they ſhould be read carefully, and read through; 
and in our days p be got by heart. 
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FABLE, FICTION, APOLOGUE, ALLEGORY; 


ARE nearly allied, though not exactly ſyno- 
nymous; for the third though a better word is 
commonly ſunk in converſation, and the firſt 
ſubſtituted in its place: meantime we muſt re- 
member that all the reſt are included in the 
term FICTION, which implies any tale not by 
the teller intended to be believed; and among 
theſe FABLE or ABOLOGUE is perhaps of higheſt 
antiquity, and ALLEGORY of more peculiar and 
appropriate invention. The firſt is however in 

general acceptation confined to that kind of 
writing, which in order to give poignancy to 
inſtruction, beſtows character and language on 
brute or inanimate beings, deducing from their 


fictitious 
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fictitious diſcourſes ſome moral or ſome ſatire 
applicable to manners and to life. Æſop in an- 
cient days, and La Fontaine in modern ones, 
have played the trick with moſt fucceſs; and 
thoſe who ſhould ſeek diſtinction by the ſame 


method, would gain now no praiſe higher than 


that of good imitators. The earlieſt aroLoGUE 
or FABLE upon record 1s Jotham's, preſerved in 
Scripture (ſee the book of Judges, chap. 1x.): 
but the Eaſt was parent of artztcory, and 
this ſtory of the trees is an admirable work of 
fancy, conſidering the age he lived in, and his 
own peculiarity of ſituation. Menenius ſcarce 
compoſed a better nine hundret and ſixty years 
after, when the world had taken many deeper 
ſhades of colouring than in thofe old times when 
Greece herſelf was wrapt in a\miſt of FABLE, 
and nothing meets us there but Centaurs and 
Lapithæ as contemporaries (fo ſays Bede at 
leaſt) with Abimelech or Thola, judges of If- 
rael. When rebellious Rome was brought to 
reaſon by her old ſenator's wiſdom, and inge- 
nious application of his ayroLoGuE concerning 
the belly and the members, life was digeſted 
into another form, and Themiſtocles bore due 
ſway over a highly poliſhed ſtate, though no 
one in it turned their eyes towards Italy, to 
view there the future ruler of the world. Our 
accounts meantime concerning the Heſperides, 


and golden apples fruit of thoſe fortunate iſlands, 


and guarded by a dragon, may properly be ſtyl- 
ed FICTIONS, founded as we now have reaſon 
| | to 


Xx 
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to ſuppoſe upon the ſtory of Eve's temptation _ 
by the ſerpent. Virgil's tale of the Harpies, and 
his deſcription. of Aneas's deſcent into hell, 
claim the like appellative; they were alluſions 
to the Eleuſinian Myſteries no doubt, yet never 
meant to be believed or ſtudied. but as poetical 
 FICTIONSs. I know not whether Heſiod's beau- 
tiful invention of the Riſe of Woman will be al- 
lowed me as ſtrictly ALLEGORICAL: if not, I 
recollect no ancient ALLEGORY anterior to that, 
which Phoenix, in the ninth book of the Iliad, 
relates to ſoften Achilles, where he tells him 
that prayers are Jove's daughters, and how they 
have lame feet, wrinkled faces, &c. Lis 

ALLEGORY ſeems in fact to poſſeſs herſelf of 
an excluſive mode of teaching truth muy Na 
fication of qualities good or bad; 


Giving to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name, 


The beſt our Engliſh language can afford are 
diſperſed up and down our periodical papers, 
Spectator, Adventurer, Rambler. The Viſions 
of Mirza and the Mount of Miſferies are incom- 
parable pieces of writing in the firſt-named. 
The ſtory of Sultan Amurath in the ſecond. 
Wit and Learning, Reſt and Labour, are the 
admirable ALLECORIES of Johnſon, who ſaid 
the laſt of theſe, Reſt and Labour, was his 
favourite compoſition among all that the Ram- 
bler contains. 
_ - Moore's Female Seducers too is N 
pretty ; but I + lately it was not Moore's 
K work, 
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work, but written by Broome, who furniſhed 
ſo many good verſes and notes in the. tranſla- 
tion of Homer's Odyſley. 


*%. 


FAME, RENOWN, REPUTATION, CELEBRITY, 
| NOTORIETY. | 


THESE rational objects of turbulent defire, 
theſe words which have prompted ſo many ac- 
tions good and bad, are not, though all delight- 
ful, exactly ſynonymons. The firſt however is 

of no doubtful origin—Graco fonte cadat—and. 
ſwelling to capacious fize, while it retains its 
primzval purity, receives the reſt as tributary 
ſtreams into its boſom. CrEreBrITY is of a 
weaker degree in ftrength, and narrower in ex- 
tent ; and as many a man finds it poſſible to ob- 


| tain CELEBRITY, Which commands—and juſtly 


—the admiration of his own ſmall circle, he fits 


content, nor ftirs out on't to venture claims 


upon RENOWN, for ſcience, heroiſm, or virtue; 
leaving the trump of rams at liberty to convey 
names of more importance to future ages, and 
regions far remote. The third ſubſtantive upon 
this ſhining liſt is ofteneſt expreſſive of the point 
of honour. A ſoldier loſes REP U TAT ION if he 
lingers in his tent at the hour of battle; a ſch6- 


lar, if he ſuffers himſelf to be ſuſpected of pub- 


liſhing in his own name what was indeed writ- 


ten by another; and a trader, if he delays pay- 
ment too long after the ſtated time. A wo- 
| S | man's 
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man's REPUTATION is forfeited if ſhe admits 
the other ſex to privacy: thus we ſay not fami- 
Harly, Such people have blackened their Fame, 
or injured their RENOWN, for moſt probably 
they never had any; and for their NOTORIETY, 
that is diſgracefully increaſed. But each indi- 
vidual has a REPUTATION that is not only dear, 
but & our country indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
their reception and well-being through the great 
journey of life; and he who tears or tempts it 
ſrom them has an ruin to anſwer for. 
The epigram on this ſubject ſo often quoted 
in gay company, is for all theſe reaſons to be 
conſidered as falſe wit, becauſe ramt and RE- 
vorarlox are not ſynonymous: 


What's Fas with us, by cuſtom of our nation 


Is *mongſt you women ſtyl'd your xEeUTATI1ON 3 
About them both why-keep we ſuch a pother ? 
Part you with one, and PII give up the other. 


This however is an unequal venture; a man 
may do well enough without rame, but how 
will the woman go on when ſhe has loſt her RE- 
PUTATION ?—She may indeed be then good 
enough for the coward, the bankrupt, and the 
plagiariſt, and as notorious as the worſt of 
mer. N | i 


| \ 
FAMILIAR, INTIMATE, OF EASY. INTERCOURSE, 


* 


ARE by no means ſynonymous: for one may 
be OF EASY INTERCOURSE With all, and FAMI- 


K 2 LIAR 


LF 
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LIAR to many; yet FRIENDLY to few, and poſ- 
fibly INTIMATE—as I call intimate, having en- 
tire confidence and no thought 'concealed from 
the object of true intimacy iti none. Lord 
Bacon ſays, A man who has no friend had beſt 
quit the ſtage; and I remember a man much 
delighted in by the upper ranks of ſociety in 
London ſome twenty years ago, who upon a 
trifling embarraſſment in his pecuniary affairs 
hanged himſelf behind the ſtable door, to the 
aſtoniſhment of all who knew him as the live- 
lieſt companion and moſt agreeable converſer 
breathing. What upon earth, ſaid one at our 
houſe, could have made - hang himſelf?— 


Why, juſt his having a multitude of acquaint- 


ance, replied Dr. Johnſon, and ne'er a friend, 
Cor ne edito is the old axiom, and furely man- 
kind have ſome claim on the confidence of each 
other: for although Biſhop Porteus ſays that 
- particular friendſhips might be well ſunk in ge- 
neral philanthropy,—we muſt remember that 
our bleſſed Saviour himſelf loved one apoſtle as 
a favourite, and one diſciple as a RIED, for 
whoſe death he wept too, though endued with 
power to reſtore him. 

With regard to worldly wn, we ſee at 
once, that every perſon {killed in life and man- 
ners muſt be oF EASY INTERCOURSE; or he 
will ſhut out all information, and ſoon find 
himſelf, though free from vice or folly, diſqua- 
lified exceedingly for buſineſs as for pleaſure ; , 
loſing beſides, his beſt hope of aſſiſtance in a 


day 
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day of diſtreſs; for the reſerved man mn not 
expect friends officiouſly to ſerve and help him, 
whoſe ſelf-ſufficiency in thus keeping unuſual 
diſtance from his equals, is puniſhed juſtly 
enough by their retaliation in the hour when 
| ſociety is wanted, and a more gregarious, diſpo- 
ſition would have procured comfort and ſolace 
at leaſt from company—if not, as often hap- 
pens, ſolid benefit. Yet though to be rami- 
LIAR With almoſt all is adviſable, tis more pru- 
dent and natural to be INTIMATE only with 
one; as by expoſing in various places the inte- 
rior of one's heart, little good is done, and 
much hazard incurred. Meantime, if you once 
let a FRIEND ſhare your INTIMACY, policy as 
well as virtue feels intereſted that he may keep 
his poſt :—and much friendſhip may certainly 
be ſhewn a man, which he likes better, and 
you perhaps beſtow more willingly, than that 
unbounded confidence which poſſibly diſtreſſes 
him, and a little endangers you. Martial lived 
much in ſuch an age as ours, and he ſays: 
Si vitare velis acerba quzdam, | 
Et triſtes animi cavere morſus, 


Nulli te facias nimis ſodalem, 
Gaudebis minus, et minus dolebis. 


FANCY, IMAGINATION. 


Fancy ! whoſe deluſions vain 
Sport themſelves with human brain, | 3 
I | | Rival 
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. Rival thou of nature's pow'r! 
Canſt from thy exhauſtleſs ſtore 
Bid a tide of ſorrow flow, 
And whelm the ſoul in deepeſt woe, 
Or in the twinkling of an eye 
Raiſe it to mirth and jollity. 
Dreams and ſhadows by thee ſtand, 
Taught to run at thy command 
And along the wanton air 
Flit like empty goſſamer. 
| | Mzxzrict. 
THESE elegant and airy ſubſtantives are not, 
as one might at firſt ſuſpect, wholly ſynony- 
mous. A well. inſtructed foreigner will ſoon 
diſcern, that though in poetry there ſeems lit- 
tle diſtinction, yet when they both come to be 
talked of in a converſation circle we do fay, 
that Milton has diſplayed a boundleſs 1m acr- 
NATION 1n his poem of Paradiſe Loſt—tranſport- 
ing us as it were into the very depths of eterni- 
ty, while he deſcribes the journey of Satan and 
the games of the fallen angels; but that Pope's 
Rape of the Lock is a work of exquiſite Fancy, 
almoſt emulative of Shakeſpeare's creative 
powers—not ſervilely imitating him. An intel- 
ligent ſtranger will obſerve too, that although 
we give ſex very arbitrarily to perſonified qua- 
lities—yet he will commonly find raxcy femi- 
nine, IMAGINATION maſculine, I ſcarce know 
why. But | | 
Sure in this ſhadowy nook, this green reſort, 
IxAdGIxATiox holds his airy court; 
Bright Faxcy fans him with her painted wings, 
And to his fight her varying pleaſures brings. 
N | F 
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The French do not ſtick to this rule: an Al- 
legorical Tale of Mademoiſelle Bernard begins 
thug— 


L'1MAGINATION amante du ie 
Sans ceſſe le deſire, et ſans ceſſe le rappelle, & . 


Our tranſlator following the original deſign, 
by making 1MAaGINATION feminine, has ſpoiled 
the effect of the poem. *Tis likewiſe obſervable; 
that ſpeaking phyſically theſe words are by no 
means ſynonymous, nor can be uſed each for 
other without manifeſt impropriety. 


EXAMPLE. 


We are taught by medical ſtudents to believe, 
that ſuch is the near connection between ſoul 
and body—each one feels injuries offered to the 
other with acute and immediate ſenſibility; 
and as an inſtance corroborating this aſſertion, 
they point out to our enquiries the ſtate of preg- 
nancy in particular; likewiſe patients labour- 
ing under a chlorotick habit, or confirmed ano- 
rexia—who find themſelves ſubjected by thoſe 
diſorders to the force of 1MAGINATTON in. ſuch 
a manner as to create in them new and unac- 
countable FAN IES for food, rejected by per- 
ſons in perfect health, as odious and offenſive; 
green fruit, raw vegetables of the table, even 
mineral ſubſtances—as clay, chalk, coals and 
the like, which ſoon as the complaint is remov- 


ed are driven away, and probably return no 
more. | 


FAREWELL! 
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FAREWELL ! ADIEU |! 


THE firſt of theſe adverbs, though of Runic 
derivation ex parte, runs in toto according to the 
Latin ne Vale! or Jubeo te bene valere 
—FAREWELL! and is Sato to whatever 


we take leave of: whilſt avitu! being a more 


modern and more pious exclamation, meaning 
by ellipfis—a DbIEU je vous recommande, ſhould 
in ſtrictneſs be applied only to human creatures, 


Though this rule is not rigorouſly obſerved 


either in books or life, 'tis not amiſs that fo- 
reigners ſhould be appriſed of it, that they 
may at leaſt know ſuch a law exiſts, though 
hourly broken ; as each word is popularly put 
by corruption into place of the other, by thoſe 
very people who, if they recolle& only the 


well-known ſong in Handel 8 Oratorio of Jeph- 


thah beginning 
en ye limpid n &c. 


will A napdy feel, and upon reflection remain 


convinced, that ApIEUV would have been leſs 
ſtriking there, and leſs pathetic, juſt for this 
unſought reaſon—becaule it would have been 
leſs proper, 5 


70 


„ 


— 
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TO FAST, TO USE ABSTINENCE, TO ABSTAIN. 
FROM FOOD. 


THESE verbs are always | conſidered as ſy- 


nonymous, although the ſecond is by far moſt 


comprehenſive, as it includes a variety of mor- 
tifications, and implies that we are not only 
induced or compelled to aB8TAIN from ygop, 
but from what in this age of diſſipation is equal; 
ly dear to many people—amuſement. Tis for 


the firſt reaſon that our State, in cloſe alliance 


with our church, ſhuts up the theatres in Paſ- 
ſion week; and *tis for the ſecond that private 
houſes double their efforts to drive away a ſe- 
riouſneſs till now ſuppoſed neceſſary to incul- 
cate. No religion forbears to enjoin ſome ſea- 
ſon of aB8TINENCE, and no ſect of chriſtianity. 
fails to approve it—even quakers faſt, though 
by a rigid and literal acceptation of our Savi- 
our's injunction to make no parade of their 
obedience, they rob us of all benefit from their 
example—while Romaniſts, continuing the pha- 
rifaical cuſtom of disfiguring their faces by aſhes 
on the. firſt day of Lent, and praying at the 
corners of the ſtreets, and even at the places of 
recreation as I have ſeen them at Bologna—di- 
rectly and poſitively deſpiſe our Lord's precepts 
given in his ſermon upon the Mount, Matthew 
vi. That to rFasT however, and mortify the 
body, is good for the ſoul's health, is certain 


and undeniable. Jeſus Chriſt ſet us himſelf the 


example, 
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example, not only of ABSTALINING from food, 
but of revering old uſages and ſtated times, 
chooſing the term of forty days, apparently be- 
cauſe, the deluge having laſted ſo long, that 
number of days was ſet apart by the Jews as a 
commemoration of the event. And Moſes faſt- 
ed forty days by divine affiftance, when he re- 
ceived the law he was appointed to promulgate 

in the wilderneſs.—Elias too rFasTED the ſame 
time, The Ninevites had forty days allowed 
them for averting God's judgment by 4aBsTI- 
NENCE and prayer, And perhaps all theſe may 
be typical of the term in which nature's laft 
convulſions are to be included—when this ter- 


raqueous globe ſhall melt with ſudden and fer- 
vent heat, 


Form be wrapt in waſting fire, 
Time be ſpent, and life expire. 


Meanwhile all Chriſtian nations but our own, 
call that ante-paſchal rasT Careme, or Quare- 
ſima, or ſome word expreſſive of forty. Lent 
is only a Saxon word for the ſpring, denoting 
at what feaſon of the year it was appointed 
by the primitive church; ſince when perhaps 
France has produced the brighteſt and moſt 
edifying examples of pious mortification, not 
only in Saint Louis, whoſe faith was fo lively, 
that Boſſuet ſaid he appeared not merely to 
believe the myſteries of our holy religion, but 
that he acted as if he had been eye witneſs of 
them— but in his admirable deſcendant known 


by 
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by the appellation of the Good Duke of Or- 
leans, who died in 1712 a prodigy of excel- 
lence—who while he was in attendance'on the 
court practiſed perpetual war againft his ſenſes, 
by pouring cold water in his ſoup at dinner, 
wearing a hair ſhirt under his linen, and {1 

ing on the ſtraw mattreſs only—with a thouſand 
contrivances to ward off the ſeducement of ſen. 
ſuality, in the midſt of voluptuouſneſs which 
ſurrounded him on every fide. Even Paſchal's 
auſterities are not as meritorious as theſe, be- 
cauſe theſe were endured in the midft of temp- 
tations reſiſted perhaps by no one but himſelf, 
at a time when even negative virtue muſt have 
proceeded from extraordinary grace ſo corrupt 
was the ſociety he lived in—whilft rifing at four 
o'clock in the winter mornings without fire in 
his chamber ke tranſlated St. Paul's epiſtles from 
the Greek, adding a paraphraſe and notes, of 
value for their learning as well as for their 
piety. 

Such approaches to perfection —to chriſtian 
perfection I mean have perhaps never been 
made by any one family, as the houſe of Bour. 
bon can exhibit in the life and death of Lewis 
the Ninth, Lewis the Twelfth, Lewis the Six 
teenth, and this incomparable Duke of Orleans. 
May their virtues be efficacious to redeem in 
ſome meaſure the wickedneſs of a nation now 
become flagitious in the extreme! I have faid 
nothing of Aau$TINENCE yet as a corporeal 
power, although it is moſt certain that many 
| animals 
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animals are endued with it toan exceeding high 

degree. That ſome ſerpents in India lie tor- 
pid after taking in food for a prodigious while, 
is not however ſo ſtrange as the ſight of a little 
dormouſe, which every girl at ſchool, where 
they are frequently kept as play-things, can tell 
us, will FasT in ſpite of her miſtreſs's efforts 
to feed the favourite, for many days, weeks, nay 
months; to the admiration of thofe who con- 
template the feebleneſs of ſuch creature's frame, 
and the apparent neceſſity its little body ſhould 
naturally evince of conſtant repair, and daily 
if not hourly ſuſtenance. But whilſt the Ca- 
nary-bird dies of want in four-and-twenty hours 
if not fed, the little quadruped maintains its 
petty powers proof againſt privation, from its 
peculiar capacity to ABSTAIN from ron. 


FAT, FLESHY, PLUMP, WELL-FED, 


WILL not however be epithets ever beſtow- 

ce ed on either the men or beaſts mentioned in the 
| laſt article. The reaſon 1 have inſerted theſe 
adjectives is chiefly to prevent foreigners from 
uſing them quite ſynonymouſly, though very 
cloſely allied: becauſe we now and then, 
though rarely, apply ſome of them to vegeta- 
ble ſubſtances, and fay a rLEesny cherry, if 
fpeaking about one the ſtone of which lies 
deep: it could not however be called by any 
of the other words—unleſs LUA perhaps 
| without 
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without ' manifeſt impropriety.— A corpulent 
man or woman is ſaid to be raT, when we 
have no mind to ſoften matters and tell them 
that their embonpoint is agreeable; whilſt 
WELL-FED is properly applied to a beaſt ſel- 
ling at market. Corpulence certainly becomes 
a diſeaſe in ſome unfortunate individuals, when 
every thing tends to preternatural redundance. 
But for the comfort of thoſe who delight to ſee 
mind triumph over body, we have the famous 
miller of Billericay in Eſſex, who by dint of 
reſolute temperance, or rather a ſtrictly abſte- 
mious diet, did actually reduce himſelf from 
the enormous weight of twenty-nine ſtone to 
twelve only, as I recolle&:—thus by faſting and 
inhibition of ſleep except for three hours in 
every four-and-twenty, bringing his perſon into 
the common ſize of common mortals, and re- 

ſuming his ſituation and duties of life from 
which that intolerable bulk had for ſome years 
precluded him. And 'tis ſaid that a gentleman 
of fortune, encouraged by having heard of his 
wiſe reſolution, is at this moment determining 
to follow ſo excellent an example.—Let not 
however any thing which he does, or J ſay, 
tend to approve or even palliate a folly often 
committed by young ladies, who, to prevent 
their being called rar, ruin their health and 
beauty too, which beſt confiſts in yLUMPNEss 
—and which when once loſt can never be re- 


ſtored. 


FAULT, 
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FAULT, ERROR, OFFENCE, DEFECT, MISTAKE» 


THE uſe of theſe halffimilar, and ſometimes 
nearly ſynonymous ſubſtantives may perhaps be 
taught to foreigners not diſagreeably by the fol- 
lowing honeſt addreſs : 

If then in the courſe of this little oa ſome 
few DEFECTS may be diſcovered, let not the 
FAULTS be magnified into orEN CES. Some 
MISTAKES will always happen from negligence, 
and ſome from xRROR; but candid readers of 
every nation will be willing enough to weigh 
general uſefulneſs againſt partial deficiency ; 
and whatever cenſure may be ſuffered from 
Ttalian criticiſm, one is ſure at leaſt to eſcape 
deriſion; that modification of ſupertority, which 
hurts ſo many, and reforms ſo few. 


FEELING, SENSIBILITY, 


THE firſt of theſe words has lately ſo en- 
croached upon the territories of the other, that 
they now ſeem very nearly if not wholly ſyno- 
nymous ; but tis the age for verbal nouns to 

Increaſe their conſequence, and from mere par- 
ticiples—ſo called, as every one knows, becauſe 
they participated of both natures—are going 
forward to become ſubſtantives completely, and 
ſignify things as well as adtions; taking up their 
plural number of courſe, and ranking with the 

nouns 
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nouns as if originally of their family. Among 
theſe our FEELINGS have by ſome modern wri- 
ters been called up into the tragic drama, while 
they would have better ſuited the ladies in the 
boxes, than to be pronounced in poetry by 
players on the ſtage; where SENSIBILITY, has 
long been in poſſeſſion of the part, according 
to their Green-room cant. As I profeſs bow- 
ever to teach tall only, not language, and to 
teach that only to foreigners this word muſt 
leſs than any be left out, for ſome Italians have 
expreſſed ſuch a predilection for it (although 
the derivation runs widely diſtant from their 
tongue and country), that 1 have heard them 
reſt our 'cauſe upon it; and thoſe who argued 
in favour of Britiſh tends have found out 
that we could not in our cold ifland be who! 

ſtatues, or as they ſay philoſophers, whilſt a word 
ſignifying ſuch quickneſs of perception filled 
our mouths.—FERLINGS ſo applied will not 
however be eaſily found in a good dictionary. 


— 


FIERY, FERVID, FLAMING, FERVENT, ARDENT. 


_ ALTHOUGH theſe adjectives are preſſed 
by turns into deſcriptions of love and, anger, 
religious zeal certainly claims-them with moſt 
propriety, or has claimed them; for this is a 
quality we ſpeak of but as it is paſt, and has 
left durable effects which prove at leaſt the 
ſtrength of the firſt impreſſion. We may ſay 


however 


unconſumed. 
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however with ſafety and civility, that the loud 


and FERVENT diſputes among chriſtians in the 
paſt centuries, have had few if any ill conſe- 
quences with regard to our Anglican church, 
whoſe moſt Ax DEN T well-wiſhers now perceive 
it has been ever more endangered by the mine, 
than the battery—that under current known to 
thoſe travellers who frequent the Rapids of 
Niagara, and obſerved by them ſlowly to ſap 
the foundation of that rock which has ſo many 


ages braved the fury and defied all injuries 


3 


committed by the torrent's power.— Twas thus 
perhaps the IE R zeal and daring attacks of 
the Romaniſts only called forth on our parts a 
calm and ſteady oppoſition, ſhewing all man- 
kind how yLAMING violence ſubſides like a vol- 
cano, in darkneſs and in ruin; while ERVID 
warmth retains its generous glow, and like the 
light-diſpenſing ſun burns on through time's 
long courſe, though ſometimes clouded,—ever 


%. 


FLATTERY, OBSEQUIOUSNESS, ADULATION. 


THE firſt and the laſt of theſe ſeem conſe- 
quences of the ſecond, rather than ſynonymes ; 
for is there any one ſo generous as not to require 
both, when they feel an ossrquious friend 
clinging to their heels, and following in their 
path? I ſay both; becauſe LAT TERY may be, 
and often is performed in dumb ſhew—witnefs 

NR h the 
3 
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the character in Theophraſtus, who diligently 
_ picks/ſtraws from his patron's beard; the offi- 
cious cavalier ſervente, who carries his miſ- 
treſs's ſnuff-box for her, and even ſometimes” 
her dirty pocket handkerchief; and the faun- 
ing Engliſh niece, who makes ſweet cordials to 
pleaſe the palate of a rich gouty uncle—till his 
will is witnefſed—then leaves him to the care 
of a hireling nurſe, and calls her hungry bro- 
thers in, to ſhare the plunder of his fortune. 

ADULATION meanwhile, which expreſſes a 
kind of worſhip, ſeems a verbal inſult to our 
underſtanding : the true proficient in this dulia 
ſcorns not to expreſs in hyperbolical phraſes his 
unfelt admiration of our conduct, wit, or beau- 
ty. The beſt repreſentation I ever ſaw of this, 
may be found in General Burgoyne's Comedy 
called The Heireſs; and that I ſay ſo is neither 
FLATTERY nor r it proceeds 
from fincere opinion of its excellence: ſtill leſs 
is it OBSEQUIOUSNESS, for whilſt I copy out. 
this article the ingenious Author dies! 


— — — 
FLOCK, HERD, DROVE, 


ARE in a certain degree ſynonymous, though 
we do to the torture of foreigners appropriate 
the words ſo as to make it ridiculous, I ſcarce 
know . to ſay a lock of Hocs, qr a 
HERD * of ſheep.—A DROVE of oxen is reaſon. 

* They ſhould be juſt the reverſe—a fock of ſheep always, 
and a herd of ſwine, deer, or goats. | 
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able, becauſe no one calls them ſo but while 
they are driven: when feeding on the meadow 
they are called a HERD at graſs. A cluſter of 
grapes, or a bunch of currants, are equally ar- 
bitrary ; and I know no man that can tell me 
why we ſay a covey of partridge, a nide of phea- 
ſants, a flock of wild geeſe, and a drove of tur- 
keys—unleſs the firſt of theſe alludes to their 
being taken in a net, and covered by the ſame; 
that the ſecond means as many pheaſants as are 
found in the dus or neſt ; that the third is only 
a mere aggregate; and the turkeys are ſo called 
as the oxen are, when driven along the roads 
from Norfolk to London.—But 'tis the ſame 
when ſpeaking of people. We appropriate par- 
ticular words to particular elaſſes, and ſay a 
crowd of courtiers, a mob of blackguards, a 7roop 
of ſoldiers, a company of players, a ſet of ſer- 
vants, and a gang of thieves. When a promiſ- 
cuous throng gathers round a popular preacher 
either in church, or field, or conventicle, *tis 
called a congregation ; let the fame perſons meet 
in the ſame numbers at a playhouſe, and they 
take the name of audience; at a horſe- race they 
become ſpectators; and in an aſſembly- room 
the company. 
Enough of this nonſenſe. 


FLUENCY, 
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FLUENCY, SMOOTHNESS, VQLUBILITY. 


THESE words if applied to converſation, or 
even to deelamation, are uſed in a ſenſe nearly 
if not wholly ſynonymous; and ſeem to imply 
not only a copiouſnels with regard to words, 
but an idea as if eloquence were put in .the 
place of inſtruction, and that there was more 
verbolity than matter concerned—Such was 
Pope's notion certainly, and ſuch was Swift's. 


- Words are like leayes, and where they moſt abound, 
Much fruit of ſenſe beneath is rarely found, 


ſays the firſt of theſe writers: yet one is never 
gratified by a fight of cherries nailed to a wall 
as I have ſometimes ſeen them very bare of fo- 
liage in particular years; one likes rather to ob- 
ſerve the fruit glowing through the leaves' de- 
lightful green. Pope and Swift had ſmall con- 
verſation powers, their talent was in writing: 
but bulhon is not current till *tis coined ; and 
the ſea itſelf would ſtagnate with its quantity of 
ſolid contents, did not the tides toſs it into ac- 
tive motion; while the ſtream whoſe rxLUtncy 
preſerves the clearneſs of its bottom, carries 
ſome grains of gold into that ocean, when like 
a ſtrain of ſweet vOLUBLLITY in talk, it takes 
up the valuable part of every land through 
which it flows—yet by its $MOOTHNESS leaves 
to none a reaſon for complaint. 

In the varieties exhibited by human manners. 


to an obſerving mind, may be. found perhaps 
1 tome 


3 
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ſome unhappy talkers, who being copious with- 
out that 8MooTHNEss of diſcourſe, remind one 
more of the brown wintry foliage ſticking cloſe 
to an old oak in January, or ſullen beech tree, 
ſtiff in ſtale prejudice that yields with difficulty 
to new and brilliant thoughts, than of that 
verdant and luxurious leafy labyrinth which; 
Pope s remark brings to our obſervation. 

But Shakeſpeare, when he ſpeaks of Biron 
in Love's Labour Loſt, deſcribes a truly faſci- 
nating converſer; and ſays, 


That aged ears play'd truant with his tales, 
And younger hearings were quite raviſhed ; 
So ſweet and vOLUBLE was his diſcourſe, 


FORGIVENES, PARDON, REMISSION OF OFFENCES, 


I KNOW not whether I ſhall be cenfured for 
ſaying, that although theſe words are perpe- 
tually uſed each for the other, they can ſcarcely 
be thought ſynonymous in a moral or literal 
fenſe. Complete roRGIVENESS ſeems a ſhade 
ſhort ſomehow of free yaxpoN, which in my 
notion implies abſolute reinſtatement in all that 
we enjoyed before the offence was given; and 
ſo I do believe the law confiders it :—he who 
has once received the king's free yParDoN 
might, I believe, if he pleaſed, ſtand for mem- 
ber of parliament ; he is, or J am mifinformed, 
as if he had never offended. Now ſurely ror- 
GIVENESS Cannot carry as full a meaning quite, 

though 
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though Pope Lambertini ſaid it did; and when 
he was confeſſor to the queen of France, inſiſt- 
ing on her total RRMISSTON of cardinal de 
Richelieu's injuries toward her, which ſhe 
agreed to—he, willing to prove her majeſty's 
fincerity, ſaid—*© Will you permit me then to 
carry him this ring, as token of that heavenly 
FORGIVENESS ?”—** Oh! mon pere, ceſt trop, 
c'eſt trop!” cried the expiring lady. No, 
madam, you once would have given me leave to 
carry him a richer prefent: if you rFoRGIVE 
him, ſend him the ring; if not, I urge your 
majeſty no further.”—* I bleſs him with my 
laſt breath,” replied Mary de Medicis; © I 
forgive him, I pray for him as for my enemy— 
but I will not treat him as if he were my friend: 
what can I do more for them ?—He has ſcarce 
left me a ring to leave to thoſe I loye.” —So ends 
the ſtory, and I think the queen KEMETTED his 
OFFENCE ; but ſuch was not the FORGIVENESS 
ſhe bed for to herſelf, I truſt. The confeſſor 
was right, therefore; dut he was ſrict, which 
God will not be; he will roxG1VvE even 0 
partial REMISSION OF OFFENCES, Or how = 
the affairs of this world go on at all? Were 
monarchs again to truſt detected traitors, cr. 
were we to put our money and our children's 
in the hands of a known thief, only becauſe we . 
had completely roxciveNn him, and the king 
had beſtowed on him free PAR DON, certain 
ruin would enſue; for we cannot be aſſured of 
his reformation, however we may engage our, 
own 
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own obedience. A lighter obſervation ſhall 
clole the article. In an old play written by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, called as I remember 
A Wite for a Month, the king is poiſoned ; but 
with circumſtances of ſtrange haſte and cruelty, 
ſo that the traitors not underſtanding well each 
others' minds, give doſes of a different nature 
which, after torturing the wretched ſufferer 
in a manner particularly horrible, end at laſt 
in his recovery. Other acts of treaſon under- 
taken by the ſame neſt of villains, with the 
ſame Sorano at their head, are defeated as to 
their completion; all evil projects come to 
nothing at laſt, and the good king is reſtored to 
his peaceful enjoyment of the throne. There, 
in conſideration of ſome innocent lady, fiſter to 
the principal traitor, as I recolleQ, he publiſhes 
an act of general amneſty and ypaKDoN ;- but 
he adds humorouſly, 


Let not Sorano (only) bear my cup, 
But ſafe retiring— live well in future. 


A prudent caution, after he had been poiſoned 
by him. 


Poi le perdute penne 
In pochi di rinnuova 
Cauto divien per prova, 


Ne piu tradir ſi fa. 


M rasrAsto. 


FORTUNE, 
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FORTUNE, FASHION, FAMILY, RANK, Hei 
NOBILITY. 


STRANGERS in England, who hear us hour- 
ly celebrating our acquaintances as people that 
poſſeſs ſome one if not all of theſe ſhining 
though caſual advantages, are apt of courſe t6 
confound them; while we reſidents: know no- 
thing with more certainty than that they are not 
ſynonymous. A miftake however obtains upon 
the continent, particularly in Italy, that the 
firſt of theſe alone is valued in England, where 
commerce levels all diſtinctions except thoſe 
beſtowed by money, or as we term it FORTUNE. 
It is not ſo, however, nor ought to be, in a 
mixed government like ours, where the ſove- 
reign ſtill retains his juſt prerogative of giving 
RANK inviolable; and ſurely the word itſelf im- 
plies at leaſt precedence. But if in this inveſti- 
gating age nobility is found out to be a mere 
bubble, blown by the breath of kings, tis yet 
acknowledged to be an elegant, a brilliant me- 
teor: ſo is the rainbow, formed ꝓy ſolar beams, 
ſhining through a cloud, a link to connect earth 
with heaven, a gay præcurſor of peaceful days, 
I hope, and halcyon hours: valde ſpecioſus eſt in 
ſptendore ſuo, et manus Excelſi apernerunt illum. 

The man who makes a FORTUNE in our coun- 
try, finds a ſpur to his induſtry, and compla- 
cence in his honeſt gains, while contemplating 
the poſſibility of acquiring Rank for his ſons 

| nor 
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nor would his ardour in the purſuit of a life 
Wholly lucrative be as rationally fervent, were 


the advantages of money-making to end in 


themſelves, and buſineſs never ſettle into lei- 
ſure. No; the gloomy half-independent baron, 
who lords it over ignorance and ſubmiſſive ſtu- 
pidity in his vaſſa!-guarded caſtle, remote from 


the power of a monarch that might check his 
arrogance of demi-dominion and tributary ſway, 


affords indeed a horrible idea for imagination 
to contemplate; but the Corinthian pillar, ſo 
finely, ſo fancifully erected by Mr. Burke, 
ſhould ſtill be found to decorate a court. *Tis 
there alone NOBILITY gives and receives due 
luſtre; while thoſe fluted columns that affect 
you with pleaſure, ſeen to ſupport the Louvre 
or Eſcurial, ſeize the mind with ſorrow in 
Campo Vaccino, where the fading acanthus 
ſcarcely can be traced upon the cracked, and 
truncated ſhaft—and impreſs one's ſoul with aw- 


ful ſenſations of ſtill blacker fate, yiewed from ; 


the waſtes of Balbec or Palmyra. 

But we are to call oyer another denomination 
of Engliſhmen, who prefer the ſelf. created title 
of people of As HO, to FORTUNE, precedence, 


or even BIRTH itſelf; and theſe gay creatures of 
the element, with empty purſes, unfurniſhed |, 


heads, and unnoticed raMIL1Es, ſprung as the 
| inſeQts of the Nile from a redundant ſuperflux 
of opulence—contrive by the cut of a coat, the 
tying of a neckcloth, or fold of a robe, to ob- 
tain diſtinction in ſociety, and e even reſpect from 

| members 
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members and claſſes of that ſociety, ſuperior to 
themſelves in every gift of nature, every ac- 
quirement of art. Nor are the flutterers unne- 
ceſſary to us, neither; nor would I contribute 
willingly to curtail their race—whilſt, like the 
white cloke worn at Venice, to repel the ſun's 
heat, they really ſerve to ſhade us from talents 
that would dazzle, or riches that might opprels 
one. 

The other two dined) remain to be diſcuſſed; 
—while my foreign readers, Germans and Tta- 
lians, will pronounce them ſo certainly, ſo ex- 
actly the ſame, that no one but a Britiſh ſub- 
je, who has in heir minds claim to neither, 
could ever think of ſeparating the ideas of 
BIRTH from thoſe of FamiLy. We keep them 


apart, however, and call Sir Roger Moſtyn for | / 


example a man of ancient and reſpectable A- 
MILY, no morey though nineteenth in deſcent 
from Edward the Firſt, king of England, and 
thirteenth if I miſtake not from John of Gaunt, 
called the great duke of Lancaſter, father 'to 
Henry the Fourth. Elizabeth Percy meantime, 
late ducheſs of Northumberland, boaſted and 
juſtly her illuſtrious p1K&TH; nor can we deny 
that compliment to the Howards, when we have 
ſeen fix of the ſame name and blood fit down 
together 1n the houſe of peers. In a word, 
BIRTH Conveys to us more the idea of majeſtic 
dignity—the term FAMILY pays more peculiar 
reſpect to venerable antiquity, or remoteneſs 
from the preſent age. In England, talents too 
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claim power to caſt a gleam of glory on their 
lineage; and the name of Boyle is confidered 
by every one as greater for that ſole reaſon, I 
ſuppoſe, than Delaval's, although 4s pedigree 
be drawn from Harold, king of Norway. 


FREEDOM, LIBERTY, INDEPENDANCE, 
UNRESTRAINT. 


OF theſe ſo faſhionable words 'twere good 
at leaſt to know the meaning, while their ſound 
is ever in our ears. They are not, 1 think, 
ſtrictly and actually fynonymous, becauſe R EE./ͤ 
bon ſeems always to require, and often even 
in converſation takes an ablative caſe after it, 
as FREEDOM from ſorrow, from guilt, or puniſh- 
ment, &c. while LIBERTY claims a more poſi- 
tive fignification, and ſeems to imply an origt- 
nal grant given by God alone—a ſemi-barbar- 
ous, ſemi-ſocial ſtate, like that of the Tartar 
nations who live by rapine, and ſubfiſt in wan- 
dering hordes e ir hand againſt every man, and 
every man's hand againſt them, as was promiſed 
to their progenitor Iſhmael. Yet even theſe as 
cranes obey a leader, and reje& not ſubordina- 
tion, which is paid to him who beſtre members 
and can moſt readily repeat his long traced ge- 
nealogy. This is rational: for ſuperiority of 
wiſdom may be diſputed ; ſuperiority of ſtrength 
may fail by age or ſickneſs; while ſuperiority 
of deſcent is leaſt obnoxious to acknowledge, 


and 
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and moſt eaſy to aſcertain, of any pretenſion to 
pre-eminence. How different however are thoſe 
notions of II BERT to thoſe of modern demo- 
crates! who ſeem to mean only childiſh defire 
of total ux RESTRAINT, like that enjoyed by 
boys at a barring out ; where bluftering rebellion 
however grew ſo noiſy, that the world would no 
longer look on upon that folly. -Yet is that now 
the conduct of a once enlightened, poliſhed na- 
tion; for not even Frenehmen, I truft, do yet 
ſeriouſly deſire a return to ſolitary, ſavage, un- 
connected IN DEPEN DAN ex, fuch as can be only 
poſſeſſed by wild Americans, who hunt the 
woods and fiſh the rivers fingly for fupport, 
dying at laſt of hunger in their caverns, as do 
in the deſerts difabled beaſts of prey. Com- 
plete L1BERTY, in the preſent acceptation of the 
word, though, will ſoon 1n fuch a ſtate as France 
finiſh by freſh tyrannies. - Ariſtoeracy quickly 
forms to herſelf a ſecond-hand canopy from the 
fragments of kingly power; and *tis nothing af- 
ter all but ſuch ill- judged unzxesTRAINT that 
makes the Baron of Tranfilvania ſo hateful and 
ſo formidable, the dread of his vaffals, the ab- 
horrence of human-kind. When the Roman 
empire was deſtroyed, theſe Gothic governments 
and feudal ſyſtems firſt were formed; let the 
votaries of airy INDEPENDANCE, or of FREEDOM 


armed by Phrenſy againſt herſelf, keep this fat 
Tull i in view. 
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GAY, LIVELY, PLBASANT, FACETIOUS, 
CHEERFUL, BLYTHE. 


THE ſecond and laſt of theſe agreeable at- 
tributives, belonging as it ſhould ſeem to mere 
animal ſpirits, may be beſtowed on objects of 
no eſteem, unleſs it be anticipated delight, ſuch 
as one takes in the infantine ſports of a happy 
family, or ruſtic feaſt; but ſuch pleaſures tire: 
and we ſay ſometimes that Hilarius is a very 
CHEERFUL acquaintance, and was a particular- 
Iy PLEASANT companion, till his young ones 
engroſſed as now his whole attention; for al- 
though one wiſhes all poſſible good to the man's, 
children, and thinks highly of him for promot- 
ing it by all due means, no patience can long 
endure the fatigue of hearing xactTIi0us bons 
mots and. happy ſallies of his ſon Dick, who pro- 
miles in good time to be ſo GA a fellow or of 
pretty Lztitia, whom. he calls a BLYTHE laſs, 
when ſhe jumps upon her uncle's ſhoulder and 
unties his hair behind nor can any friendſhip 
ſhort af brotherhood, ſupport interruption in 
ene's talk of things important, perhaps, perhaps 
merely entertaining, by the arrival of a nurſe- 
maid with the laſt 11veLy baby, eminently for. 
ward for only five months old. 

Yet as all converſation is of far leſs conſe- 
quence than the regular duties and naturabplea- 
fures of life, I rejoice ſincerely in the felicity 
of my old. acquaintance, and ſtrive to repel the 

cuaite 
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_ diſtaſte I now unluckily feel for his ſociety, 
which once ſo pleaſed me—leſt latent envy, not 
delicacy, may have cauſed the alteration. 


| GESTICULATION, ACCENT, EMPHASIS, ENERGY; 
ACTION IN DISCOURSE; POSTURE 
AND ATTITUDE EXPRESSIVE 
OF SENTIMENT. 


THE great difference here ſeems beſtowed 
by the words on their places, or rather by the 
places indeed upon the words. We call that 
ACTION on a theatre, which is GESTICULATION 
in a room; and juſtly: for on the ſtage men's 
paſſions are applied to, whilſt converſation in 
our cold country is compoſed of argument or 
ſuperficial chat concerning facts not eaſily illuf- 
' trated by attitude or geſture. There is a notion 
got among us of late years however, that pulpit 
eloquence may be enforced by theatrical man- 
ners. This comes over, I believe, with travel- 
lers from the continent, where pleafure and 
duty alike make application to thoſe paſſions by 
which they deſire, and are content to be guided. 
In their inſtructors, therefore, thoſe violent con- 
torſions of the body, with loud EA HHASsIS and 
piercing accent of the voice, are not unwiſely ap- 
proved, which would excite no paſſion in vs ex- 
cept contempt, and no ACTION except honeft 
laughter, I believe: nor would an Italian audi- 


ence 
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ce look gravely on to ſee a preacher of W 
own reciting a tranſlated ſermon upon Gentleneſs 
by Blair perhaps—with his accuſtomed violence 
of ENERGY, and ſudden changes of rosTURE as if 
expreſſive of 8ENTIMENT, where the ſentiments 
are ſuch as attitude cannot expreſs; becauſe, 
to every ſpectator of every nation, ACTING is 
ſuperfluous to argument, and renders regular 
diſcourſe ridiculous. There is a national rhe- 
toric which has its due force with its own coun- 
trymen, but can perſuade and delight only in 
its own circle, and within its preſeribed boun- 
daries. Our great Lord Chatham would never 
have gained a cauſe in the Venetian Courts of 
Judicature by Vis oratory, I believe; nor would 
un' Avocato di Venezia rife by hs eloquence in 
our Houſe of Commons. When Pere Bourda- 
fone was requeſted to preach a Good Friday 
ſermon in a friend's church, they thought him 
late in coming to the veſtry, and calling at his 
apartments which were- cloſe by, ſurpriſed the 
good old prieſt at ſeventy- fix years of age danc- 
ing round the room in his night-gown to the 
tune of his own violin. © Oh! are you come 
to fetch me?” ſaid he, © I am ready—but hav- 
ing faſted on this ſolemn occahion pretty rigor- 
ouſly, I felt ſo low and faint to-day, that with- 
out this little aſſiſtance to nature I could ſcarce 
have gone through the duty.” Our ſtory ends 
by ſaying that he went immediately, and pro- 
nounced a ſermon ſo very paſſionate and pathe- 
tic, that ſeveral people were carried out in 


fits, 
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fits, and no one remained unaffected by his 
powers. 
Would ſuch a method of heating up thoſe 


powers ſuit any countryman however—but 2 
Frenchman? 


— 
: 1 


— 


GOOD BREEDING, GOOD MANNERS, DECORUM, 
AND POLITENESS. 


OF theſe engaging qualities the diſcriminat- 
ing terms may eaſily, and often are confounded; 
although the other three form a climax. of re- 
finement, while pz corRUM ſeems the mere ſub- 
ject on which they energize their powers; and 
tis owing to their different opinions of decorum 
which both profeſs, and earneſtly defire to main- 
tain, that you are treated differently at the ta- 
bles of a Highland Laird at Raaſay, and a Dutch 
Burgomaſter at Amſterdam. We put coop 
MANNERS firſt or laſt upon the liſt as we defire 
to rate its merits by art or nature—for a conſi- 
derable degree of this petite morale may be ex- 
pected in only ſemi-civilized life—and it would 
ſurpriſe me much t to find GOOD MANNERS 
ſhewn by Captain David, the Indian Chief at 
Detroit, or by Tippoo Sultan in his Court at 
Seringapatam. That lofty courteſy, which thoſe 


often beſtow who ſeldom ſee an equal or ſupe- 


rior, is GOOD MANNERS, but would be ridicu- 


lous in a French or Engliſh nobleman ; and 1 


have ſeen ſome of that odd ſaucy condeſcenſion 
prac- 
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practiſed now and then to a laughable exceſs, 
by our provincial ladies of long deſcent, who 
unluckily brought it to the aſſembly-rooms of 
London, Bath, or Paris (J fpeak of the laſt as 
it was a dozen years.ago), where GOOD BREED- 
ING teaches each to give the momentary prefer- 


ence, not fate it; and from whom the laws of 


DECORUM exact an artificial ſuppleneſs, and of- 
ficious attention, that keeps prerogative mere- 
Iy by pretending to part with it on every occa- 
Son. 


PolrrENRSsS, from its very derivation, im- 


-plies freedom from all aſperity, an equable 


fmoothneſs over which we glide or roll, and ne- 
ver are ſtopped or impeded in our courſe. A 
man of perfect cooD BREEDING and habitual 
POLITENESS 18 the moft amiable produce of ſo- 
eial life—perhaps the rareſt; when combined 
with literature, invaluable. Such, feven years 
ago, was my noble, my partial friend the Earl 
of Huntingdon ; who united in his admirable 
character every talent to inſtruct, every power 
to pleaſe, and every grace to charm in conver- 
fation—and this too after fixty years, and a long 
ſeries of ill health, had dreadfully impaired a 
perſon which in its beſt days could never have 
been better than barely not diſagreeable. 


BRITISH SYNONYMY. 16: 


ooo NATURE, GOOD TEMPER, AND GOOD 
HUMOUR, 


OUR language knowing that ſuch qualities 
are only at firſt fight, not upon nearer exami- 
nation, ſynonymous, has provided for them 
theſe well compounded and expreſſive terms.— 
The firſt ſtands higheſt far in. moral life, but 
ſociety would go on very _ indeed without 
the other two. 


EXAMPLE, 


The rich and ſurly-mannered'Engliſh merch- 
ant, whoſe early impreſſions of pure 600D NA- 
TURE pain him when he ſees ſorrow unrelieved, 
and hears the cries of want; prompting him to 
give or lend large ſums in charity, and to do 
twenty uſeful offices of friendſhip to the moſt 
_ diſtant connection of a man who once did him 
a trifling ſervice formerly may yet be, and of- 
ten is, ill tempered to exceſs at his elub- room 
or tavern; the ſcourge of every waiter, and tor- 
ment to all the cooks—till merely for want of 
theſe ſecondary qualities, even the very people 
he loves and ſerves deſert his acquaintance, 
while every hand in every company is extended 
to the cheerful bottle companion, whoſe coop 
HUMOUR exhilarates his neighbours; and whoſe 
GOOD TEMPER endures the noiſy mirth or offen- 
hve jeſts of his fellows, only becauſe he has no 
n. againſt which they militate, and who 


M perhaps 
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perhaps never did a truly coop-NaTURED ac- 
tion in all his life. Yet although the two beſt 
tempered men I ever knew were two of the moſt 
worthleſs—let none deſpiſe a quality which gives 
value to the 1dle, and confers regard upon the 
trifler; which hourly in ſome meaſure ſupplies 
the want of virtue, and beſt compenſates for the 
failure of underſtanding. | 


. 
* 2 
o 


GOODNESS, RIGHTEOUSNESS, MORAL 
RECTITUDE, VIRTUE, 


THESE words are very nearly if not entirely 
ſynonymous, when conſidered in a ſtrict and 
literal ſenſe; but as we grow more intimate 
with them, they ſhade off into a prodigious va- 
riety. When foreigners find us ſaying familiarly 
for inſtance—Wull you have the cooDNEss, Sir, 
to ring that bell? they muſt be careful not to 
uſe the other words inſtead ;—or when they hear 
the visTvuE of ſtrong coffee highly praiſed for 
alleviating the paroxyſms of an aſthma, —let 
them recolle& that ſuch efficacy, or idea of 
efficacy, can be eafily annexed to is ſubſtan- 
tive, but not the others.—In ſerious talk, o 
xness ſeems generally to mean patience, I think, 
or gentle forbearance more than any higher qua- 
liry ; while vixTUE appears to imply active 
peneficence, or heroic greatneſs, diſplayed in 
ſome deed worthy of being recorded. MoraL 
RECTITUDE refers us to ſettled principles and 

long- 
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long-tried condut—whilft RIGHT! OUSNFSS is 
ſcarce a converſation word. Meantime every 
reader muſt neceſſarily be aware, that vIR TE 
among women, like courage among men, is 
ſynonymous to honour ; and ſhould be called by 
no other appellation when the fear of ſhame, to 
which honour belongs, is the ſole reaſon for 
their preſerving it. The visTvue of Lucretia 
was that high ſenſe of honour; the vIRTUE of 
Joſeph was principle and MORAL RECTITUDE. 
Why ſhould I do this thing, ſaid he, and /in 
againſt God? And ſuch was the caſe related of 
Suſanna, who was, from the defire of pleaſing 
God, contented to forfeit even honour for the 
preſervation of her viRTUs. That was princi- 
ple and MORAL RECTITUDE. | 


HABIT, CUSTOM. 


THESE words are pretty nearly ſynonymous, 
only that one ſays good HaBTTS grow up into a 
ſettled cusToM of doing right, and it does not 
ſound ſo well or proper if we reverſe the words. 
The laſt is the ſerious and ſteady term. We ob- 
ſerve familiarly, that Lepidus has a very dif- 
agreeable way of turning up his eyes, and mak- 
ing odd grimaces when he ſpeaks, ſo as to leſſen 
—eſpecially in vulgar minds, ever more attract- 
ed by manner than by matter—the weight of 
his own good ſenſe, and the brilliancy of his 
parts in converſation. Now as cusToOM is fre- 
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quently called our ſecond nature, this ſtriking. 


_ example ſhould warn people againſt learning 


ſuch tricks during youth, as may eafily get con- 
firmed in riper years—ſhould our early HABITS 
thus obtain ſtrength from practice, and want of 
contradiction in parents, governors, &c. 


— 


. 


HAPPY, LUCKY, FORTUNATE, SUCCESSFUL, 
PROSPEROUS. 


THESE agreeable adjectives ſeem at firſt 
view more cloſely united than ſtrict ſynonymy 
acknowledges, or cold experience finds them. 
We will try for an example. Fortunio, ſay we, 
was certainly a Lucxy fellow in getting that 
ten thouſand pound prize in the lottery, when 
I am told he was with difficulty perſuaded to 
purchaſe a ticket; but every one fancied him 
ſtill more FoRTUNATE when poſſeſſed of twice 
that ſum with a very agreeable wife. Yet 
though in reſtoring his ancient family to a good - 
eſtate long in the poſſeſſion of his forefathers, 
and lately loſt to them without much blame on 
their part, he has been thus uncommonly suc- 
CESSFUL ;.OnNe cannot tell how to call him a 
HAPPY man, While his amiable lady languiſhes 
under the effects of a paralytic affection, which 
kills not, but wholly incapacitates her from do- 
ing the duties or enjoying the comforts of ſocie- 
ty; and his only ſon's deficiency of intellect, 
cauſed perhaps by this latent complaint or ra- 

ther 
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ther diſorder of the mother, now ſhews itſelf 
every day more plainly to us all. Theſe vex- 

ations would however have been greatly ba- 
lanced by the uncommon wit and promiſing 
beauty of his daughter—had not the fall from 
her horſe laſt ſummer, which put out her hip, 
produced a continued weakneſs, and laſting de- 
formity, which ſeem to preclude all. hope of 
ſucceſſion to his fortune :—and I now queſtion 
whether our friend Fortunio, after being ſo ma- 
ny years accounted a man fingularly pRo- 
SPEROUS, is not likely enough to let melancholy 
reflections prey upon his ſpirits, till they brin 

on a train of nervous diſeaſes—and die at af 
probably of a broken heart. 

But enough and too much upon this ſubject, 
beſt illuſtrated in the ſtory of Zeluco, where 
the hero is conducted through two octavo vo- 
lumes, every page of which ſhews him $U C- 
CB88FUL in all his projects, yet failing of hap- 


pineſs in each, only becauſe his plans were ne- 
ver dictated by virtue. 


HERESY, DISSENSION, SCHISM. 


THAT the firſt and laſt of theſe words are 
aot ſynonymous, our Church Litany affords a 
proof; which prays againſt both. The firſt is 
however author and cauſe of the third; for did 
no man, upon the mere foundation of his own 
private opinion and judgment, conſider his au- 

thority 
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. thority as ſufficient for teaching doctrines not to 


be found in Scripture (which is the very eſſence 
of HERESY)—no ſet of men could be found 
ready, at every ſelf-ſufficient fellow's call, to 
ſeparate themſelves from the eſtabliſhed Church, 
following with ſolemn faces and a canting voice 
human precepts and inſtitutions, inſtead of 
thoſe firſt eſtabliſhed by Divine authority, and 
confirmed by long uſage of the wiſe and vene- 

rable ;—which, as I take it, is the meaning of 
the word scHIsM: it is therefore well joined in 
our Litany with contempt of God's holy will 
and commandment.— With regard to the other 
word, it ſhould ſignify only diſpute among the 


- ſeveral Churches and Apoſ les, to the which 


as human creatures they were ſubject even the 
beſt ;—for we read that there was a DISSEN- 
S$I10N between Barnabas and Paul: —and our 
own Separatiſts, who ſhew ſuch unprovoked 
bitterneſs and rancour (I know not why) againſt 
eccleſiaſtical arrangement and epiſcopal ſuper- 
intendency—though they of late ſeem to glory 
in the term DISSENTERS—do not yet chooſe to 
avow the appellation of scHi8MATICs :—ano- 
ther proof that theſe ſubſtantives are not ſynony- 
mous. | | 


— — — — — 
HEALTHY, WHOLESOME, 
ARE ſynonymes when applied to particular 


things. This is a HEALTHY or a WHOLESOME 
| . | | _ 
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air, ſay we, uſing the words for adjectives; ad- 
verbially too, they are taken each for other per- 
petually ; and one hears every day how cucum- 
bers and melons are gratifying to, the palate, 
and pleaſing in their ſeent, but that it is not 
HEALTHY Or WHOLESOME to eat much of them. 
Yet miſtakes may ſtill be made, if foreigners 
ſeizing even on theſe words uſe them indiſeri- 
minately—becauſe we often accept them in a 
figurative ſenſe, and ſay how Marcus gave his 
nephew WHOLESOME advice, which he not ob- 
ſerving incurred from the ſchool-maſter a little 
WHOLESOME correction with a rod.—Were the 
other word to be ſubſtituted here, the ſentence 
would not only be vulgar, as it certainly is now 
—but laughable; and would ſubject a foreignet 
who ſhould uſe 1 It ſo, to n 


HEROISM, MAGNANIMITY, GALLANTRY, 
Ol FIR MNESS, 15 


© THESE ſublime and reſpectable, theſe beau- 
tiful and glorious adjuncts to true courage, have 
all ſome ſhadings of diſcrimination that diſtin- 
guiſh them from each other, and keep them 
pretty clear too of all thoſe deſcribed in pages 
43—48, ſo diſtant at leaſt that 1 hope no reader 
will refuſe them a ſeparate attention ; while the 
HEROISM of Alexander the Great was never 
controverted, although he certain!; ſhowed lit- 
tle FIRMNESS when the death of a favourite 


drove | 
3 
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drove him nearly to diſtraction, and leſs MAG 
NANIMITY when he crucified the phyſician who 


could not keep him alive. Theſe qualities there- 


fore are apparently and eſſentially different, 
and the words which expreſs them are by no 
means ſynonymous; becauſe acts of HEROISM 
may doubtleſs be performed by thoſe who can 
boaſt no greatneſs of mind at all- witneſs Henri 
Quatre, who wore his white plume purpoſely 
to attract danger in the day of battle, yet meanly 
ſhrunk from the avowal of his ſentiments in re- 


ligion, to ſecure that crown which at laſt coſt 


him ſo dear. How different was the truly MAaGNaAs- 
NIMOUS conduct of Socrates, and of Sir Thomas 
More, martyrs in the great cauſe of piety and 
virtue! Nor will I omit in theſe degenerate days 
the death-deſpiſing anſwer of the Abbe Maury, 
who, when an incenſed multitude were about 
to hang him at the lantern-poſt for oppoſing 
their rebellious and ſacrilegious projects, crying 
A la lanterne! d ta lanterne with him, replied 
with a vivacity heightened by juſt indignation 
—* Et quand je ſerois mis a la lanterne, mes 
amis—en deviendriez- vous pour cela meme plus 
Eclair&s?” Patterns of TIR MNESS properly ſo 
called are eaſily cylled out from hiſtory, or life; 
and if the difference between this quality and 
fortitude conſiſts in one's ſeeking occaſions of en- 
durance, which the other only profeſſes to ſup- 
port without complaint, then Mucius Scævola 
and Charlotte Cordet may be cited as examples 
of FIRMNESS, which Was as glorious in Cran- 

| | mer, 


* 
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mer, as aftoniſhing i in them, who were ſupported + 
only by the vain hope of human praiſe for ac- _ 
tions the beſt half of human-kind muſt neceſſa- 
rily diſapprove.— The behaviour of Archbiſhop 
Scroope, however, carried this quality further 
than them all—as much further as chriſtian pie- 
ty exceeds mere moral ſenſe of ſelf-created vir- 
tues. He, as he went on horſeback to the place 
of execution, proteſted he had never taken a 
pleaſanter ride; and arriving at the block con- 

jured the executioner not to cut off his head at 
one blow, but at five. © And pray thee now 
be careful (added he) to ſever it at the f/th 
ſtrote; for I bear in my arms the five wounds of 
Chriſt, and I will if poſſible ſhew myſelf worthy 
of ſo great an honour.” This fa& the learned 
Doctor Parr taught me where to find; but it is 
a greater diſtinction for me to have gained it 
from his converſation, 

With regard to GALLANTRY, Which 1 think 
ſtands quite apart from all the reft, and has 
more to do with politeneſs than bravery— 
though the laſt is indiſpenſable to its effects —1 
had once an opportunity not actually of ſeeing, 
but of knowing with certainty a moſt unequivo- 
cal occaſion on which it was exerted, by a man 
little known as ſaint or hero, I believe; and 
whoſe character could ſcarce be made of conſe- 
quence to his contemporaries, even by giving 
an example of ſuch GALLI AN manners as would 

ave immortalized a Greek or Roman warriour. 

r. P———, then, was paſſenger on board a 

| . Britiſh 
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Britiſh veſſel wrecked in the Iriſh Seas; the 
ſhip was ſinking, and its long-boat filling apace : 
one other perſon alone could be admitted—while 
the cockſwain kept his piſtol primed, to ſhoot 
if more than one fhould attempt to enter. — 
P was ready ; but a gentleman ftanding 
near him on the deck, feeble and fickly, wept 
bitterly for anguiſh at ſecing his wretched life 
devoted to deſtrution—* Take my place, Sir,” 
ſays Mr. P———; I believe I can ſwim a 
little ;? and actually puſhed his willing friend 
into the boat, committing himſelf to the fury of 
the waves. Every reader will be pleaſed to hear 
that ſuch GALLAN TRX was preſerved upon a 
hen- coop thrown out by mere accident not by 
his own ſwimming—from a death fo dreadiul. 


HILL, MOUNTAIN, ROCK. 


THESE beautiful diverfifications of nature, 
without which the finks into an inſipid flatneſs, 
and brings no ideas to the mmd, even in our 
highly cultivated country, but that fort of goſ- 
fiping ſociety which goes forward where no 
hindrance can be found—are by no means 
ſynonymous terms for the large uplands that 
adorn it. We ſay the Surry yrLLs, the Rocks 


of Dovedale, and the mounTains of Scotland 


or Wales; for, to do Engliſhmen juſfice, they 
call by the name of rrIIs in Weſtmorland, 
Cumberland, &c. what are not certainly wor- 

7 e thy 
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thy a name of more dignity than at, beauti- 
ful and elegant as they are. Things riſe in im- 
portance merely by their rareneſs; and people 
who have never ſtirred more than a hundred 
miles from London, will call thoſe ſcenes awful 
which ſtrike another by their ſoftneſs and 
amoenity. Dr. Boerhaave, whoſe mind was 
ſufficiently enlarged too, made himſelf ridi- 
culous in his college by carrying a native of 
Parma to ſee the MoUNTAINS, as be termed two 
or three gently riſing grounds, at a day's jour- 
ney diſtance from Leyden :—and charming Miſs 
Seward, whom no one will ſuſpect of being cold 
in her conceptions of what greatneſs ought to 
be, was impatient of Mr. Whalley's frigid in- 
difference to the heights of Matlock I believe, 
or the ſcenery round Ludlow Caſtle He! who 
had paſſed winters among the glaciers of Swit⸗ 
zerland, and ſpent two ſummers in the Alpine 
valleys, Chamouny and Montmelian, which ng. 
man yet has ever deſcribed ſo well 


TO HIRE AND TO LET. 
. 


PUZZLE foreigners only becauſe nobody 
will tell them that they are not ſynonymous: a 
man HIRES a houſe of one who LtTs out 
ings ;—he muſt not take a horſe and ſay he — 
LET it, while the ſtable-man LE him out for 
the ſtranger to ride on, after the ix E had been 
promiſed or paid. 


HONESTY, 
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_ 


* 


HONESTY, JUSTICE, INTEGRITY, FAIR DEALING, 
rare vl run AND QUITY. 


THOUGH theſe terms are apparently ſyno- 
nymons, yet ſhall we find perhaps upon exami- 
nation one word more elegantly adapted to per- 
fons, and one to things; a poſition each native 
however uninſtructed fee/s, but foreigners muſk 
be informed of. We make our example for the 
preſent to run thus :—JusTrIcs feems the cha- 
racteriſtic of Great Britain, while the ravirty 
of England's laws, the nonusTy of her country 
gentlemen, and the FAIR PEALING of her mer- 
chants, are noted over all Europe ; yet as gene- 
ral philanthropy toward the whole human race, 
or ſolid 1iNTEGR1TY proved upon a ſingle indi- 
vidual, are no flattering qualivies, ſo have I had 
occaſion to obſerve that our iflanders are little 
beloved even by thoſe very nations which are 
willing to acknowledge themſelves enlightened 
by our learning, and enriched by our opulence : 
for although uyzIGHTNEss of character will of 
itſelf ſuchce to enforce reſpect, ſofter virtues 
muſt combine with it before affection can be 
hoped for. 'This 1s ſo true, that alt may recol- 
le& the figure of jusT1ct painted by Raphael 
in the Vatican to be one of his leaſt attractive; 
and the very word INTEGRITY ſeems inſolently 
to imply à round. totality of excellence, lcarce 
expected from a faulty and finite being. 


Lo 
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To the examples of ſtrict and ſtoic nonesTY 
bequeathed us by the ancients, let me add a re- 
cent one reſulting from Chriſtian intentions to 
pleaſe God and deny ſelf-gratification. Mr. 

—— meant to acquire a fortune by his pro- 
feſſion in India: he was a lawyer, and ſhould 
have appeared at the courts one morning, but 
was indiſpoſed with a cold: his excuſe. for non- 
attendance was already written, and the ſervant 
going to carry it away, when a black merchant 
was announced, who told him his cauſe came 
on that day—that he would not aſk Mr. =_ 
aſſiſtance, becauſe there were flaws in it but 
took the liberty of offering him a bag of gold, 
equal in value to 1700. ſterling, if he would 
only be ſo kind as to ſtay away that morning. 
Our noNnesT Briton ſent him back directly; 
and dreſſing himſelf haſtily, though far from 
well, went to the place, ſaw the merchant caſt, 
and related the adventure—defiring immediate 
paſſports for England at the ſame time; be- 
cauſe, as he wiſely and virtuouſly confeſſed, it 
was poſſible enough to reſiſt ſuch an offer once, 
but dangerous to reſide where temptations of ſo 
enormous a bulk might occur too often for hu- 
manity to combat them with ſucceſs: 


Where metals and marbles will melt and decay, 
Fear, man, for thy virtue, and haſten away. 


HONOUR, 
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HONOUR, DELICACY OF CONDUCT, REFINE- | 
MENT UPON VIRTUE, SCRUPULOSITY 
OF BEHAVIOUR, NICENESS, 
REPUTATION. 


THE firſt and the laſt of theſe terms are fy- 
nonymous, when a woman's chaſtity, a ſoldier's 
bravery, or a trader's punQuality of payment 
are in queſtion : let any of thoſe be doubted for 
2 moment, HONOUR is ſullied and REPUTA“Z 
TION torn. When we view the ſame quality 
in another light, it will be found that HoNOUR 
expreſſes in a breath what the ſecond, third, 
and fourth phraſes here explain by periphraſis 
and circumlocution : yet does that breath com- 
priſe all that is truly pzL1caTE, REFINED, and 
SCRUPULOUSLY pure in conduct and in morals. 
So does not NICETY, Whole acceptation is more 
limited, and perhaps belongs rather to what 
the French elegantly call the ſgavoir-vivre, and 
the petite morale—to matters of propriety and 
etiquette—to ceremonies of life, and the mere 
trappings of ſociety. But moNouR is honeſty 
looked at through a microſcope, where all at- 
tention is paid to the minuter parts, while the 
larger are conſidered chiefly as exuviæ, and for 
the moſt part of courſe diſregarded. Tis for 
this reaſon poſſibly we ſeldom find an overt act 
of noNoUR, properly ſo called, that does not 
ſeem to ſcorn, negle&, or openly offend againſt 
ſome cardinal or ſome Chriſtian virtue. I muſt 
make myſelf underſtood by examples: 
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The man who, difarming his adverſary i in a 
duel of which there is no witneſſes, reſtores 
him his ſword upon the inſtant, acts with con- 
ſummate HoN OUR certainly; but that ſuch con- 
duct militates againſt prudence, no one will deny 


AQ.ancd if it did 707 do fo, to confeſs the truth, 


there would be but little, noxnovx diſplayed 
in the deed. The gentleman who diſcharges'a 
gaming debt in preference to that of a tradeſ- 
man, apparently prefers noxovR to another 
virtue, /u/tice, which is ſeverely wounded by 
the exploit. And the Governor of Verdun, 
who ſhot himſelf to elude a trial as I remem- 
ber, loſt ſight of fortitude in purſuit of noxous : 
he ſhould have truſted -his life to his country. 
In this ſenſe nonNouR remains a quality flight- 
ed by religion, as promoting no man's eternal 
welfare, and overlooked by the Law, as having 
nothing to do with the happineſs of human life. 
Volunteers in virtue, as in an army, are very 
troubleſome: good generals and experienced 
legiflators love none but diſciplined troops; and 
in the great march of life, he who beſt keeps 
his rank beſt does his duty. 


2 


HOUND, oe HANRIER, TERRIER, * 


FOREIGNERS, eſpecially eras: e 
apt to call ve dog they fee a roo xD; Which 
| denta word for that animal 


* 


In 
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in High Dutch, as I have been told. In our 
language however it only means that ſpecies of 

the canine race which hunts by ſcent, and gives 
the tongue either upon trail or drag—ſo ſportſ- 
men diſtinguiſh that peculiar taint left by the 
foot of hair or fox, when purſued by the open- 


ing pack in a bright but dewy morning over hill | 
and dale ſweetly diverſified, till 


Echo, huntreſs onee of Cynthia's tratn, 
| Repeats the pleaſing harmony again; 


and the ſweet animating ſounds excite cheerful- 
neſs even in the ſluggard's veins. Of this ad- 
mirable creature, and his various denomina- 
tions, much leſs his virtues, my little book does 
not mean to make the deſcription: ſuffice it 
that I tell foreigners what no Engliſh gentleman 
is ignorant of—namely, how the GREY-Hοο 
has acquired the name; not by his noſe, for he 
makes no uſe of it in courfing ; while tall, ſwift, 
and quick- ſighted, he depends wholly upon his 
eye to obſerve, on his long, nervous legs to 
overtake the flying prey: but being the only 
dog which without training to it will kill a bad- 
ger, formerly in old Engliſh called a 6z4y, and 
perſecute him even in his retirement, he was 
called the 6247 HOUND; while HARRIER and 
TERRIER explain their office of themſelves, 
even by the derivation of their names alone. 
The firft follows the ARE through all her 
doublings and deceits: the other, reſolving to 
kil that fox which his more beautiful compa- 


nions 
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nions have purſued but loſt, goes after him even 
into his ſub-TERNRANEA N retreat—his earth, 
as ſportſmen call it—and fighting him thus 
under ground obtains the appellation, TER RRTER, 
for that deſperate bravery which remains unin- 
timidated and undiminiſhed even by the con- 
ſciouſneſs that he is combating in an _ 8 
country. 


HUN TING, COURSING, SHOOTING, SETTING. 


THESE ſynonymes, like the laſt, are intend- 
ed chiefly for thoſe ſtrangers who call every 
fport of the field aller 2 la chaſſe. Alla caccia 
too the Italians call taking birds even by de- 
coy ; an amuſement of the meaneſt kind I ever 
witneſſed. But whatever we learn from foreign 
nations, 'tis never to play—unleſs at cards indeed 
(for getting money is alike pleaſing to the na- 
tives of every country)—but the innocent and 
rural paſtimes of one's youth can be enjoyed no 


where except at home. Of theſe, in our Go- 
thic language, continental viſitants will find 


diſtinctions almoſt innumerable ; but I will 
point out only the very obvious ones, becauſe, 
if they reſide at all in diſtant provinces, much 
of the evening converſation turns upon the ex- 


cellency of our dogs, and ſucceſs of the chace. 


HuxTiNnG then means the purſuit of hare, fox, 
or ſtag, by hounds bred for the purpoſe, and 
trained to the employ; while coursiNG is 

N chiefly 
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chiefly a trial of ſwiftneſs and ſkill between 
three greyhounds held in a le for the purpoſe 
of ſhipping them ſeparately at the hare, which 
their quick eye eaſily diſcerns and finds, though 
among the fallows, where her brown colour 
and cloſe-clapt ears conceal her, till ſpeed ſeems 
{ill likelier to provide for her defence. Such 
too is her power and ſuch her {kill, that, in a 
country full of uplands and rifing grounds, 
fewer than a leaſh of greyhounds can ſeldom 
catch her, ſo lightly does ſhe ſkim the hedge 
rows, ſo ſwift deſcend the hill, before the diſ- 
appointed dog, whom, turning ſhort, ſhe eludes; 
ſcales the ſteep aſcent again before he is able 
to ſtop his own ſpeed, and dipping on the other 
ſide leaves him (for want of ſcent) perplexed 
and loſt, the moment ſhe is out of his view. 
SHOOTING With pointers is a different diver- 
ſion, and conſiſts chiefly in your own ingenuity 
to take the aim; while the ſagacity of your 
quadruped aſſociates when they try a field, 
the grace and elegance with which they 
hunt it over, and the variety of attitudes in 
which they ſtand, and point the game, are 
wonderfully pleaſing, and ſeduce a man to con- 
tinue the ſport ſometimes even to ſerious fa- 
tigue. SETTING meantime is of a far leſs active 
genius, and fit enough for the moſt delicate lady 
to participate: as here is no blood to fright, no 
cruelty to ſhock her feelings; the purſuit in 
this caſe ending only remotely, not immediate- 
ly, in the * of thoſe partridge that fall at 


every 
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every ſtroke of the gunner. A fine ſummer 
evening is the true ſeaſon for this amuſement, 
when the ſtill air and fading glow of the hori- 
zon encourage a train of reflections, not diſ- 
turbed but directed by your beautify], your 
obedient ſpaniel towards the contemplation of 
man's native ſuperiority; while that lovely, 
that intelligent creature truſts not imſeſf; but 
yielding his opinion to that of his maſter, al- 
though often well appriſed by nature where the 
covey lies, contentedly quarters all the ſtubble 
over at command of his ſovereign, appearing 
deeply intereſted too in flat very ſearch he 
could at pleafure put an immediate end to, by 
preferring his own often-tried experience.— 
When however he has permiſſion to declare 
the truth, how gently, and with what flatter- 
ing manners does he avow it! how meekly 
manifeſt his modeſt tranſports! while couching 
cloſe for the net to paſs over and cloſe- in both 
himſelf and the game, he kindly reſerves all 
the fatigues of the evening for himſelf—all plea- 
ſure and profit for his maſter But enough on 
this delightful theme, deſpiſed by many with- 
out knowing why; for after all it is man's 
Magna Charia, granted by Gad in days of great 
antiquity, to hold dominion over inferior na- 
tures, and ſubjugate by reaſon the brute crea- 
tion—engaging the affeftions of ſome with our 
careſſes, and making ourſelves formidable to 
others by our power. 


N 2 HURRY 
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HURRY AND HASTE 


ARE words very nearly ſynonymous—T 
hope not wholly ſo; for, if they are, Prior 
was guilty of notorious tautology, in an epi- 
gram of only four lines, when he ſays that 


From her own native France as old Aliſon paſt, 

She reproach'd Engliſh Nell with neglect or with malice, 
That the ſlattern had left, in her uuARVY and nasmTr, 

Her lady's complexion and eye-brows at Calais. 


Richardſon calls HuRRT a female word, and: 
perhaps women do make uſe of it oftener than 
men; they conſider it as ſynonymous to agita- 
tion, and ſay they have a murky of ſpirits. 
Should a foreigner, catehing up the other word 
by miſtake, obſerve that the lady's ſpirits are 
in HASTE, all would laugh, without very plain-. 
ty diſcovering the reaſon of their own mirth. 
Do not put yourſelf in a nuR ſo, for the 
buſineſs we are upon requires no immediate or 
violent HASTE, being a very popular and a very 
common expreſſion. 


IDENTITY AND SAMENESsS 


WOULD be nearly fynonymous in conver- 
ſation language, I beheve, only that as the firſt 
is a word pregnant with metaphyſical contro- 
verſy, we avoid it in common daily uſe, or at 
beſt take it up merely as a ſtronger expreſſion of 

unchange- 
3 
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unchangeable SAMENESS- ' Mowbray and Tour- 


Ville with their everlaſting 1VvENTITY are com- 


plained of by Lovelace in his anxious agony of 
mind, as companions he could not endure— 
while Hume would have told him, that. although 
their manners reſembled one day what they had 
been the laſt, ſuch reſemblance was no proof 
of IDENTITY, however it might give a SAME- 


NE SS to their character. Thoſe indeed who re- 1 


ſolve to doubt all they cannot prove, give them- 


ſelves much unneceſſary fatigue concerning the 


_ conſciouſneſs of their own exiſtence—doubting, 


in good time! whether they are themſelves the 


ſame perſons, who, before they became philoſo- 
phers, readily believed that if they fet an acorn 


an oak would come up—and that a chicken 


would ſurely be hatched from an egg, if warmth 
ſufficient were adduced to cauſe the neceſſary 
change of appearance in what was before a 
chicken in potentia? But fuch doubts and fuch 
doubters are beſt deſpiſed, as ſome of them may 
poſſibly have a real intereſt in conſidering their 
exiſtence to be dubious, that eſcape may be 
effected from accounting for its errors and crimes. 
We ſhould therefore be aware of theſe ſceptics, 
and as little as poſſible, I think, dip into their 
books ; from whence little ampſement or in- 
ſtruction can be derived, but much sAMEN ESG, 
particularly in their diſcourſe upon 1pENTITY. 


DIOTISM 
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 IDIOTISM, FOLLY, SIMPLICITY, FATUITY, 


ARE not ſynonymous in colloquial language, 
though a medical man, ſpeaking profeſſionally, 
would make little difference between the firſt 
and laſt. A lady however talking familiarly 
about a book of travels lately publiſhed, would, 
I ſuppoſe, make no ſcruple of laughing at the 
poor Eſquimaux's 1D10T18M, when he is de- 
ſcribed in it as looking with compaſſion on a 
chained monkey at a London ſhow, miſtaking 
him for a countryman in diſgrace; yet at the 
moment ſhe ſays this, and laughs at the fact, no 
lady ſuppoſes the man to be in a ſtate of Ar u- 
1Ty—for, if he was, the jeſt would all be over. 

Again—The travelling gipſy, who ſends a 
ſervant wench endued with underſtanding no 
meaner than her own, to look ſor money under 
2 ſtone in the ſcullery, while ſhe runs away 
with a filver ſpoon, takes advantage of the girl's 
FOLLY, although ſhe is ſtrictly fpeaking no fool; 
and was the fortune-teller to obtain Mrs. Wil- 
liams of Briſtol's celebrity, and keep a good 
houſe over her head, ſhe might eafily be tricked 
in her turn by the ſelf-ſame wench, if entruſted 
to go to market, ang cater proviſions for the fa. 
mily. 

FATVUITY is pri vation of intelle& by the ap- 
pointment of God. ——S1MpLICITY, or as we 


juſtly call it weakneſs, gives way to cultivation, 
and maß end in the attainment of much know- 


ledge, 
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ledge, by being aflidnoufly inftruted—as infants 
may be preſſed forward to learn what is appa- 
rently beyond their power; whillt ox ſeems 
a half voluntary ſubmiſſion or compliance to the 
faſcinating adroitneſs of another mind, not na- 
turally ſuperior, but ſkilful in the arts of bind- 
ing ſ imagination by {ympathy, audacity, or pa- 

thos; witneſs the ingenuity of ſwindlers, guines- 
droppers, and the reſt. That this ſubmiſſive 
flexibility of temper may be driven up to 1Dp1- 
OTI1SM is ſo true, that I once ſaw a rich trader 
preſent a conjuring chymiſt with a hundred 
pounds, only for telling him that, if be would 
grind his cochineal finer, it would go further; 
and a lad of paſt fifteen years old perfuaded to 
burn his fiddle, becauſe, ſaid his play-mates, 
there is a new diſcovery now, that fiddle aſhes 
ſell for a crown the ounce, as there is nothing 
elſe found out fo certain a cure for the dropſy. 
We call this power, making FOOLs of the peo- 
ple; ; and truly do we call it fo, when mankind 
are willing to be duped between deluſion and 
colluſion, ſo far that they are contented to bury 
themſelves chin-deep in earth at the ſuggeſtion 
of one mountebank, and liſten to tales of ani- 
mal magnetiſm propagated ſor the pecugiaty 
advantage of another. All the vis comma of, 
Ben Jonſon's plays confiſts in the gratifleation 
of our ſpleen, by ſeeing men Jooved ehiefiy with 
the aſſiſtance of their own avarice, or other vi- 
cious appetites, till artful knaves knowing how 
to dean the ſame, 2 the mi into bfu; 

: whilft, 
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whilft, on the other hand, his ſpirit of poetical 

Juſtice ſatisfies at laſt our honeſt indignation, 
by exhibiting the puniſhment of thoſe who take 

advantage of their neighbour's weakneſs, to com- 

penſate for the defect in their own ſtrength: as 

no man ſure is much leſs wiſe than he who is 

but juſt cunning enough to trick his empty un- 
ſuſpicious neighbour.— 

See Moſca, Volpone, Subtle, and the reſt. 


IDLE, INDOLENT, SLOTHFUL, ACTIVE; LAZY, 


THOUGH none of theſe epithets, would 
ſuit ill ſome uſeleſs members of ſociety, yet 
INDOLENT ſeems the word appropriated j in con- 
verſation language to the upper ranks of it.— 
We ſay an [INDOLENT prince, and an INACTIVE 
miniſter; a Lazy girl, and an 1DLE boy. The 
third adjeQive ſeems for the moſt part attributed 
to brute animals; and we read that ſome ſer- 
pents in India are providentially of ſo 810TH- 
FUL a nature, that after filling with food, they 
remain torpid and, as it were, totally Reeleb, 
ſo as to be deſtroyed without _ to the 4 
. 

Prior's John and Joan is a ſtriking and dur- 
able picture of opulent inaRtivity—while 


„ 
They ate al ſlept (good folks) what then? 
Why then they ſlept and ate again, 5 
No man's good deeds did they commend, 
So never rais'd themſelves a friend: 


No 


0 
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No man's defects ſought they to know, 

So never made themſelyes a foe, 

If human things went ill or well, 

If changing empires roſe or fell; 

The morning paſs'd, the evening came, 
And found this couple ſtill the ſame 


with many other equally excellent verſes de- 
ſcriptive of ſome lord and lady, as it was once 
told me, with whom the poet had paſled a month 
in the country, when bis wit firſt attracted the 
Notice of mankind ; but on whom the ſlight im- 
preſſion that it made, prompted him to revenge 
their negle& by this mock epitaph, written long 
before the parties died. Dryden cenſures this 

quality, and ſatirizes it very ingeniouſly in his 
Cleomenes; where the Egyptian King is repre- 
ſented as deſirous to ſhorten his name, that his 
fatigue in writing it might be ſomewhat allevi- 
ated—a circumſtance he picked up, I believe, 
from the anecdotes of Sanctius II. of Spain, 
ſurnamed the 101r — contemporary with our 
Henry I.—Dryden was a mighty reader of Spa- 
niſh literature. Doctor Johnſon however does 
not {peak of it as borrowed: and as of F ielding, 
who had not reach of mind enough to ſee as 
Johnſon did, how finely the character was co- 
loured by this incident He ridicules, and 
teaches others to ridicule i it, in his Tom Thumb 
the Great. | 

Come, Dollallola—curſe that odious name ! 
By Heavens I'll change it into Doll or Loll, 


Or any civil monofyllable 
That will not tire my tongue. 


1TLLUSION, 
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ILLUSION, DELUSION, PLANT 5M, 


THOUGH not ſynonymous, are near b 
to be very eaſily confounded, at leaſt by ſtrang- 
ers; While we natives know ſo certainly how to 
place theſe words, that we ſay properly enough, 
that if a perſon is under ſo ſtrong a DbrLUSsTION 
as to believe himſelf removed for ſome ſtrange 
crime- or fancied excellence beyond the com- 
mon limits of humanity, he may ſoon come to 
imagine himſelf ſurrounded by fad or gay 11 Lu- 
SIONS, out of the ordinary courſe of nature ; 
and if he feeds ſach notions in ſolitude, nor 
ſeeks recourſe from medicine in due time—his 
friends (as one's relations are popularly called) 
will ſoon pronounce him ſtatutably mad—and, 


contenting themſelves with enjoying his rea! 


eſtate, leave our pzLUDED friend to converſe 
with PHANTASMS in a perpetual and Ari con- 
finement. 


INCREDULOUS, UNBELIEVING, HARD OF 
; BELIEF, 


THE firſt of theſe words, though in deri- 
vative ſtrictneſs perhaps {ſynonymous to the ſe- 
cond, 1s not ſo uſed in common converſation. 
We ſay of a man who refuſes: credit to Chril- | 
tian truths, that he is an UNBELIEV ING hearer 
of the word, not that he is an INCREDULOUS 


fellow : 


* 
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fellow; as we ſhould ſoon affirm of him who 
was ſo HARD OF BELIEF as to doubt the exiſt- 
ence of regular and periodical monſoons in one 
part of the globe, ſolely becauſe he had ſtill 
inhabited another where the winds were always 
variable. That perſon is moſt properly called 
INCREDULOUS Who. ſteadily refuſes his teſti- 
mony even to known facts, without the imme- 
diate evidence of his ſenſes to confirm them; 

which when he has received however, he is no 


longer faithleſs, but be/ieving, as ſaid our Lord 
to Saint Thomas. 


INE XOR ABLE AND INFLEXIBLE. 


ARE not ſynonymous, although the effects 
reſulting from ſuch qualities are preciſely the 
ſame ; our firſt man refuſing to hear the voice 
of entreaty, the ſecond never bending to it tho 
he does hear. Both at firſt ſight appear to be 


_ diſpoſitions purely hateful, yet both may be 
preſſed into the cauſe of virtue. 


A man reſolv'd and ſteady to his traſt, 
INFUEXIBLE to ill, and obſtinately juſt, 


is a favourite with Addiſon; and we will 3 
chat ſuch an unbending e will not ſhew 
ſoftneſs in the wrong place, but be far ever x- 
EXORABLE to the ſeducing voice of temptation. 


INFIDELITY, 
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1 


— 


ANFIDELITY, ATHEISM, DEISM, SOCINIANISM. 


THAT theſe terms are not ſynonymous will 
be readily allowed, particularly by thoſe who 
are of the laſt named faſhionable perſuafion— 
and juſtly—as Fauſtus Socinns, the head of their 
ſect, profeſſed to have written againſt the aTHE- 
18s TSH; but loſt his manuſcripts | in a popular i in- 
ſurrection at Cracow, in the year 15 38, when 
he himſelf eſcaped with difficulty from the fury 
of the populace. His followers however can 
| ſcarcely be offended by finding themſelves rank- 
ed under the widely-ſpreading banner of 1Nv1- 
DELITY, While we who believe and are ſure 
that Jeſus was the Son of God—have a right to 
tax thofe people as Infidels that endeavour to 
deſpoil our Redeemer of his divinity, when he 
. himſelf expreſsly ſaid to his 1 UI told that 


he and his Father were one: 


Philippe ! qui videt me, videt et Fatrem; ; Quomodo bu 
dicis, Oſtende nobis Patrem. 7 


Nor can 1 gueſs bs they ſhould wiſh to be 
called Chriſtians—a mere contradiction in terms 
—while 'tis acknowledged that God and Man 
are one Chriſt; ſo that notwithffanding they may 
revere and obey ſome precepts grven by Jefus, 
| they cannot with propriety be denominated 
Chriſtians—the myſtie veſtment of our Divine 
Maſter being, tho' of many colours, found yet 
without a ſeam—woven from the top through- 
Out 


- 
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out; 


Calviniſm, properly ſo called, affords 
them no ſhelter, certainly: Servetus was burned 
at Geneva for propagating fimilar doctrines 
nor would Fauſtus Socinus have eſcaped with 
reproofs and cautions only, as his uncle Lelius 
did, had Calvin lived to read in the writings of 
the nephew the fruits of his ill-judged lenity 
towards the uncle. But whilſt ke was exerciſing 
his ſelf-created' authority in Switzerland, and 
was jeſtingly called by ſome the new pope of 
Geneva, Socinus prudently - contented, himſelf 
with enjoying the luxuries of a court;—being 
protected at Florence till the year 19754 by Fran- 
cis de Medicis Grand Duke of Tuſcany, as my 
Italian friends have informed me. DEISM is 
therefore, fo far as I am capable to comprehend 
the creed of unbelief, ſynonymous to 80CINTAN= 
rsa, well underſtood; and ranges under its 
banner numberleſs other ſhades of iNviDtLITY 
which come forward with new names from day 


to day — Freethinkers, Sceptics, Eſprits forts, 
&c. 

Unfinith'd things one knows not what to call, 

Their generation's ſo equivocal. 


Thus dubious and compoſite colours ſtrive for - 
the diſtin&tion of a ſeaſon, under appellations 
unheard of before perhaps; accommodating 
themſelves to modern taſte and prejudice—nam- 
ed, admired, forgotten even by the boys and 
girls who Wees freſh titles of honour for 
them whilſt in favour. Such were once the em- 
peror's eye, the ſoupir etoulte, the boue de Pa- 


ris, 
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ris, and fo forth. They fade, and die, and 
ſhrink from faſhion's train, however—while the 
primitive tints vary not name or nature 10 long 
as the ſun endureth. | 

Since the above was written I've been told 
that so ANS only deny the divinity of Chrift, 
while pz1sTs doubt even his miſhon. This cer- 
tainly does bring the followers of Socinus at 
leaſt as near to the true Chriſtian Church, as 
are the rational and orthodox followers of Ma- 


homet ; for ke too AH ROT Ge the Son of 


Ty as a prophet. 


INNOCENCE AND SIMPLICITY, 


THESE words are ſynonymous in a literal 
fenſe, and likewiſe when applied to the ſtate of 
babyhood; where they prove their influence 
over the hardeſt hearts, and charm beyond the 
utmoſt power of that virtue into which the firſt 
can ever be enlarged, or that wiſdom of which 
the laſt is the only true foundation. When 
figurative, and applied to literary works, they 
are too commonly ſeparated—for we admire the 
SIMPLICITY of many Latin poems, ſome Eng- 
liſh ones, and above all the French tales of La 


Fontaine, which for their iNNocencsE can 


ſcarcely be celebrated. But freedom from ſu- 
perfluous ornament is our familiar idea of su- 
PLICITY in the belles lettres and fine arts, 
while thoſe beanties muſt be very ſtrong marked 


at 


— 
* 


mY 
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at laſt which unadorned can pleaſe; nor would 


I adviſe the inferior claſs of writers to imitate 

that naked plainneſs which is ſo juſtly admired 
in Homer or Thucydides;—recolle&ing, that 
though Julius Cæſar's head ſtrikes you with re- 
vercnce by its baldneſs, that of Cleopatra ſhews 


to moſt advantage when we figure to ourſelves. 
the expiring beauty, and Charmion ſettling her 


hair and diadem fo as to look graceful even in 
death. 


Munditiis capimur—nec fint fine lege capilli. 


That foreigners may be led into no. miſtakes, 
let us tell them that, ſpeaking of theſe two 
words with reference to medicine, they are by 
no means ſynonymous :—we ſay ſuch food or 


phyſick may be taken with INNOCENCE: the 


other term won't do. 


„ 


INNOVATION, SPIRIT OF CHANGING, DESIRE 
OF NOVELTY», 


'TIS only the laſt which cauſes the exiftence 
of the former; were there not that pESIRER oy 
NOVELTY and srIRIT OF CHANGING in the 
world, fewer 1NNoVaTIONs would perplex 


mankind, and fewer misfortunes diſtreſs them. 


— Time (fays my Lord Bacon) is the greateſt 
INNOVATOR, ſeeing he evermore bringeth in 
ſomewhat new : yet although termed haſty-foot- 


ed, I would our modern ſtate-menders were no 


more 


* 
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more haſty than he—as Time waiteth ſtill the 
ripening of matters, before he putteth forth a 
hand to gather or ſhake them down.” What 
would ſuch a thinker have thought of the pre- 
ſent 1NNOVATING age? He would have ſeen 
that it was change without novelty, and that 
our preſent inſtructors of the human race are 
| firuggling to pick up all which Time had flung 
away-—all that was unripe, all that was rotten 
in politics: let ſuch at leaſt keep far from theſe. 


Mlands— 
\ Riſe rocks between us ! and whole oceans roll! 


Johnſon uſes the word which includes all the 
reſt with ſo much aptitude and force, I cannot 
_ refuſe myſelf the pleaſure to tranſcribe the paſ- 
fage. When ſpeaking of our admirable conſti- 
tution in his Irene, the wife old Turk is made 


to reply— 


If there be any land, as Fame reports, 
Where equal laws reſtrain the prince and people; ; 
A happy land—where circulating power | 

. Flows thro? each member of th* embody'd ſtate ; 
Sure, not unconſcious of the mighty bleſſing, 
Her grateful ſons ſhine bright with every virtue : 
Untainted with the luſt of ixNxovaT1on, + 

Sure all combine to keep her league of rule 

Unbroken as the ſacred chain of nature 
That biads the jarring elements in peace. 


INSIGNIFI- 


F:\ 
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INSIGNIFICANT, TRIFLING, FUTILE, LIGHT, 
NUOATORY, UNIMPORTANT.' 


IT ſhould ſeem ſcarce worth the while to 
trace ſynonymy ſo frivolous, did not experience 
daily ſhew us that NUGATORY reports, LIGHT 
and miſty as the word their adjeQive derives 
from, invented at firſt perhaps by TAITLINO 
women, or men in their own characters no leſs 
INSIGNIFICANT, are yet capable of giving not 
only ſerious diſturbance to individuals, but even 
to the ſtate itſelf, at times become by combi- 
nation of circumſtances very peculiarly favour- 
able to half-told tales, eafily infinuated into 
empty heads; where the moſt xuTILE ſtories 
are moſt welcome, becauſe perhaps ſuch are 
ſooneſt blown away, leaving clear room for 
others equally unimyoRTANT, confidering their 
nature, but dangerous — if we reflect on 
their poſſible conſequences. 


INSOLENT, ARROGANT, SUPERCILIOUS, 
= PURSE-PROUD. 


ADJECTIVES of a genus wholly different 
from the laſt ; terms which, though not ſtrictly 
ſynonymous, may yet too often be found pre- 
dicable of one perſon only; eſpecially the 
PURSE-PROUD gentleman, whoſe aurum ful- 


minans, like that produced by pyrotechnical 
O experi- 
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experiments, makes a moſt loud explofion—but 

never carries far, as the phraſe is, or is ſeen ca- 
pable of forming a durable impreſſion. If how- 
ever too ſuddenly acquired wealth has the hap- 
py faculty of broadening a fellow's features into 
INSOLENT levity, long fighed for admiſſion 
(when once it comes) into a faſhionable circle | 
is ſcarce leſs likely to draw up the eyebrows of 
a youthful female into a 8UyERcCiLIOUS ſneer; 
nor can Literature guard her votaries from 
temptations to the like temper, whilſt awful 
Erudition, ARROGANT of her own juſt claims, 
and ſcornful or at beſt negligent of petty preten- 
ſions, looks—1t ſhe vouchfates to look at all 
with ſomewhat like unmerited diſdain upon the 
writer of this little book, and aſks how long 
the ſprightly lady has fancied herſelf initiated 
among the Gnoſticks, while Error marks her 
pages and Ignorance guides her pen. 


Es ſun.. ——¹U — 


INVENTION, INGENUITY, ORIGINALITY, 
GENIUS, 


THESE terms are not ſynonymous certainly, 
though fimilar enough to be eafily miſapplied 
by thoſe who are not acquainted with the man. 
ner in which we appropriate them. The firſt 
ſeems, for example, good for every art and eve- 
ry ſcience where an appearance of new creation 
is produced. Homer and Herſchel are alike 
INVENTORS, and Newton may be contented to 


ſhare 
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ſhare with Cervantes the praiſes of oRIGINA- 
LITY and GxNrvs. Time has taught us how- 
ever to annex meaner ideas to the word 1NGx- 
NUITY, made peculiar in theſe later days to 


petty contrivances and ſubtleneſs of ſkill, in 
the mechanic arts particularly, and from thence 


taken up, half figuratively, to expreſs the ope- 


rations of the mind. Thus while we are inclin- | 


ed to adore Shakeſpeare's aſtoniſhing powers of 


INVENTION, we admire Waller's INGENUITY, 
diſplayed in ſeveral little poems with wonder- 
ful dexterity and neatneſs—witneſs the Girdle, 
the Marriage of the Dwarfs, and the Lady who 
ſings the Song he wrote, with two or three 

more. 

Meantime, as no new creation can after all 
be produced by mortal man, fo can we find no- 
thing reſembling it ſo ſtrongly as fermentation, 
where the ſurpriſing efficience of two. bodies 
evidently different to produce a third unknown 


before, leaves chemiſtry in poſſeſſion of the 


higheſt praiſe for ox1G61NAL1TY throughout the 
natural world; preſſing on literary ſtudents to 
this uſeful leſſon that NTS cannot energize 
its powers unleſs a certain portion of knowledge 
be provided, on which to operate and with 
which to ferment. Let idleneſs then no longer 
ſeek a refuge in the hope of being ORTIOINAI 
by the mere abſence of learning, which alone 
can inform a new-fledged writer whether his 
thoughts are of his own INVENTION, or of thoſe 
Who went before him. f 

O 2 | Some 
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Some pretty unowned verſes on the death of 
the famous Dr. Franklin, long in my poſſeſſion 


but never printed (to my n „ ſhall © 
cloſe this article. 


I. 


Like a Newton ſublimely he ſoar'd 
To a ſummit before unattain'd ; 

New regions of Science explor'd, 

And the palm of philoſophy gain'd. 


II. 


From a ſpark which he brought from the ſkies, 
He diſplay'd an unparallel'd wonder; 

| And we ſaw, with delight and ſurpriſe, 

That his rod could defend us from thunder. 


III. 


* 


Had he wiſely but learn'd to purſue 
The bright track for his talents deſign'd, 
What a tribute of praiſe had been due 
To this teacher and friend of mankind ! 
| IV. * a 
But to covet political fame 
Was in him a degrading ambition; 


Twas a ſpark that from Lucifer came, 
And firſt kindled the blaze of ſedition. 


a 2 


May not Candour then write on his urn, 


Here, alas! lies a noted INVENTOR 3 
' Whoſe flame up to heaven ſhould burn, 
But inverted, deſcends to the centre ? 


He INVENTED a ſtove, where the flame was 
contrived ſo as to deſcend inſtead of riſing up- 
wards. 


'A JOKE 
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Os AND A JEST | 


ARE not exadlly ſynonymous; the laſt is the 
pleaſanter trifle of the two, and has come into 
play ſince intellect has been more diffuſed. 
We are now grown faſtidious in our ſocial plea- 
ſures, and to degrade a jesT call it a JOKE: 
when in former days the clown, or merry-an- 
drew, or fool of courts and palaces, whoſe wit 
feldom roſe above mere practical JoKEs, was 
dignified by the name of IEsT ER. The laſt of 
theſe creatures upon record was taken into 


King Charles the Firſt's houſehold, where he 


affronted archbiſhop Laud ; and afterwards be- 
ing neglected and loſt fight of in the civil war, 
the cuſtom was no longer obſerved. City 
JESTERS remained longer in the world; and 
ninety years ago Lord Mayor's fool jumped into 
a cuſtard for the laſt time I heard or can and 1 
trace of him. | ry 
A horrible practice however did prevail at 

Saliſbury in Wiltſhire, not more than fifty or at 
moſt ſixty years ago, and was called a Jok R. 
I have heard Mr. Harris, the learned James 
Harris, tell it as a thing he remembered: how 
a man there, excellent at acting the character 
of a lunatic, was encouraged to burſt ſuddenly 
upon ſtrangers ſet down to ſupper at an inn; 
where after he had terrified them all by his 
clamours and apparent diſtraction, they were 
dragged from under the table, chairs, &c.. 

where 
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where their fears had ſent them for refuge, and 


kindly informed by their laughing friends in bt 


the ſecret, that all this was nothing but a Joxs. 
From ſuch dangerous devices, ſo perilous both 
to the actors and the audience, 8880 nos, 
Domaine ! 

Dr. Samuel Johnſon, though full of bade | 
himſelf, hated a fool-born jzsT, as our Shake- 
ſpeare's King Henry when grown wiſe calls it : 
and I have ſeldom ſeen him much more angry 
than he was with me, one morning, at Weſt 
Cheſter; while ſome gentleman of the town 
was ſhewing us the curioſities of ſo ancient and 
reſpectable a place: for our Doctor was flow, 
and heavy, and ſhort-fighted ; and by the time 
he had begun to examine and diſcuſs one thing, 
our briſker Cicerone ſet us all going in chace of 
another. This went on a while; and I ſaw im- 
patience ſtruggling with civility in Johnſon' 8 
countenance, when he ſuddenly aſked me—in 
order to ſtop him, I ſuppoſe— Pray what is 


this gentleman's name, who accompanies us ſo 


officiouſly ??— I think they call him Harold 
(rephed I); and perhaps you'll find him to be 
of the family of Harold Harefoot, he runs with 
us at fueh a rate.”—* Oh! madam, you had 
rather crack a Joke, I know, than ſtop to learn 
any thing J can toned} ſo take the road you 
were born to run.“ | 


JUDGMENT, 
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| ene, DISCERNMENT, CRITICISM. ,| | 


Tis 241 our JUDGMENTS as our Vnitches, none 
Go juſt alike, yet each. believes his . fo 


ſays Mr. Pope; while his arch tormentor Den- 
nis tells us, and very rightly too, that jupe- 
MENT is a cool flow faculty, which attends not 
a man while in the rapture of poetic compoſi- 
tion. It is not then ſynonymous to DISCERN- _ 
MENT, Which I ſhould call an acute and pene- 
trating power, quick-ſighted ever to mark a de- 
fect, often animated enough likewiſe in chace 
of a beauty. Theſe qualities ought above all 
others to unite in formation of a man of the 
world and a critic. Jean Rouſlet ſays, that if 
Cardinal Alberoni had been as jupiciovs in 
keeping cloſe his own ſentiments from a rival 
or coadjutor as he was adroit to DISCERN theirs, 
no man could have hoped ever to reach his ' 


{kill in the ſgavoir-uiure: whilſt every writer who" - 


wiſhes to extend his fame through future ages, 
will readily agree that the cx1T1cism Which 
we all acknowledge to be a faculty happily com- 
bined of juDpGMdENT and DISCERNMENT, is the 
true amber wherein good poetry defires to be 
preſerved and ſeen through—ſolid yet clear, as 
Ovid ſays ſo ne 


ut eburnea ſiquis 
Signa tegat ws vel candida lilia, vitro. 


Such CRITICISM really and bona fide poſleſ- 
ſes the property falſely by the ancients attri- 
buted 
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| buted to Aſphodel, which for that reaſon they 


y planted near burying-grounds, in order to ſup- 


ply with proper nouriſhment. the manes of the 
dead. 


* 


KALENDAR, ALMANACK, REGISTER OF TIME. 


| THE firſt of theſe words I have written with 
a kappa, becauſe ſcholars tell me that 'tis of 
Greek derivation, and comes from their verb 10 
call—as the prieſt appointed to obſerve the 
new moon gave notice on his firſt diſcerning 
her appearance in the heavens by a call to him 
who preſided over the ſacrifices. ALMANACK 
is an Hebrew or Arabic word; and ſeems, I 
know not very well why, to have reference to- 
4 wards aſtrology ; whilſt for the true REGISTER 
; or TIME we muſt depend upon the KALENDAR. 
| That of Numa Pompilius contented a warlike 
nation like the Romans for near ſeven hundred 
years: but Cæſar, who united learning and ge- 
nius to his military talents, reformed the abuſes 
which had crept in; not however changing the 
names, which remained the ſame even through 
Pope Gregory's ſtill more philoſophical and - 
complete reformation, fixteen hundred years 
after Julius Cæſar's time; a veneration for li- 
terature and reverence for antiquity having re- 
ſtrained every virtuous and wiſe prince, nay 
every mad and tyrannical one, except Nero, 
from ſuch ER He indeed among his 
other 


. 
ſn 
* 
La 
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> 


other ſtrange exploits ſtruck at the KA LENDAR, 
intending the inſertion of his own and his fa- 
vourites' names; but the dehgn died with him, 


and ſans-culottides were deferred till 1793. The 


month Quintilis was called July, in honour of 


the firſt Cæſar, by Mark Antony during his 


conſulate; and the like compliment was paid 


to Auguſtus after his deceaſe, but I forget how 


early. No change of name has been endured 
from then till now. In Danet's Dictionary of 
Antiquities an old Roman KALEN DAR is pre- 
ſerved, where I uſed to read and laugh at this 
article: From the 14th of January to the 
_ 23d, wicked days, by order of the Senate. Surely 

the Convention muſt have appropriated theſe 
with great exaQneſs, as their king's murder 
cloſed the number ſo completely. Every month 
was however under protection of ſome divinity ; 
but our modern inſtitutors of new cuſtoms de- 


ſpiſe all acknowledgments of that over- ruling 


Providence which they daily and hourly infult. 
It is however ſcarce pardonable in a Chriſ- 
tian writer to ſpeak ſo lightly as I do now, when 
tracing the conduR of men reſolved to provoke 
the vengeance of Heaven in its fulleſt extent, 
by the abolition of the Decalogue given by 
God in perſon to his people, and confirmed by 
him incarnate fourteen hundred and ninety - 
years after. When the ſetting apart a ſeventh 


day for reſt was infiſted upon, our Saviour 


Chriſt ſaid—Keep the Commandments: and 
though his followers changed the Jewiſh ſa- 
baoth 
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baoth for the day on which he roſe again from 
the dead, as a tranſaction ſtill more intereſting 
than the finiſh of creation itſelf—zhat day has 
been venerated by eyery ſect, every modifica- 
tion of Chriſtians, either by a cheerful celebra- 
tion of the happineſs it has enſured to us, as in 
the Romiſh church—or by a peculiar ſanCtity 

of manners and decency of behaviour, as among 
the proteſtants. No one who called himſelf a 


_ Chriſtian of any denomination would however 


fail to reſpe& a day ſo conſecrated by repoſe 
from labour, and rational meditation on the 
bleſſings we receive; till theſe new inſtruc- 
tors of mankind aroſe, and inſtituted decades 
for the mere purpoſe of avoiding Sunday, and 
cutting off from their deluded followers all com- 
munication with Heaven—leſt peradventure 
they might receive illumination, and learn to 
condemn a caule ſo ſacrilegious, a conduct ſo 
groſs and ſhameleſs, 


KING, SOVEREIGN, MONARCH, PRINCE, DUKE. 


WORDS differing little except in etymo- 
logy, and ever challenging reſpe& from man, 
who firſt invented them in earlieſt ages to ſhew 
the original and neceſſary propenſity of our 
nature to diſtinguiſh itſelf from inferior crea- 
tures equally gregarious, not merely by chooſing 
a chief (for Heaven has beſtowed that inſtinct 
on many animals, cranes, bees, &c), but by 

electing 
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electing as head of thoſe more enlightened 
tribes, which form the human race, ſome per- 
ſon eminent above his fellows for ſome quality 
well underſtood and by them juſtly eſteemed ; 
fitted in ſhort for the ſupreme command, by 
native, or acquired, or hereditary excellence 
—a benefactor, or the ſon of a benefactor to 
their community, to whom they in grateful re- 
gard gave titles of honour and diſtinction. 

Thus Cambden I believe and Verſtegan agree, 
that the term kiNd, of Saxon derivation, is 
drawn from Cyninz; whence the Tartars call 
their c likewiſe— the original word, when 
traced to the root's extremity, ſignifying, as I 
am told, moſt ſtout and valiant; as the firſt 
KINGs were monſter-tamers, men willingly fol- 
lowed by thoſe below them in proweſs, to the 
great labours of clearing ground, killing» wild- 
beaſts, making fenced cities and the like—firſt 
in difficulties ever, as firſt in place—painful 


though glorious pre-eminence! 


Yet theſe were virtues of a meaner . 
Perfections that were placed in bones and nerves; 
Souls more refin'd were bent on higher views, 
To civilize the rude unpoliſh*d world, 

And lay it under the reſtraint of laws ; 

To make man mild and ſociable to man, 

To cultivate the wild, licentious ſavage 

With wiſdom, diſcipline, and liberal arts, 

Th' embelliſhments of life. 


Appisonx's Caro. 


And 
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And true it ſeems, that thoſe who fight and 
kick ,againſt- their x1Nc, fight alſo againſt all 
and each of theſe; and far as they ſucceed 
return to barbariſm. Oh! may the preſent 
league of royalty be crowned with juſt ſucceſs! 


and fave all Europe now, while yet 'tis time, 


from fin, from ſorrow and confuſion, and from 


_ relapſe into that ſavage ſtate, that returning 


chaos whereto every thing appears to tend! 
The word RENT meantime, deriving as the Scy- 


thian x7=cxs, the Spaniſh RET, &c. as Poſtel 


ſays, from an old Hebrew word ſignifying the 
head, ſeems to be the cauſe that kings add Hat 
ſignature to the firſt name now in theſe Chriſ- 
tian days; for monarchs have no ſur-names, 


but appellatives—as Henri Beau-clerc, mean- 


ing the learned; Philippe le Bel, meaning the 
handſome, &c. - And theſe late writers have 


ſhewn as little learning as loyalty in finding 


out the king of France to be plain Louis Capet, 
as they call him—ſeeing that his anceſtor Hugh, 
when the nobles choſe to ſet him up againſt 
Charles puxx of Lorraine, in or about the year 
987, took the name of Capet as head : for ſur- 
name had he none before; and 'tis no more 
his name than George xxx is the name of our 
own gracious 8OVEREIGN: his father was 


Hugues le Blanc, or Grand, who ſubdued Lo- 


thaire. Duxz means no more than leader or 


con vctor of armies of of tribes, when young 
ſociety began to form, and mankind roſe above 
the brute creation by exerting his higheſt pri- 

vilege 
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vilege to its nobleſt purpoſe—that of claſſing 
the ranks of humanity and fixing the limits of 
aggregate life. Te bock is ſtill a half prover- 
bial expreſſion, and ſignifies attachment to our 
leader. Meantime mownA4Rcan ͤ in the politeſt 
language well oppoſed to 4 warch and warchy, 
| denotes a ſole and s0verEiGN ſway: So N 
or SOUVERATN implying that this MowAa R was 
| ſet over all—the univerſal governor, under whom 


tributary PRINCES ruled as firſt figures—>x7 y-. - 


Efes in their own diſtricts while he, the head 
of gold, held the ſupreme juriſdiction, and to 
him all appeals were made. Four of theſe uni- 
verſal monarchies are paſt; and God has ex- 
plicitly declared by his prophets that there ſhall 
be no more ſuch :—he now puniſhes with ex- 
emplary ſufferings that nation which fince our 


Saviour's coming has alone aimed at vuwirzxs4r 


MONARCHY; and ſhews to all the world that 
he who exalteth h;m/e/f ſhall be abaſed. 


| KNAVERY, RASCALITY, WAGGISH FRAUD, 
TRICKS, 


THESE are not quite ſynonymous I think, 
the ſecond word implying ſomewhat more fe- 
rious than the others. All come from the petty 
malice and buffoonery of ſervants, in old ariſto- 
cratic days admitted to. more familiarities than 
now; when rank 1s leſs ſurely aſcertained, and 


more 
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more danger might ariſe from approximating 
one ſituation of life with other. 
_ Knavs meant ſervant; the KNave upon the 
cards in Engliſh is valet in French; and when 
Chaucer and his cotemporary writers (the ele- 
gant ones, for Chaucer wrote the high court 
language of his day) mention a KNAvEy child, 
as a boy, in oppoſition to a female child, or | 
girl, he means an hezr, the e/deſt ſon of the fa- 
mily always; becauſe the heir while the father 
lived was a /ervant:—whence indeed the motto 
to the her of England. 
Paul, a xwarz of Jeſus Chrift, is ſhewn in 
| the Duke of Lauderdale's Bible; but there are 
doubts of that being genuine, among people 
911 converſant in ſuch matters. Meantime RAS L 
* meant a lean deer; and the keeper of a noble- 
1 man or gentleman's park being the KN AVE he 
ofteneſt converſed with, he uſed in ſport to call 
him RAScALl: You make fat RASCATLS, Mrs. 
Doll, ſays Falſtaff on this principle. 
Foreigners will now find petty TRIRS and 
WAGGISH FRAUDS, ſuch as April Fool Day ex- 
hibits in remote provinces, called RN A VERY: 
nearer London that word ſeems now to mean 
cheats at cards, or ſuch other paltry RASCALI- 
TIES. 
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KNOWLEDGE, SCIENCE, WISDOM, SCHOLARSHIP, 
STUDY, LEARNING, ERUDITION. 


There by the well-worn taper's light, 
Wearing away the watch of night, 

Sat $TUDY ; who, with o'erfraught head, 
Remember'd nothing that ſhe read— 


ſays our Engliſh ſatiriſt; yet in vulgar accep- 
tation is ſhe made nearly ſynonymous to the 
other fix words of a catalogue ſo reſpectable, 
that their diſcriminations are well worthy to be 
traced, could a hand be found poſſeſſed of the 
clew commanding a maze fo mtricate. Till 
ſuch a one appears, let me with trembling mo- 
deſty undertake the charge of foreigners who 
will venture to tread with me the lovely though 
perplexing labyrinth, where they will find w1s- 


bo, or Sophia enthroned in the midſt, a gift 


of God alone, an energy divine, apparently 
ſpontaneous in ſome choſen ſouls, of power to 
endure 8TUDyY, and through her means to ob- 
tain KNOWLEDGE; not in a limited or con- 
ſtrained ſenſe do I ſpeak it, but KNOWIEDGE 
of ourſelves and of what ſtands around us; in a 
word, $CIENCE with her numerous ramifica- 
tions ; the ſtrongeſt branch of which perhaps, 
and hardeſt to ſubdue, 1s that of language, 
man's firſt great diſtinction, the bar placed by 
Omnipotence to prove and to preſerve the dig- 
nity of him whom he was pleaſed to conſtitute 
lord of his fair creation ;—a gift beſtowed origi- 

nally 
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nally upon thoſe who, when no loager inno- 
cent, were by that one great faculty alone ren- 
dered capable of every evil; inſomuch that 
God thought fit to confound their pride by his 
immediate interpofition, adding on that occa- 
fion miracle to puniſhment. 

Since that unhappy hour, it has been juſtly , 
accounted LEARNING for mortals to read the 
precepts of their anceſtors, while, as one of 
their ſweeteſt poets beſt expreſſes it, 


We write in ſand, our language grows, 
And like the tide our work o'erflows. 


Worſe ſtill ! while birds and beaſts have all 
of them a method whereby to comprehend the 
mutual ſympathy of amorous emotion, or friend- 
ly intercourſe, by ſounds well underſtood ; even 
kings and princes of the human race are obliged 
to call in the aſſiſtance of scuoLAaR8HiP in 
ſome degree, in order to know the tongue and 
dialect of that fair whom they would addreſs 
before they can woo her affeQtions. ed 

If this rhapſody is thought tedious or offen- 
five, as ſetting language too high upon the ſcale 
of human acquirements, let us recolle& that 
there is nothing worth acquiring to be had with- 
out this indiſpenſable key to it; and although 
Balzac terms ſuch sTvp1Es the luggage of anti- 
quity, and Locke adviſes us to fill the mind 
with uſeful reflections, rather than load it with 
a weight of ERUDITION—it was perhaps becauſe 
the firſt wiſhed to conceal his own ignorance of 

ancient 
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ancient ſtyle and dialect, under an aſſumed 

contempt ; while he intended to form a phraſe- 
ology «wholly his own in France, and render 
that the criterion of excellence. Mr. Locke 


began the world a wit and critic, and half a 


poet, and made epigrams; and one might ſay 
with Prior, 


I'm ſorry, Sir, that you've diſcarded 
The men with whom fo long you herded. 


— 


But his conſtitution would not permit him to 
toil through the ſtiff clays of grammar, logic, or 
ſchool LEARNING of any fort ; diſputes concern- 
ing which always put him out of humour, his 
biographers ſay, eſpecially Mr. P. de Coſte, in 
his Character rather than Life of Locke, printed 
by Mr. des Maizeaux; and ſo he blinded his 
own eyes, and thoſe of his followers, with the 
duſt raiſed by Deſcartes, till he kept a cloud of 
it thick between him and the old Ariſtotelians, 
and fancied that philoſophy for ever exploded 
by French genius, in good time! and French 
audacity. Locke's reach of mind was ſuch, 
however, he could not but know that, in order 
our heads ſhould be ſtored with uſeful reflec- 
tions, ſomewhat ſhould be provided for us to 
reflect upon :—and that even moral philoſophy, 
or ethics, muſt come to tbe grammarian for 
elucidation, as chronology muſt deſcend to the 
computiſt for proofs— might be ſhoun from a 
couplet in the Eſſay on Man, where Mr. Pope 


P aſſerts 


* : 
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aſſerts pretty roundly—1 hope without under- 
ſtanding himſelf—that 


For modes of faith let graceleſs zealots fight, 
His can't be wrong, whole life is in the right. 


Now ſurely the Mahometan paradiſe is no 
truer, and the Mahometan faith no purer, for 
the good lives of ſome individual Muſſulmen; 
nor will any one believe the ſtory of Viſtnoo 
and his Seven Metamorphoſes an hour ſooner, 
- becauſe they ſee ſome good old Bramin, who 
believes them faithfully, leading an innocent 
and praiſeworthy life. Mr. Gibbon does not 
appear to give credit to Polytheiſm, or forbear © 
to laugh at ſtories of thoſe deities which were 
ſeriouſly enough adored by the incomparable 
Scipio—although he laments their exclufion.— 
Ridiculous'!—Had then Mr. Pope only put the 
perſona! pronoun in place of the poſſeſſive one, 
as nominative caſe to the verb, and ſaid, 


He can't be wrong whoſe life 1s in the right, 


it had been quite ſufficient, and explained his 
own meaning clearly; which doubtleſs went 
no further than to ſay how a virtuous Muſſul- 
man was as valuable in the fight of his impar- 
tial Creator, as a virtuous Chriſtian ; and the 
morality of Scipio equally gear to God as that 
of my Lord Falkland or Marechal Turenne. 
So much for the influence of grammar on a 
branch of sTuDy that has often enough pro- 
feſled a lofty contempt of it ;—and I could give 

an 
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an inſtance of its conſequence with regard to 
Hiſtorical facts too, and the art of negociating 
between contending powers, and of penning 
treaties with correctneſs incapable of being 
eluded by intereſt, or denied by inſenſibility. 

The anecdote relates to a capitulation of the 
Dutch garriſon in Tournay, 1745, when they 
thought themſelves reſtrained by an article only 
from acting for a limited time in any of the bar- 
rier towns; but ſoon found out how the gram- 
matical conſtruction of the words had deceived 
them, when the French interpreted that con- 
vention, as tying them up from acting in any 
part of Europe. The cavil turned upon the fol- 
lowing expreſhon :—Dutch troops were not to 
act in any of the places les plus recultes de la bar- 
riere. Our honeſt Hollanders doubtleſs under- 
ſtood ge Je barriere in the genitive caſe; 
Mieſſieurs les Francois ſwore they meant it in 
the ablative. 

Shall I go on? or have I faid enough? as 
Milton makes his Lady in Comus exclaim, 
when praiſing Virtue before the throne of Vice: 
Vor can enough be ſaid to enhance the value 
of thoſe 8TuDpits which tend to elucidate sc Ho- 
LASTIC LEARNING, and, fixing the boundaries | 
of language, ſeek for their eat the well un- 
derſtanding of ſpeech ? 


Speech! Thought's canal! Speech! Thought's- eriterion 
too 3 


Thought in the mine may come forth gold or trols, 
When coin'd in words we know its real vorth. 


P 2 But 
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But poetry is idle, if we ſeek to be ſublime-i in 
our deſcription of its excellency, its dignity, or 
its power ;—for ſpeech was the engine of crea- 
tive energy.— He /pake the word, and they were 
ereated. 


TO LACERATE, TO TEAR, TO REN D, TO BREAK, 
TO SEPARATE WITH VIOLENCE, TO 
DIVIDE FORCIBLY, TO SPLIT. 


- 


THAT the firſt of theſe words ſhould be ſo 
ſeldom uſed in converſation, though eminently 
pleaſing, one might enquire long and find no 
cauſe, unleſs its familiarity with the Surgeon's 
profeſſion may be deemed one. Their diſtinc- 
tions between a contuſed, an inciſed, and a lace- 
rated wound may have given diſguſt, n con- 
tributed, for aught I know, to the baniſhment 
of that expreſſion from polite ſociety, where it 
would ſound pedantic and improper. In ſe- 
rious and ſteady talk concerning any important 
event, we yet retain it however; and no man 
would be diſpraiſed for ſaying in company, 
that when he looked upon Great Britain in a 
geographical map, it gave him the idea of 
having in former ages adhered as by a ſkin to 
the continent; and thence being roughly La- 
CERATED by fome accident, was perhaps RENT 
away, like Sicily from Calabria's ſhore, of 
which the word regio is a corroborating evi- 
dence ; while to SEPARATE with violence, and 

FORCIBLY 
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FORCIBLY DIVIDE one place from another, is 
the property of. earthquakes common in the 
South of Italy and its vieinage, where a travel- 
ler perpetually ſees little iſlands apparently 
roxx off from the neighbouring coaſt, and 
principally about Puzzuoli, till the fight of 
rocks 8PLIT in two, or BROKEN in a thouſand 
pieces by their own internal commotions, ſcarce 
aſtoniſh one—ſo frequent as well as frightful are 
theſe phznomena. So much for the analogy of 
words not ſynonymous after all; whilſt a fo- 
reigner muſt be careful above every thing to 
avoid our vile Weſtern dialects, which ſay, I 
broke my beſt muilin apron in ſnatching a china 
plate to ſave it from being 7orn: a phraſe in 
which broke and 7orn are put preciſely in the © 
wrong place.—PFor better explanation, whatever 
is woven may be TORN, whatever is brittle or 
fragile we can eafily pREAK ;-the hardeſt ſub- 
ſtances will 8pL1T, if gunpowder be applied 
properly for that purpoſe. Jealouſy will sR PA- 
RATE with violence the cloſeſt friendſhips; and 
the ſpirit of party rage DIVIDE the neareſt ties 
of blood. Fleſh is LacERATED by a thouſand: 


accidents; but irruptions from a volcano REND 
even mountains aſunder. 


* 
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LANGUAGES, TONGUES, SPEECH, 1DIOM, 
DIALEC'T, 


AS all Laxcuact was at fir oral, one would- 
naturally ſuppoſe the ſecond of theſe words to 
be the common converſation term ; but expe- | 
rience ſays no, notwithſtanding that its deriva- 
tion is nearer home than the others—if we ex- 
cept SPEECH, that claims from Runic origin like 
itſelf. But the miraculous gift of Toncues, 
beſtowed on Chriſt's Apoſtles by the immediate 
interpoſition of God's Holy Spirit for the pur- 
poſe of propagating his divine precepts, might 
poſſibly contribute to the conſecration of this 
word from very common or familiar uſe, though 
it yet remains an ornament of poetry; while 
SPEECH ſignifies more popularly a general power 
of utterance, than a mode of it appropriated to 
ſome particular nation. Ipiox implies the caſt 
of expreſſion and turn of diſcourſe belonging to 
a LANGUAGE, and DIALECT runs into ſub-divi- 
| Hons, as the country where tis ſpoken divides 
into provinces or diſtricts. Theſe piaLtcTs in 
England, France, or Spain, where there is (or 
ought to be) one government only, are mere 
corruptions not modifications of the LANGUAGE. 
—]n Italy, as heretofore in Greece, matters 
are very different; each ſtate has a ſeparate code 
of laws, diſtin manners, dreſſes, habits of life 
dependent on their different governments; ſome | 
of which a are : monarchical, ſome purely ariſto- 
= cratical : 


* 
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cratical: in countries ſo diverſified, the lan- 
guage varies too, and almoſt every DIALECT is 
a written one.—I have ſeen books in Milaneſe, 


and tranſlations from the Tuſcan into Venetian 


frequently: indeed you ſee upon the ſigns, 
Kc. when you come into a new ſtate, all over 
Italy; for, though the accompliſhed ladies of 
the court and profeſſed ſcholars ſpeak to you in 
Florentine, or as we ſay Italian, the ordinary 
people ſcarce know of ſuch a tongue either at 
Naples, Genoa, or Turin, where either French 
or the provincial patois ſalutes your ear ſo con- 
ſtantly, tis difficult to ſuppoſe yourſelf in that 
nation of which you ſtudied the language when 
in England. In the Venetian ſtate I ſaw a man 
who I had been told was Giorgio Scendone write 
his name upon his door Zorzo Zendon ; and it 
uſed to be my ſport to talk Milaneſe with an. 
old Tuſcan laquais de place at Florence, and 
he called it Turkiſh, nor would believe it was a 
dialect of Italy. 

Meantime $8PEE CH is the comprehenſive word 
uſed ſeriouſly for a tranſcendental. <© There js 
neither 8PEECH nor language” (ſays the plalmiſt), 
but their voices are heard among them.” —* In 
SPEECH be theſe eight parts following,” ſays 
our Lilly's Grammar; a book that boaſts a con- 
ſtellation of ſcholarſhip and learning in thoſe 
who compoſed it, which hardly any other of 
the ſame ſize can ſhow; while the illuſtrious 
names of Eraſmus, Dean Collet, Lilly, and. I 
believe Sir Thomas More himſelf, embalm and 


preſerve 


| 
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preſerve it for as long as literature ſhall laſt in 
this kingdom. An example to take in our five 
words at the head of this article, muſt not how- 
ever be forgotten: it might be made to run 
thus: | 


Charles Quint WAS noted for ſaying, that ſo 


many LANGUAGES as a man knows, ſo many 


times is he man. If this poſition be true, what 
a mortal muſt the interpreter of Sultan Solyman 
have been! who was ſaid to have ſpoken twenty- 
ſeven divers TONGUES With fluency and eaſe, ' 
among which were ſome Malabarick p1aL:cTs, 
I iſt; and even the clucking sprech of the 
Hottentots muſt have been called in ſor the pur- 
pole of making out ſo ſurpriſingly great a varie- 
ty. It is not, however, knowing a number of 
names for one thing, that conſtitutes a philolo- 
ger like James Harris, or like Samuel Johnſon, 
although it may make a linguift like Baretti. 

And ſure, ſaid I, you find yourſelf fo able, 

Pity you was not druggerman at Babel. Doxxe. 


While to diſcover the root and graſp the ſtem of 
LANGUAGE; to inveſtigate its qualities, and 
examine into its colours; to learn the ramifica- 
tions, and form acquaintance with the IDious, 
thoſe flowers that adorn 1t: to preſerve their 
ſwec ts, and ſtore them up a valuable proviſion 
of materials for the arts of Logic, Rhetoric, and 
Poetry—this is the uſeful, and not undelightful 
deſtination of a ſcholar's ife— 
While from ſcience? proud tree the med fruit he receives, 
Who could ſhake the whole trunk, while ny turn'd a few 


leaves. 
LARGE, 
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LARGE, BIG, BULKY, GREAT. 


THAT theſe words are nearly ſynonymous, ' 
we doubt not ; that they are not wholly ſo, may 
be ſeen by applying them differently, and plac- 
ing them cloſely without imputation of tautolo- 

gy, while we affirm that Mr. Bakewell's Laxce 
breed of ſheep in Leiceſterſhire produced in the 
year 1780, or then a bouts, a rain ſo BULKY, AS 
at three years old to meaſure two feet five inches 
high, and five feet ten inches round his body, 
or, as we expreſs it, in the girih. Such is the 
effect of care and cultivation; which in lani- 
ferous animals is of apparent uſe, becauſe ſo 
much wool may be gathered off a body fo 
LARGE in circumference. GRtar cattle how- 
ever ſcarcely can be ſaid to anſwer the pains 
taken to increaſe their ſize. A BIG cow is not 
found to give as much more or as much better 
milk than her companions, as will pay the far- 
mer for the deep paſture ſhe ſtands in need of, 
and for his unremitted attention in change and 
renewal even of hat; beſides that the breed 
will revert back to the natural magnitude every 
year, unleſs much money is ſpent, and pains 
taken to prevent it:—and I believe LARGE 
oxen in countries where they plough with them, 
do no more work, and do that work no better, 
than beaſts of the common undegenerated ſize. 
Such pleaſures will at length end where they 
began —in mere experiment; for N ature when 
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| preſſed out of her common courſe reſents the 
inſult, and drives man back by means unknown 
even to himſelf—back to the beaten road, ſo ' 
ſure as he ever was diſpoſed to quit it; whatever 
ſtrange temptation might ſeduce, whatever in- 
quiſitive philoſophy might prompt him. 


LAVISH, PROFUSE, PRODIGAL. 


THESE adjectives end in a climax; for he 
who begins by being Lav 1sn will ſoon become 
PROFUSE, and finiſh with growing ſo complete- 
ly pRoDIGAL, that no income will ſupply his 
waſteful and ridiculous exceſs. This laſt word 
is for that reaſon turned into a ſubſtantive, and 
expreſſes a man' guilty of all ſuch riotous follies 
as are aſcribed to the youth in our Bleſſed Savi- 
our's well-known parable.—Tropes of poetry 
and rhetoric do moſt certainly and daily, as 
DoRor Johnſon fays, encroach upor our proſe, 
and the metaphorical becomes the current ſenſe 
in time. This aſſertion is obviouſly true in the 
naming one of our very common fruits called 
at fr ſt poſſibly the nedtarine or nedtareous fruit, 
in order to diſtinguiſh it · as fuperior to all others 
in flavour ;—and z tis known by that name 
only.—With regard to the, words upon my liſt, 
the ſame Doctor Johnſon, with his accuſtomed 
wiſdom obſerved, that a young man naturally 
diſpoſed to be LA vISIH ever appears beſet with 

tempta- 
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temptations to extend his folly, and become 
eminently v Rorusx, till he can ſcarcely avoid 
ending his days a PRODIGAL, diſtreſſed on 

every ſide in mind, body, and eſtate; for while 
the neighbours and acquaintance repreſs that 
ſpirit of penurious niggardlineſs which now 
and then betrays itſelf in a boy of mean educa- 
tion—becauſe from that baſeneſs indulged no 
pleaſure or profit can acrue to ſtanders by— 
they all encourage an empty-headed lad in idle 
and expenſiye waſtefulneſs, from whence ſome- 
thing may poſlibly drop into every gaping 
mouth. I never myſelf heard a ſtory of prodi- 
gality reduced to want, yet keeping up its cha- 
rater in the very hour of deſpair, fo well au- 


thenticated as the following, which I gained 5 


from a native of Italy. 

Two gentlemen of that country were walking 
leiſurely up the Hay-Market fome time in the 
year 1749, lamenting the fate of the famous 
Cuzzona, an actreſs who ſome time before had 
been in high vogue, but was then as they heard 
in a very pitiable fituation. Let us go and viſit 
her, ſaid one of them, ſhe lives but over the 
way. The other conſented; and calling at the 
door, they were ſhewn up ſtairs, but found the 
faded beauty dull and ſpiritleſs, unable or un- 
willing to converſe on any ſubject. How's 
this? cried one of her conſolers, are you ill? 
or is it but low ſpirits chains your tongue fo— 
Neither, replied ſhe: tis hunger I ſuppoſe. 1 
ate nothing yeſterday, and now 'tis paſt fix 
o'clock, 
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o'clock, and not one penny I have in the world 
to buy me any food. —Come with us inſtantly 
to a tavern, we will treat you with the beſt roaſt 
fowls and Port wine that London can produce. 
—But I will have neither my dinner nor my 
place of eating it preſcribed to me, anſwered 

Cuzzona in a ſharper tone—elfe I need never 
have wanted. Forgive me, cries the friend— 
do your own way ; but eat in the name of God, 
and reſtore fainting nature.—She thanked him 
then, and calling to her a friendly wretch who 
inhabited the ſame theatre of miſery, gave 
him the guinea the viſitor accompanied his laſt 
words with; and Run with this money, ſaid 
ſhe, to ſuch a wine-merchant—naming him ; 
he is the only one keeps good Tokay by bim 
tis a guinea a bottle, mind you—to the boy 
and bid the gentleman you buy it of give you 
a loaf into the bargain— he won't refuſe. In 
half an hour or leſs the lad returned with the 


Tokay. But where, cries Cuzzona, is the loaf 


I ſpoke for? The merchant would give me no 
loaf, replies her meſtenger; he drove me from 
the door, and aſked if I took him for a baker. 
—Blockhead? exclaims ſhe, why I, muſt have 
bread to my wine you know, and TI have not 
a penny to purchaſe any—Go beg me a loaf 
directly. The fellow returns once more with 
one in his hand and a halfpenny, telling 'em 


the gentleman threw him three, and laughed 


at his impudence.—She gave her Mercury the 


money—broke the bread into a waſh-hand 


bafon 
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baſon which ſtood near, poured the Tokay 
cover it, and devoured the whole with eager- 
neſs. This was indeed a heroine in PROFUSION. 


Some active well-wiſhers procured her a bene- 


fit after this; ſhe gained about 35ol. tis faid, 
and laid out two hundred of the money inſtant- 


ly in a fhell-cap; they wore ſuch things then. 


But Doctor Johnſon had always fome ſtory at 
hand to check extravagant and wanton waſte- 
fulneſs. His improviſo verſes made on a young 


Heir's coming of age are highly capable of re- 


ſtraining ſuch folly, if it is to be reſtrained; 
they never yet were printed, [ believe. 


Long expeRed one-and-twenty, . 
Ling'ring year, at length is flown; 
Pride and pleaſure, pomp and plenty, 
Great „are now your own. 


Looſen'd from the minor's tether, 
Free to mortgage or to ſell, 

Wild as wind, and light as feather, 
Bid the ſons of thrift farewell. 


Call the Betſeys, Kates and Jennies, | 75 


All the names that baniſh care; 
LAvis of your grandfire's guineas, | 3 
Shew the ſpirit of an heir, | 


All that prey on vice or folly 

Joy to ſee their quarry fly; 

There the gameſter light and jolly, 
There the lender grave and fly. 


Wealth, my lad, was made to wander, 
Let it wander as it will; { 

Call the jockey, call the pander, 

Bid them come and take their fill. 


| 
| 
Y 
h 


When 
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When the bonny blade carouſes, 
Pockets full, and ſpirits high— 


What are actes? what are houſes ? 
Only dirt or wet or dry: 


Should the guardian friend or mother 
Tell the woes of wilful waſte ; 

Scorn their counſel, ſcorn their pother= 
You can hang or drown at laſt. 


LAWLESS, LICENTIOUS; WILD, UNGOVERNABLE: 


THESE words above all others take their 
ſenſe—and their ſynonymy, if ſynonymous they 
are—from converſation. We ſay a L1cenT1- 
ous writer, an UNGOVERNABLE ſchool-boy, 
a WILD young fellow, and a LawLEss multi- 
tude. Whatever is unreſtrained, whatever is 
preſumptuous, may claim theſe epithets adjec- 
tivially.—The firſt is however ten times for one 
uſed as an adverb; in verſe almoſt always— 
ſince Dryden's time, who ſeldom uſing com- 
pound epithets often ſtrengthens his meaning 
by giving two 


Blind as the Cytlop, nay more blind than he; 
They own'd a LawLEss; ſavage liberty, 
Like that our painted anceſtors once priz'd 
Ere empire's arts their breaſts had civilia'd; 


While Pope in more modern phraſe—leſs ener- 
getic from its ſuperior elegance and poliſh per- 
haps—but very beautifully exclaims : 

E | Let 
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Let earth unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, 
Planets and ſuns run L4wLEss through the ſky : 
Let ruling angels from their ſpheres be hurl'd, 
Being on being wreck' d and world on world; 
All this dread order break, for whom ? for thee, 
Vile worm Oh madneſs! pride! impiety ! 


Would not one think he had been writing 
to citizen Danton or Collot D'Herbois of the 
French Convention? Meantime the ſecond 
word on our liſt has commonly a: moral ſenſe 
tacked to it beyond what naturally follows the 
other three. Such a one, ſay we, leads a 11cen- 
tous life, I wonder what will become of it: he 
was ſtrangely UNGcOVERNABLE, when a lad, and 
expelled from the military academy at Wook- 
wich for his wi.Dd pranks and extravagant 
conduct: incapable of being reſtrained by the 
rules of any ſociety—his friends then ſent him 
to ſea, where he headed a mutiny, in which the 
captam was confined in irons till Vagario and 
his comrades had gained firm poſſeſſion of the 
ſhip: they put out the yawl then, ſet their com- 
inander and the three officers who held with 
him, on board her; and leaving them in the 
midſt of the Pacific Ocean to find their way 
how and where they could, carried off the veſ- 
ſel, and turned pirates, ſubje& to no controul, 
and with claims to no protection. How a ſtate 
ſo LAwIESS can long exiſt, I know not. The 
young fellow was once heard of fiance, as hav- 
ing touched at Otaheite—a fit place enough + 
for one ſo ſavagely diſpoſed. = 
8 | Cambden 
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Cambden tells us of a court called 1awrrzss 
court in England, held at King's Hill ſome- 
where in Eſſex, every Wedneſday morning at. 
early dawn from Michaelmas to Chriſtmas ; 
where they have none but fire-light to do buſi- 
neſs by, and he who owes ſuit and ſervice there 
forfeits his rent if he fails in his attendance. 
He tells us too, that this was a puniſhment im- 
poſed on the tenants there, for having once aſ- 
ſembled at that unt.aweur hour, with intent 
to raiſe a commotion. I ſuppoſe the uſage is 
fallen into decay, now that old cuſtoms are 
in a general ſtate of relaxation. Perhaps our 
witneſſing the dreadful effects of uNGOVERNED 
fury in a neighbouring nation, may give us 
ſpirit to hold faſt however by our legiſlative 
powers and conſtituted authority; conſcious 
that to maintain Zhem is to ſupport ovrſetves, 
and fave our living perſons ſrom maſſacre, our 
dead bodies from ſacrilegious ſpoilers, which 
in France now tear up the corpſes of their de- 
parted kings, and {trip with ſavage, with un- 
heard of greedineſs—the ſacred dead for gain. 
—W hat wonder ?—When commerce languiſh- 
es, induſtry ſleeps, war roars, and hunger 
rages—down they come like troops of wolves 
deſcribed by Thomſon in his Seaſons: 


Burning for blood—bony, and gaunt, and grim, 
All is their prize : they faſten on the ſteed, 
Preſs him to earth, and pierce his mighty heart ; 
Nor can the bull his awful front defend, 

Or ſhake the murderous ſavages away. 


| Rapacious 
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Rapacious at the mother's throat they i | 
And tear the ſcreaming infant from her breaſt. 225 
Even beauty — force divine! at whoſe bright glance, | 
I The generous lion ſtands in ſoften'd gaze, 
Here bleeds a helpleſs, undiftinguiſh'd prey. 
Baut if, appriz'd of the ſevere attack, | 
I The country be ſhut up; lur'd by the ſcent, 
On church-yards drear, inhuman to relate, 
The diſappointed prowlers fall—and dig 
The ſhrowded body from the grave, and there, 
Mix'd with foul ſhades and frighted ghoſts—they howl. 


* : 
» 1 
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LAY, SONG, BALLAD; POETICAL OR MUSICAL 
| COMPLAINT, 


I SHOULD not have faid yvs7car com- 
PLAINT here, had I not hoped the ſoft nigh- 
tingale's pathetic ſtrains would in ſome meaſure 
have juſtified the expreſſion. Yet I doubt not 
but in ancient days, when Lay meant ſome- 
thing poſitive, and the beſt lyricks in the old 
provencal performances implied no more, nor 
ever could have obtained any higher name— 
they were always ſet, and commonly ſung too : 
for the three fiſters then lived very kindly to- 
gether, and Poetry had not learned to deſpiſe 
family aſſiſtance; when a painted explanation 
of the lover's ſadneſs ornamenting the top of a 
very mournful BALLAD, with a few fimple notes 
to which he fung it under the fair one's win- 
dow, rendered the ſweet Lay irrefiſtible; and 
I much wonder that Dr. Burney, in his delight- 


ful 


rr 
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ful Hiſtory of Muſick, did not give us a beau- 
tiful ſpecimen from Pere Mourguy of an an- 
cient LAY, printed as ſuch in his learned Trea- 
tiſe upon French Poetry. I cannot myſelf re- 
fiſt the pleaſure of inſerting and imitating it; 
although that is a power the laft named author 
has ſo much of, tis half inſolent to. attempt / 
tranſlating what he forbears. 


Sur Pappuy du monde, : 
Que faut il qu'on fonde 
D*Eſpoir ? 


Cette mer profonde 
En debris feconde 
Fait voir ; 


Calme an matin londe, 
Et Poraſge y gronde _ 
Le ſoir. 


On this world's foundation 
Who their hopes would place? 
They ſhould find, alas! 
Nothing but vexation. 
Shipwreck'd ſailors we 
On life's flatt'ring ſea, 
Find it calm i” th morning 
But, the night returning, 
On ſome rocky coaſt, 
Me, poor. ſouls! are 2. 


. To the old 1 ; ; trochaick 8 in- 
diſpenſable, as I have read; among modern 
ones Pope's third Paſtoral ſeems prettieſt and 
neareſt to original ideas; but he called profeſ- 

ſedly 


* 
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ſedly on Virgil's muſe for alfiſtance, ſo that imi⸗ 

tation is provided againſt, and pardonet. 
Ye Mantuan nymphs! your ſacred ſuccours bring, d 
Hylas and Zgon's rural Lays L fing. | 


The word is now uſed for almoft every —— | 
cal compoſition, and foreigners will find it ac- 
cepted fo too often: this is however mere effect 
of ignorance; a Lay mean can only a ſong or 
verſes expreſſive of complaint, as the French 
from whom we get it derive the word from 
LESSUS, a funeral ſong or dirge; and though 
Johnſon conſiders it as of Daniſh etymology, 
from LEEY, *tis ſtill a lamentation every way. 
„ BaLLap,” ſays Dr. Watts, once fignified 
a ſolemn, ſad, and ſacred ſong; but the word 
now applies only to trifling verſes.” Would 
it be too ſaucy for me to venture a conjecture 
that it meant a rondeau or roundelay, either 
in the poetry or the muſic? *Tis the formation 
of the word which leads me fo to fancy—the 
' BALL means but dancing in a circle; the BAL- 
LADI believe meant ſinging in one. 


| LENITY, MILDNESS, MERCY, GENTLENESS. 


VIRTUES admired by Pagans, recommend- 
ed to Chriſtians, enjoined by Mahomet, com- 
manded by God when he gave laws in perſon 
to a people he was pleaſed to call peculiarly his 
own: qualities by modern philoſophy conſider- 

ed 


2 
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ed as non-exiſtent, by modern manners annul- 
led, and by French maxims totally aboliſhed z 
for, if all men are equal, MER cy is no more 
and how ſhall LIN ITV be ſhewn when puniſh- 
ment is not in our power ? who ſhall be praiſed 
for MILDNEss, Where rougher conduct would 
only be retorted by ſtrength perhaps ſuperior 
to our own? We live in an age,” ſays a great 
writer, fifteen years ago, © when it ſeems to be 
a ſort of public ſport to contemn all authority 
which cannot be enforced: - but let us remem- 
ber, that with authority goes away obedience, 
loyalty, fidelity among the lower claſſes- G N- 
TLENESS and generoſity among thoſe who no 
longer have an opportunity to ſhew ſuch excel- 
lencies of nature. Trajan and Turenne fink 1n- 
to common ſoldiers; and the emperor's tearing 
his own robe to bind the wounds of a fainting 
warrior, loſes all value on this new plan of re- 
gulation, when he would have been his com- 
rade only, not his prince. Turenne and his 
lacquey no longer make a ſtory worth record- 
ing; yet will we tell it for the honour of France 

in days when different ideas prevailed there. 
The Marechal was looking undreſt out of his 
palace window, and from an apartment in it 
which he ſeldom uſed: the footman, little ſuſ- 
pecting 'twas his maſter, hit him a ſmart rap 
on the head as he ſtooped and leaned forward— 
© What now?” exclaimed Turenne. The ter- 
rified ſervant faltered out, trembling, 7 thought 
it had been George, my lord. But if it had 
| N been 
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been George, child, thou ſhouldſt not have 
ſtruck ſo hard,” replied the hero who, in de- 


fiance to the maxims of Rochefoucault, was 
certainly ſuch even to his valet-de-chambre, 


— 
. 


LEVITY, INCONSTANCY, UNSTEADINESS, 


ARE nearly if not ſtrictly ſynonymous: for 
he who is diſpoſed to LE ITV in friendſhip well 
warrants a ſuſpicion of his 1NconNsTANCcY in 
love; although the words here muſt not be uſed 
alternately: nor would a wiſe man chooſe ſuch 
a character for partnerſhip in buſineſs, nor 
would he willingly accept him as coadjutor in 
ſtate matters, becauſe no temper is ſo certainly 
fatal to affairs of conſequence as an irreſolute 
one, which gives diſpoſition towards wavering 
on every ſubjeR, either from natural lightneſs 
of mind, or from that almoſt equally. vexatious 
UNSTEADINESS of conduct, ſo frequently the 
effect of too much philoſophy, and a way peo- 
ple get into, more with their own applauſe than 
that of their neighbours, of weighing every 
thing ſo nicely, and inveſtigating every thing fo 
cloſely, that finding faults in all, as in all ſublu- 
nary things faults muſt be found, they reſolve 
on nothing till that time is paſt in which any 
thing can be done. 


5 


og 
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* 


LzvITy, AIRINESS, GAIETY, HILARITY, ooo 
SPIRITS. 


IHE laſt of theſe is the common converſa- 
tion phraſe for that ſtrain of cheerfulneſs which 
in a. profeſſed wit is called niLaR1 TY, in a fine 
lady 6a1tzTY and AIRINEss, but in an every 
day companion of no peculiar character or con- 
ſequence, mere G00D 8PIRITS; as if we would 
imply that ſuch manner was more the effect of 
corporeal than mental powers. It may be ſo 
ſometimes; but good breeding often puts on 
the maſk of z:viry in gay circles, whence if 
ſeriouſneſs were not excluded, ſadneſs would 
ſoon come in; and no one has a right to excite 
unpleaſing ideas in the mind of others met for 
the purpoſe of being happy together for a few 
bours. They are not-all ſynonymous, however. 
I have often obſerved children, ſpoiled ones we 
will ſay, in whom LEvrty of manners was con- 
nected with ſullen perverſeneſs of temper, and 
an obſtinate reſolution. to regard nothing that 
did not immediately tend to their own amuſe- 
ment. Real and genuine HILARITY meantime 
is not ſeldom the effect of a mind fertile in ideas 
and overflowing with that good humour which 
Johnſon defines a habit of being pleaſed. Such 

a ſoul levigated by proſperity ſoon. mounts into 
AlRINEss of temper, and ſettles without much 
difficulty in a ſtate of agreeable and habitual 
GAIETY vifible in the countenance, the man- 
by ners 
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ners and. converſation of our familiar life; 
| fading: little in need of adſeititious help from 
paſtimes, , crowds, drink, or tumultuous diver- 
ſions, which only conſtitute a power of forcing 


out., momentary flaſhes of | half-artificial merri- 


ment, like fireworks that fink ſuddenly and ex- 
pire on the inſtant, leaving not only a dark 
n but an 1 ſavour behind. | 
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LIBELLER, DEFAMER, LAMPOONER, SATIRIST,: 


Tux laſt of theſe gentlemen will perhaps 
ales that I have LIBELLED his charaQter 
by placing it beſide the other three. Vet tis 
but his intention, beſt known to himfelf too, 
that preſerves, if indeed it does of right preſerve 
him, from a place among this elaſs of noxious 
although in ſome degree uſeful animals; the 
hornets, waſps, and ſtinging flies'of life, which 
emulate the vulture's yoracity without her force, 
the ſerpent” $ venom too without being poſſeſſed 
of his ſubtlety. Our 8ATIRIST is howeyer con- 
iefſedly the nobleſt ereature of the tribe; for 
he does not, like the PET ANMEx, fix upon one 
perſon in Partteuler to calumniate, but cenſures 
(as he ſays, with hope of reforming) the ſex or 
nation, or r ſpecies iti general,” which comes with- 
in the ſcope of his indignation; that indigna- 
tion which he would willingly make us believe 
was only raiſed by vice;—whilſt his imi!ators, 
9 by his example, and the ill-adviſed 


countenance 
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countenance given to his works, detract from 
virtue, and flander innocence, under the mer- 
ry appellation of LamyooNERs. Foreigners may 
learn in England, which teems with theſe in- 
ſes almoſt peculiar to our climate, that he is 
with moſt propriety termed a L1BELLER' who 


POONERS love myſterious miſchief and filthy re- 
ſearch, and ought to conſider the Roman Clodius 
as head and preſident of their deteſted ſeR. 


thy our attention, as furtheſt removed out of 
the ranks of humanity, claim no higher patron 
ſure than Shakeſpeare's Caliban, who turns upon 


his benefactors, and ben as ſome o them might 
well have done, 


| You taught me language d my „ profit on't 
Is, I know how to curſe; the red plague rid ye 
For learning me your language! 


Such beings are however beſt neglecdted, on 
| they are ſoon forgotten : the moſt compendious 
i and witty anſwer to them all 1s that little epi- 
1 gram firſt publiſhed in Dodfley's ae 
i thence taken and put into every other, 


Lie on, while my revenge ſhall be ＋ 2 


inſults ſuperiority with reproach, taking Ir. 
fites for his Grecian model; while the Lam- 


But DEFAMERs, who are tis agreed leaſt wor- 


To ſpeak the very truth of thee. * 1 DOIN: 


. 4 
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TO LIKE, TO CHOOSE WITH PREFERENCE, To. 
©» APPROVE, TO BE PLEASED WITH, 
ARE verbs analogous no doubt, but never 


will they arrive at true ſynonymy, while young 
people in particular have the misfortune to BE 


PLEASED WITH many companions themſelves 


can ſcarce fay they ayPROVE; and thoſe who 
are paſt the heat of youth as often are induced 
by ſolid reaſons enough to cHOOSE WITH PRE- 
FERENCE a wife they do not LIKE at all. Yet 
have we no words that better expreſs our mean- 
ing, from which eſteem runs as wide away on - 
one fide as love does on the other. Even fa- 
mily affection is removed to a prodigious de- 
gree of diſtance from L1xIiNG; as may be ſeen 
by a man's living in familiar intercourſe for 
many, years amidſt a circle of true friends, 
CHOSEN WITH PREFERENCE (and perhaps not 
unworthily) by himſelf in early days—fince A 
when, that very money which. he gained per. 

haps by their aſſiſtance, being accumulated to a 
large maſs from his own. frugal habits, coming 

now in the cloſe of life in queſtion to diſpoſe of, 

he feels inclined to leave—not to his friends at 

all, but to relations; people he never ſaw, poſ- 
fibly never heard of, till the attorney called to 

make his will puts him on recollection of a fi. 


ter who married to Ireland many years ago, and 


who has by this time three or four ſturdy boys 
than want. providing. for. Strangers will how- | 
ITY A 8 ever 
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ever better miderſiand the popular uſage of 
theſe words by ſuch an example as the follow- 
ing. We LIE all companions that are in 
themſelves agreeable; but cHOOSE wiTH PRE- 
FERENCE thoſe whoſe ſtudies and habits are 
congenial to our own. We arPROVE the men 
who employ much of their time upon aſtrono- 
mical obſervations; but are moſt apt to Br 
PLEASED WITH people who converſe about 
what touches our intereſt more nearly, and lies 
as we ſay cloſer to our own level. 


i r 
—_—. 


TO LINGER, TO PROTRACT. 


THESE elegant verbs, in the ſenſe I mean to 
ſpeak of.them here, are certainly not far from 
being ſynonymous. ProcRas8TINATION and 
DELAY ſhall be. ſpoken about in their places; 
while the LINGERING poiſon with which the 
Guinea Blacks touch their arrows, and produce 
in thoſe who are wounded by them long pRo- 
TRACTED and innumerable diſeaſes, we have 
now at length found out to be no other than the 
putrid matter emanating from dead bodies; 
which matter laid on the weapon's head, like 
that of the ſmall pox upon a ſurgeon's lancet, 
inoculates with certain efficacy the hapleſs per- | 
ſon whoſe ſkin is razed by an arrow thus pre- 
pared, and who hopes in vain fer cure from 


TOY tO year, | 3 

-and thups : to 128 | 

That Wife PROTRACTED is; PROTRACTED \ woe: © 183 
i 


* Tr . 
* * * 
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| LIVERY: AND UNIFORM. 


WE. wake the difference conſiſt 8 now 
o' days in obſerving that ſervants wear the firſt 
of theſe, and gentlemen the other; for although 
all LIVERIESs muſt neceflarily be uNiroRkm, . 
yet is not every UNIFORM, A LIVERY: Witneſs 
the king of England; who wears. one almoſt con- 
ſtantly. 

Meantime tis certainly no Aiftionary ward, 
nor would Dr. Johnſon have endured with pati- 
ence to hear this adjeQive ſubſtantized, as I 
may ſay—though 'tis ſaid Dion gives a hint of 
regular colours worn as badges of diſtinction, 


given. to thoſe troops who fought wack battles 


in the Circus at Rome. 

Luis Quatorze firſt brought them i into faſhion 
for theſe modern days; and it was a device of 
his own ſuggeſting too, when he new modelled 
his army, and appointed each regiment ſome 
mode of dreſs and colour by which they ſhould 
be diſtingutſhed and known. 

The cavalier of older times thought no ſcorn 
of wearing a lady's LIVERY, and of profeſſing 
bimſelf her true and loyal ſervant; nor was the 
conqueſt of the Low Countries effected but by 
a vow made by the Duke d' Alva to a high-born 
dame, that he would lay thoſe provinces at her 
feet. I cannot tell whether 'tis generally known: 
that romance lived. ſo very late in the world as 
wy although an Italian * ſill calls the gen- 


tle man 
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tleman who waits to receive her commands, her 
cavalier ſervente; and often requires from him 
an attendance painful and exact enough to weary 
one who did not conſider fuch commands as an 
honour, although he no longer wears her uNn1- 
FORM Or LIVERY. Till Henry Bolingbroke's 
reign here in England, the great nobles? colours 
were worn by many dependent gentlemen, not 
vaſſals, who thought the diſtinction, reputable, 
not diſgraceful—who eſpouſed the quarrels of 
the houſe, and were deficient in every virtue 
rather than fidelity. 

Shakeſpeare” s Mercutio bears teſtimony to 
this uſage in Verona, where no doubt he knew 
it ſtill ſubſiſted, and nearly in full force; when 
the quarrelſome Tybalt cries out on ſeeing Ro- 
meo—a Montague, and his enemy of courſe— - 
* Oh! God be wr you, Sir; here comes my 
man: to which the other replies with a quib- 
ble expreſſive of contempt—** * I'll be hang- 
ed, Sir, if he wear your LIVERY. 


LOTH, UNWILLING, DISLIKING, NOT INCLINED. 


THESE adverbs are not ſtrictly though near- 
ly ſynonymous; for a young woman may rea- 
ſonably enough be very UuNw1LLING to diſcloſe 
her paſſion for a man, without any ſuch cauſe 
as the abſolutely p1sLIx1NG his perſon, or find- 
ing herſelf ſeriouſly Nor 1NcLINED to marriage; 
but ſhe is delicate to confeſs her diſpoſitions in 

| his 
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his favour, and prudently LoTH to put her peace 
into the power of another, when it could ſcarce. | 
ly be called ſafe even in her own. 


LOUD, NoisY, CLAMOROUS, TURBULENT, 
STORMY, VEHEMENT, BLUSTERING, 


NATIVES of England know inſtinctively, 
but foreigners muſt be informed, that theſe at- 
tributives have moſt effect being appropriated 
ſome to things and ſome to perſons : we cannot, 
for example, call the weather cLamorovs, let 
tempeſts rage never ſo high; and though Shake- 


ſpeare ſays—* Have done, have done, you're 


LOUDER than the weather!” it is ſaid but to 
expreſs the outcry of the people—that word be- 
ing apparently adapted to ſtrife of tongues, 
while the reſt do moſt properly belong to ele- 
mentary contentions, altho* ſometimes brought 
forward to expreſs verbal diſputes and violence 
of argument by a figure common enough. 

Let us try for an example likely to include 
them all. A ſailor who eſcaped the wreck of 
the — - Indiaman, was ſaying how un- 
happy a caſe it was for thoſe ſhips to be ſo laden 
as they ſometimes are with female paſſengers; 
for that nothing ſurely ever equalled the diſtreſs 
of its unfortunate commander, -who bringing 
home his daughters and niece for education, 
almoſt in fight of land a hard gale roſe, and 
roughened old Ocean in a tremendous manner; 


while 
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while thunderbolts falling frequently about 
them, and the winds, LoupER and more BLUS- _ 
TERING than he had ever heard, ſtruck terror 
into all on board: nor could the ſtouteſt heart 
reſiſt a tender impulſe, when three beautiful 
girls, who at night lay-down upon their beds 
void of care and full of hope, ſtarted from them 
at morning twilight, rouſed by the dreadful call 
of CLAMOROUS tongues trying to be heard 
among the ſhock of waves breaking over the 
veſſel with Norsy violence and TURBULENT 
exceſs—and coming upon deck clung round the 
captain, begging from his encumbered arm, 
with ſpeechleſs though vEHEMAENT agony, that 
protection which Heaven alone in ſuch emerg- 
ence can beſtow ;—till the weather now more 
STORMY at ſun-rifing ſhewed them their native 
ſhore—then, ſplitting the ſhip aſunder, preclud- 
ed all poſſibility of eſcape for them; and took 
from the too-wretched parent all defire of ſur- 
viving ſuch deſtruction. The failor who told 
the tale ſaw them no more. 


LOWLY, MODEST, MEEK, BASHFUL, HUMBLE. 


ADJECTIVES deſcriptive all of qualities ſo 
charming, that every one prizes them beyond 
every excellence attainable, when they are 
found in ſome one elſe; though none, but thoſe 
Who really run the great race, defirous_ to ad- 
vance themſelve; in Chriſtian perfection, much 


„ appear 
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appear to ſtudy the practice of them in their 
own perſons: while tis agreed that without 
thoſe very qualifications no man muſt hope to 
ſee his Saviour, who was the only true model of 
them all.—For that they are not ſtrictly ſynony- 
mous, may, I think, be proved by bringing 
them all cloſe together, without imputation of 
tautology, in a tranſlation of Deſmarets' pretty 
epigram upon the Violet: when the French wits 
joined to make a garland for Mademoiſelle de 
Rambouillet, chooſing each a flower, and mak- 
ing verſes upon it.— The collection of poems, 
when finiſhed, was known by the name of Guir- 
lande de Julie, and ſome lines upon the Crown 
Imperial won the prize ;—which was however 
well diſputed by this neatly RING and Wi 
quatrain : 


Modeſte en ma couleur, modeſte en mon ſejour, 
Franche de Pambition,: je me eouche ſous Pherbe ; 
Mais fi ſur votre front je peux briller un jour, 
La plus humble des fleurs ſera la plus „ ere 


Which might be rendered as | follows, with little 
other deviation from the original than thatwhich 
naturally follows inferiority of genius: 


Though mopesT my colours, and LowLy my lot, 
For notice too BasHFUL, too MEEX for ambition; 
Should you deign me a place in this true-loyer's knot, 
The numBLEST of herbs would feel pride of condition, 


Deſmarets' was an eaſy, elegant writer, though 
ſomewhat flighty : he made up a little book, 
ſuch as we had once too few of—and we have 


now 
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now, too many—a ſort of Recueil; and he called 


it Delices de I'Eſprit. Some wag, Menage I 


believe, put aniong the ermipne Ay; lieu de De- 
lices 1 Delires. 


4 


LOYALTY, FIDELITY, FIRM ADHERENCE ro 
ONE $ PRINCE. 


av A LI TIES ſo lovely; 10 attraſtive, PU 
tis they perhaps which are moſt prized even 


among angelic virtues; and to this opinion Mil- 
ton, though ſo violent on earth in the cauſe of 


democracy, bears witneſs when he deſcribes 
inhabitants of heaven, while *mid the number- 


leſs paſſages of the Paradiſe Loſt, configned and 


: 


juſtly to perpetual admiration, I know none of- 


tener quoted, none more truly delightful, than 
thoſe which give us the character of 1 
Abdiel, and tell us how _ 


Amongſt n falſe, 8 
Unſhaken, unſeduced, unterrify'd, 2 
His LoyaLTY he kept; his love, his zeal. 


Theſe ſynonymes are going out of faſhion. in 
days when the popular prate teaches to diſmiſs, 
or, in the new phraſe, to caſhier kings as ſoon 
as their virtues begin to reproach, or their power 


to affright us. Let it be obſerved however, that 


as with their louis d'ors the French drove out 
their motto,  Chriſius regnat, vincit, imperai.— 
a legend once revered—lo it appears too, that 

upon 


DP 
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upon 20YALtY mil eeellenelte dm to Khvs 
depended for with that virtue vaniſhed all the 
reſt. Who would have dreamed indeed fore 


fifteen years ago, chat the dwellers in Gaul, 


whoſe great diſtinction from other Europeans 
was a fidelity bordering on fondneſs for their 


prince, could have looked tamely on, and ſeen 
the blameleſs grandſon of their Louis le Bien - 


aimé dragged like a lamb to laughter, without 


one pious hand held up to ſave Bis life, of whoſe 


trifling predeceſfor's health they had fuch care, 
that when the meſſenger arrived at Paris from 


| Verſailles to tell of his recovery from a dinger- - 


ous illneſs, the citizens and populace flocked 
roundabout him, kiffing the horſe which brought 


ſuch joyful news; while one of their ſweeteſt 


poets breaks out into a ſort of 1 n fo 
charming in a ſubjet, 


Cher Princel aimable Roi! car mon cœur en ce jour 
Ne reconnoit que les titres dl eſtime et d'amour. 


Amd me no ADHERENCE to the ruenily; no 


reſpe& for the ſole remaining ſcyon of + five. 


ſo cheriſhed ; no warm ATTACHMENT 
LOYALTY! | 


Oh judgment ! them «re fled to brutiſh beaſts 

And men have loſt their reaſon. 
The firſt of theſe words was formerly uſed to 
expreſs conſtancy in love, ID ELI Tr to à man's 
miſtreſs; but that ſenſe is ſure enough grown 


obſolete in our country, where ladies no longer 
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2h 


require painful ſervices from their admirers— 
lovers I will not call them—and where if a man 


does profeſs to love a woman, which he ſcarcely 


ventures to do—he thinks of nothing leſs than 
ferving her, I believe, and r1vtiiTyY implies 
lervice. Of love then and of Loyaztrty ſpeak 
we no more; they are out-of-faſhion terms in 
England, and from its neighbour France they 
are completely baniſhed. We will however ven- 
ture to add, that formerly a wife's. attachment 
to her huſband, her F1DELITY to the marital 
engagements, and ſubmiſhon to his authority, 


with ſteady ADHERENCE to his finking fortunes . 


(if ſuch was their lot in life), and diligent en- 
deavours to repair that fortune by dutiful at- 
tention to his intereſt, were dignified by the 
name of LOYALTY; and ſo the foreigners will 


find it in our beſt authors, when ſpeaking even 


the colloquial language of the times; while 
married women failing in theſe points are com- 
monly and conſtantly called pisLoYaL, and to 
be called ſo was confidered as the moſt bitter 
of all reproaches. The fair dames of the pre- 
ſent day ſhow their diſapprobation of this term 
in many ſenſes, and with the word may per- 
chance loſe fight of the qualities implied by it: 
although we muſt confeſs that LO YAL TV is as 
the band which ties the ſheaf together; and 
when that's cut away the charities } the ten- 
der ligatures that twiſting without perplexity 
form the ſoft bands of ſocial life away all _ 


| Piety! 
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piety ! all conjugal affection, all idea of the 


man 


Who, whether his hoary ſire he ſpies, 
And thouſand grateful thoughts ariſe, 
Or ſeeks his ſpouſe's fonder eye, 
Or views his ſmiling progeny ; 
Ten thouſand paſſions take their turns, 
Ten thouſand. raptures move; To 
His heart now leaps, now melts, now burns, 
With reverence, hope, and love. 
| Por. 


Inſtead of theſe verſes now read the following, 
ſcarce a caricature of French conduct newly 
arranged fo upon principle while 


They ſay man and wife ſhall no longer be one; 

Do you take a daughter, and I'll take a ſon: A 
And fince all things are equal, and all men are free, 

If your wife don't ſuit you, Sir, perhaps ſhe'll ſuit me. 
| Porurax BALLAD. 


— Ad. a * — 


LOZENGE, PARALLELOORAM, 


AND theſe words would have had no FEW 
here, but that although both of them are alike 
in their proper ſituations terms of art, beſt ap- 
propriated to heraldry or to geometry, the firſt 
has by mere accident got into the commoneſt 
uſe by a fancy fome apothecary took at firſt of 
making up little ineffectual preparations for a 
cough in that particular form, with two acute 
angles and two obtuſe ones; ſo that now when 
A wy opens her box of bou-bons—all che leaſt 


R 2 pleaſing 
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pleaſing are denominated: 1ozenees by cour- 
teſy, be their figures and ſhapes what they will; 
and ſo foreigners will find them called, much to 
their ſurpriſe, when they are eating round or 
oblong bits of indurated ſyrap, to pleaſe people 
who appear to confider them as ſpecifics for a 
diſorder far beyond their reach. Lozence in 
heraldry is a direct rhomb, in which the arms 
of ſingle women's anceſtors here in Great Bri- 
tain are included, ſome ſay for one wiſe reaſon, 
ſome for another. That which, obſerving the 
ancient form of the rock or ſpindle, gives it be- 
cauſe of the affinity with the word pin ſter in 
our language, ſeems neareſt but we ſee widows 
as well as maids have the Lozence on their 
ſeals or coach, inſomuch that there is nd need 
to ſearch at all for a reaſon deeper than this. 
Coat armour can belong to no female ancient or 
modern, unleſs the Amazons of old and Poiſ- 
ſardes of modern days claim an exception. It 
was originally given as ornament to the ſhields 
of cruſading warriors, and obtained only by di- 
ſtinguiſhing themſelves in battle. Tis therefore 
the arms are ſtill (or ought to be) ever com- 
priſed in a ſbield; while women uſing no, ſbre/ds, 

yet having pleaſure to boaſt the proweſs of their 
forefathers, take the device granted to them, 
and wear it, not as a fon does in the bield, but 
in ſome unpretending form—a 102 aug, for 


example. 


LUCRATIVE, 
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LUCRATIVE, GAINFUL, PROFITABLE. 


THE application made in common chat of 
theſe adjectives depends much upon chance; 
yet ſo far cuſtom has formed a kind of rule that 
we ſay a GAINFUL trade, a PROFITABLE em- 
pr 9 and a LVCRATIV® life, I think; by 
which latter is meant a life ſpent in the abſolute 
and unremitted purſuit of wealth; fo that it is 
not therefore ſtrictly, though apparently, ſyno- 
nymous with the other two, which have, as 1 
recolle&, no ſenſes ſeparate each from other 
A life wholly LVcRAZ VR muſt be filled with 
anxiety, becauſe the inſtability of riches is well 


known: yet may it be PROFITABLE, for aught 5 


I know, to the ſoul's health in general; as it 
certainly keeps off many vices of the ſenſual 
kind, and not a few intellectual ones, by the 
Mere baniſhment of idleneſs by perpetual occu- 
pation, and mortifying the body with that very 
anxiouſneſs we have been mentioning ; and 
Which can ſcarcely | be avoided in the early years 
of attending to a cAINFUL branch of buſineſs 
made ſo by indefatigableneſs of application.— 
And now, as a eontraft to ſuch grave ſubjects, 
we will enter on a gayer fynonymy, ever recol-. 
leting however the words of an elegant modern 
writer, who ſays moſt truly, that the mirth of 
one helf of mank ind is a task Ne muſcles 
pf the other. 


LVUDICROUS, 
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LUDICROUS, COMICAL, LAUGHABLE, HUMOUR- 
OV3, ,DROLL, 


IF critically applied to lo dramas, &c. 


are nearly but not exactly ſynonymous ;' for a 
thing conical in its own nature, and ſeem- 


ingly well adapted to the ſtage, will not always 
be LAUGHABLE, and vice verſa.——There are 
HUMOROUS ſtories told every day in company, 


that, as Shakeſpear ſays, ſet the table in a roar, 


which would excite no ſympathy of mirth in an 
audience met on ſet purpoſe to be entertained : 
nor would any thing appear half ſo Lup1crxovs 
as the inſenfibility of pit, box and gallery, to 


a tale which, told to any ten people there at 


ſupper, would divert them. Laughing depends 
upon a thouſand minute circumſtances ; - and 
the man of humorous faculties is never half as 
ſure of making thoſe who ſurround him laugh, 
as the man of wit is ſure to make them all ad- 
mire. Wit is a brilliant quality, and of a poſi- 
tive nature; it may be tranſlated in twenty lan- 
guages, and loſe but little; but foreigners can 
with difficulty learn to laugh with us, or we with 
Doctor Beattie ſeems to have confounded 
theſe qualities ſtrangely, and ſelects paſſages as 
HUMOUROUS, which I think purely and per- 
fectly witty ; and ſelects from Hudibras too, of 
all books perhaps moſt dazzling with ſcintillant 
brightneſs. I ſhould as ſoon be tempted to 


" laugh 
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laugh over Young's poems as Butler's ; for tho' 
ridicule and fatire provoke admiration, and we 
all agree to expreſs that admiration by laughing, 
tis but a company laugh at laft, called up to 
ſhew that we underſtand- the joke, but is ex- 
preſſive of no mirth ; while in Goldſmith's five 
act farces you are momentarily preſented with 
ſome proLL miſtake, ſome burleſque image, or 
ſome Luprcrovs ſituation, which aſſiſted by 
the actor, forces out ſudden and inveluntary 


laughter from the moſt ſeriouſly diſpoſed. —— } 


Whatever appears ſtudied cannot be HUMOUR- 
ous, though com1caL it may be made by ſtudy 
certainly ; as Swift and Congreve knew. They 


were facetious writers in the trueſt ſenſe of that 


claſſical word; but I fee more nuMOOuR in 
Johnny Gilpin than in all Gulliver's Travels, re- 
plete as they are with wit, and fatire, and rail- 
lery, and malice. Shakeſpeare meantime pok 
ſeſſes the true power over his countrymen's 
hearts, who never at the thouſandth repreſenta- 


tion forbear to give their unequivocal teſtimony __ 
to his various powers, while Lancelot Gobba = 
and his whimſical father inſtru Baſſanio on his 


way to maſter Jew's; or when Elbow's EXA- 


mination before the magiſtrates is likely (as one 


of them obſerves) to outlaſt a night in Ruſſia, 
when nights are longeſt there. The difference 
between wit and HUMOUR is beſt exemplified 
however in the hiſtorical plays; where we find 
Falſtaff always witty, nor can diſtreſs at laſt i in 

any degree We his powers of calling up coure 


e 
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images, and combining them with facatious 
pleaſantry * but mine Hoſtels diſplays pure, 
naive and native HVUMOVR, nor can any thing 
exceed ber HRO I ſimplicity in the account ſhe 
gives of the poor knight's death, when he is 
gone, whoſe ſupport in every ſcene oſten took 
our attention away from ker character -admir- 
ably, incomparably as tis drawn. Ben Jon- 
ſon bas not, I ſomehow think, received his due 
praiſe for Humour. Learning is an enemy to 
merriment, we fancy; yet ſurely the laſt ſcene 
of the Alchymiſt, which to every other perfee- 
tion that a conic drama can poſſeſs, adds the 
LYDICROVS appearance of the gaping neigh- 
bours, apparently all wonderſtruck at fight of 
what they knew perfectly well before, but 
kad been perſuaded to diſbelieve againſt the 
evidence of their own ſenſes, chained down 
by the ſuperior genius of Jeremy Butler —is an 
aſtoniſhing performance—angenious and fubtle 
in the contrivance and grouping—yet ſo truly 
natural, pleaſant, and honeſtly laughable, ne 
powers of face can ſtand it: and when I fit 
alone and refreſh my memory with the effect 
that play had upon the ſtage in Garrick's time, 
J can laugh from recollection of its force. Gar- 
rick indeed knew all the avenues to laughter; 
and had ſuch extraordinary capacity for play- 
ful images, and light gajety, that the words 
LUDICROVUS, DROLL, and COMICAL can never 
ſurely he pronounced or written without excit- 
ing tender remembrance of him, whoſe plea- 
ſantry made our lives eee even 
at t iy * of Ms own. 


LUXURY; 
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LUXURY, Are, YOLUPPTUOVSNESS, 4 
DEBAUCH, 


THESE words are often falſely uſed as fyno- 
nymous; 'for the fignification is moſt compre- 
kenfive in the firſt word, moſt brutal in the ſe- 
cond, ſoft in the third, and rotten in the fourth. 
For luxury only implies exceſs in every thing 
from whence pleaſure leaſt alloyed by pain can 
be extracted; and 'twas in that ſenſe Prior un- 
derſtood it, when he made his Solomon er- 
claim, | 


8 


The power of wealth 1 try'd, 
And all the various LUXE of eoſtly pride. 


A man en he i „„ 
LUXURY, if he provides himſelf a magnificent 
Hbrary of the very choiceſt books, bound with 
elegance, and of the meſt perfect editions. A 
ſpacious gallery farniſhed with pictures of im- 
menſe value, and yet not one unpleaſing ſubject 
touched, though the moſt famous mafters have 
been culled from; two great wild views from 
the hand of Salvator Roſa being alone permitted 
to roughen the faſtidious delicacy of a collection 
whence martyrdoms and indecencies are ex- 
cluded with equal eare. A muſeum of natural 
rarities, ingenioufly placed and diligently 
brought together from various climates; and a 
menagerie of wide extent for living animals, 
that he may e natural biſtory without the 

danger 
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danger and fatigue of travelling. An ample 
park for maintenance of ſuch creatures as being 
graminivorous will not offend each other; and 
proper food with uſeful and commodious fa- 
bricks provided 1a 1t, that ſo they too may live 
in what they reckon LUXURY,-and be tempted 
to continue the race, though in a country far 
_ diſtant from their own, A lake of at leaſt eight 
Engliſh miles in- circumference for containing 
fiſh, and inviting its maſter to conſtruct little 
yachts, &c. or ſtudy the art of managing ſhips, 
building ſmall veſſels, and ſo forth. But if he 
riots in real intellectual Luxury, he will above 
all things be careful to fix a grand obſervatory 
upon ſuch an eminence as may command a 
wide horizon, filling the room with proper tele- 
ſcopes, approximators, and all due implements, 
of ftudy ; the chamber under it to contain ſome: 
books upon ſubjects connected with or immedi- 
ately treating of thoſe globes which adorn the 
upper ſtory, that ſo his knowledge of the hea- 
venly bodies may be facilitated, and he may 
be ſpared the trouble of retiring to his library 
for conſulting aſtronomical authors ; while the 
cloſets there contain chiefly the coſtly coloured 
accounts of foreign and domeſtic birds, ſerpents, 
&c. with ſcarce engravings, drawings both of 
ancient and modern maſters—with prints innu- 
merable, and all of ſome peculiar properties to 
deſerve a place in a collection ſo eminent: 
levis the planetarium, ct orrery and qua- 
| drants 
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drants in the nen, to be conſulted occa. 
ſionally. 5 | 
The muſic room or banqueting bound mean- 
time is nearer home; and every inſtrument is 
there provided for every performer, ſhould his 
own be forgotten or injured: with large quanti- 
ties of manuſcript ſongs, and elegant quartettos 
in ſcore, that diſappointment may never in- 
trude, and puſh pleaſure out of 7s doors who 
knows ſo well to call and to detain her. For 
although we have not yet ſpoken of his coins 
amidft this combination of literary eaſe and ſci- 
entific elegance; yet muſt they, united with 
cameos, medals and intaglios, be ſuch as at- 


tract envy and admiration from thoſe who beft- . 5 


underſtand the nature of ſuch things: — while 
the flower- garden, phyſic- garden, hot-houſes, 
green-houſe and conſervatory ſhall be conſtruct- 
ed on the completeſt plan; that full ſcope may 
be afforded to our LUxURToOuUs ſcholar's com- 
mendable reſearches into the new diſcoyered 
receſſes of hotany, the loves and maladies of . 
plants, &c. and among theſe intellectual Lux u- 
RIES WE will allow him that of refuſing his 
neighbours admittance for the ſolace of his 
pride, or of admitting them for gratification of 
his vanity, juſt as the humour ſuits, And furely 
a man may effect all this by the mere force of a 
fortune not in theſe days accounted enormous, 
without the ſmalleſt deviation towards vo- 
LUPTUOUSNESS, every tendency to which he 
ſtudiouſiy avoids ; while inſtead of ſaying with 
Sir 


| 
| 
1 
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Sir Epicure Mammon, Down beds are too 
hard, mine ſhall be blown up, our man of roxu- 
RY ſleeps on a flock mattreſs, and without fire 
too, till the ſharp froſts ſet in, when one large 
tennel coal keeps his chamber from exceſs of 
cold, and leaves no ſcent behind: for we muſt 
remember that he is a profeſſed valetudinarian, 


and guards his precious health with moſt atten- 


tive abſtinence from every kind of game, high 
diſhes, ſances, &c. living chiefly if not wholly 
upon chicken'fatted at the barn door only, ne- 
ver put up, and mutton from the mountains of 
Wales or iſland of Portland in its ſeaſon; drink. 
ing no liquor except Spa or Seltzer water, coſtly 
as wines, and imported by himſelf and agents 
with unremitted care. Theſe he indulges in; 
and as it has been long his fixed intention to 
remain always in a ſtate of celibacy, he keeps a 
regular and handſome table for friends that 
come and ſtay a week with him by turns but 
never longer at a time, left attachment on his 
part might breed familiarity on theirs, and con- 
tradiftion, which ever offends him, might en- 
fae. To avoid therefore all fuch intimacy, as 
could only produce tales of ſorrow in the ſoft 
companions, and in the rough perhaps ſome- 
what of independence in their air and manner ſo 
diſpleafing to his nerves, and fo likely to dif- 
turb his tranquility, never more than eight, 
or fewer than fix gentlemen or ladies fit down 
with him at once; that number being juſt ſuf- 
ficient to invite talk and yet 1 confi- 

5 dence, 


4 
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dence, freeing} him at once: from ſolitude and 
exertion: All this while sENSUALITT is me- 
thinks kept at an immeaſurable diſtance. The 
phyſician, whom he daily ſees and fees, that 
no temptation to negleR his truſt may ever ariſe, 
recommends: regular hours and temperance in 
fleep, coarſe linen for bed and body, and all 
winter time low fires, cold bathing, and flannel 
next the ſkin; and with theſe hardſhips, which 
 fome men undergo to purchaſe heaven, our 
LUXUKX1GUs gentleman is ready to comply, as 
death is what he dreads moſt ;—therefore goes 
not to London left he ſhould ſee or hear of it; 
keeps out of parliament for obvious reaſons, be- 
fides that political debates would haraſs his 
mind- too much, and: interrupt the peaceful 
tenour of his life. On the ſame principle he 
never plays at cards higher than half-crown 
whiſt—all games having, as he juſtly obſerves, 
a tendency to ruffle a man's temper and agitate 
his ſpirits for nothing; while dancing would 
heat his blood. Sports of the field are far too 
boiſterous for fo delicate a frame, unleſs the la- 
dies tempt him out two or three fine evenings 
during a long ſummer, to take ſome partridge 
with a net and ſetting dog—an animal trained 
like his companions to apparent gaiety and real 
 fabmiſfion : but favourite creatures he reſolves 
againſt as troubleſome, and only looks over his 
birds and beaſts in their aviaries and menagerie. 
His ſtable is not extenſive, and conſiſts only of 
dy err * own riding, with choice of ex- 


cellent 
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cellent hacks, and uſeful not ſhowy horſes for 
his carriage; as he travels little, and viſits Not 
at all. Servants' accounts he ſuffers not to per- 
plex him, having contracted with his ſteward 
for eight thouſand pounds a year'to pay all ex- 
fences; and keeping four thouſand pounds a 


year more annually in his own hand for occa- 


fional purchaſes, &c. that ſo living always with- 
in his income, he never may be made uneaſy 
about any thing; for which reaſon he will not 
hear of poverty or miſery, nor will ever exer- 
ciſe either his mind or body to fatigue for any 
purpoſe. Taking care of his books, pictures, 
Ke. is his rational and tranquil amuſement; and 


as theſe were originally bought with the forty 


thouſand pounds which came to him ten years 
ago, when his father's death put him in poſſeſ- 
ſion of that ſum in the ſtocks, and a clear not 
nominal eſtate of twelve thouſand pounds per 
annum 1n land, within fifty miles of the metro- 
polis—he has no care in this world except to 
enjoy it ſufficiently, and keep from him every 
thing noiſome and offenfive ; among which no 
creature can be more unwelcome than one who 
loves br aucu—and never will our man of 


true LUXURY endure again in his fight that offi- 


cious ſriend, who, from ignorance and miſap- 
prehenſion of his patron's charaQeer, brought 
with him once a fellow ſkilled in roaring out 
obſcene catches and other as. beaſtly modes of 
entertainment, thinking (how vainly!) to divert 


the maſter of the houſe—w ho, after the ſecond 


half-hour, 
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half-hour, exerted himſelf beyond Bis uu 
ſtrength to turn them both out of it and told 
his phyſician next day, the illneſs. he had in- 
curred by the fatigue, was at leaſt more n 
portable than ſuch Penis W. l e der an 
ternoon. 2 
I am ſenſible that in this 18 1 hes ex · 
tended myſelf beyond the uſual limits; but 5 
wiſhed to ſhew my notions on this ſubje&, and 
to prove by this trifle how diſtant ſuch words 
are from fynonymy : whilſt s8N8UAL1TY may 
=. and triumph in Otaheite, and a Turkiſh 
Effendi may riot in -DEBAUcH—Wwhuile true 
LUXURY muſt now be ſought for in Great Bri- 


tain, leaving ſofter vo.ueTVOUSNEss 10 reign | 
at Venice, 
as becomes 


Her daughter and her darling without end. 


Again, if we look over Suetonius, we ſhall 
find, that when Nero conſtructed the cieling of 
his Golden Houſe, ſo as to ſhew by mechaniſm 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, he was 
LUXURIOUS; Whilſt Heliogabalus was a mere 
VOLUPTUARY, Vitellius a sENSUALIST, and 
Tiberius an old pERBAUcHhERE. Let no one here 
think it either new or ingenious to inform me 
that pleaſure may be beſt ſought and ſureſt 


found in virtue ; and that charming Dr. * 
ſmith has an e line of 


Learn the Lux uv of doing good. 


All 
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All this is ſo; but to make an extract of pleas - 
fure from virtue preſuppoſes long habits in the 
work, and early knowledge of that moſt ad- 
mirable alchymy. Tis certainly deſirable that 
we ſhould find them confiſtent with and con- 
formable to each other; but in fo doing we 
muſt be wiſer than Solomon and ſtronger than 


- Hereules, for they could never get them to 
agree and St. Paul acknowledges a war with- 
in between the fleſh and ſpirit. I take the po- 


pular idea of Luxury to be the true one, and 
have been careful to baniſh virtue as completely 
as J baniſhed vice from the man—who; what- 
ever he may feek or ſhun, does it wholly and 
ſolely on the narrow principle of mean ſelf-pre- 
ference; a quality repugnant to every colour : 
and deſtructive of every ſhade of what we call 
Chriſtian virtue. 


LYING, DECEIVING, FEIGNING, DISSEMBLING, 


IMPOSING ON, CHEATING BY FALSE 
TALES OR APPEARANCES INTO 
BELIEF, HYPOCRITICAL 
DEALING, PIOUS 
FRAUDS, 


FOR we are here talking of ſach frauds as 
are meant only to take in the underſtanding, 


and are not aimed at the purſe: he who obtains 


money under a ſhow of pretences in themſelves 
untrue, may be called a trickſter, or ſwindler, _ 
"M0 
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but is not better than a direct thief. We are 
now ſpeaking merely of LARS that 1MPOsE on 
| your mind, and betray your credulity with falſe- 

hood:—yet even there, and in that limited 


ſenſe, the words are not rigid ſynonymes. The 


people who come to you. with a IND flory 


of your friend's death or marriage, for à joke, © 


as 'tis called, are among this ſet; and tell you 
after all is over, that twas nothing but a white 
LIE. 7 | | 7 885 
But thoſe who aim at ridicule 
Should fix upon ſome certain rule, 
Which fairly hints they are in jeſt, 
Elſe I muſt enter my proteſt; — 
For though a man be ne'er ſo wiſe, 
He may be caught by ſober LYss. 


Beſides all this, there is uſually a train of 
TRICKS in almoſt every profeſſion, meant to 
give conſequence to thoſe who are initiated, by 


DECEIVING Others into a notion of their pe- | 
riority; and although people have been moſt 


ſedulouſly bent on watching and detecting ſuch 
HYPOCRITICAL DEALING in the clergy, yet 
many of their hearers have the ſame artifices 


ready; maſked batteries to play on thoſe they 
mean to conquer: and as in former times the 


young fellows who wanted to repair their broken 
fortunes by marriage, pretended to be pious or 
zrudent, for the ſake of DECEIVING parents 
who had daughters to diſpoſe of; - ſo they now 


FEIGN more vice and indiſeretion than they 


really have, in order to win the girls who are at 
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their own diſpoſal—whilſt falſe caſes in medi- 
cine obtrude themſelves, I am told, even among 
treatiſes compoſed and written by the learned; 

| EHEATING us in that manner by well- invented 
tales into BzL1Ee of facts brought forward for 
the ſupport of ſome new remedy, or peculiar 
mode of treatment in ſome partieular complaint. 
Yet although: the preſcription or method thus 
inſinuated into, or rather half-forced upon, our 
attention ſhould be the very beſt poſlible, it. 
would be pris8:&MBLING my ſentiments groſsly, 
were I not to condemn. the means; becauſe: 
truth is at laſt to be preferred to every thing. 

And St. Auguſtine. profeſſes fuch enmity to- 
what after his death the world was long content- 
ed to call pious. FRAU ps, that he gives it ex- 
preſsly as his moſt ſolemn opinion, that if the 
whole fabrick of our holy Chriſtian religion 
eould be ſupported on his part only by a LIE. 
he would let it fall. 

In this day however; when ſuch temptations 
to FAL8EHOOD difappear, others more likely to- 
ſeduce are ſoon ſuggeſted by the grand px- 
CEIVER: Who ſolicits the rich merchant to in- 
creaſe his ſtores by ſpeculations concealed from 
his friends, his family, nay his clerks; hiding 
the true ſtate of his affairs'ſo ſkilfully from nem, 
that he learns at length to IMPOSE UPON him- 
ſelf; and after going forward for years, upon 
the ſuppoſed ſtrength of nominal and ideal 
- riches, ſhoots himſelf at laſt for fear of a bank- 

ruptey perhaps equally imaginary; and, to 

| the 


| 
: 
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the comfort of honeſt gains which he might 


have long enjoyed in open day-light, prefers 


the ſecret pleaſure of on] mankind by a . .. 


| ſeries of FALsE APPEARANCES; in this extraor- 
dinary manner having contrived the method of 
living and dying in a LV. Nor is our ſex ex- 
empted-from temptations to deceit. nor is the 


lady who hangs out falſe colours to HEA be- 
holders into love; for the ſole gratification of 
her vanity or avarice, her appetite or ambition, 
much more to be blamed than is the notable 
country houſewife, who leagues with the ſtew- 
ard to procure abatements of rent, and im- 
provements of her own jointure land, while the 
huſband, drunk after a fox chace, or gouty af- 
ter a drinking n. remits his attention to 
buſineſs. | 

Neither will we RAPS en to chant 
practice: numberleſs are the London | ſhop- 
keepers in the retail way, who know they muſt 
wink at their wives' falſe accounts of money 
taken by the till in abſence of a+ maſter eaſily 


led to be diſputing about the liberties of his 


country, whilſt they make ſavings as they call it 


unknown to him, for the purpoſe of buying a 


finer filk coat than their neighbours can afford, 
for a favourite daughter, when her dancing- 


maſter's ball draws out the petty emulation of a 
mean, but numerous cluſter of parents, aunts 


and guardians ;—or worſe ſometimes, when the 
good women CHEAT their huſbands to feed the 
vices of a rakiſh ſon, and bribe the apprentice 


GE boy 
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boy to let him in ſlyly. at unpermitted hours, 
without his father's knowledge or confent. Nor 
let the ſupereilious faſhioniſt turn from a tale ſo 
vulgar—our ſocial life depends upon theſe peo- 
ple, whom in his own phraſe nobody nous: nor 
has he better claims to the praiſe of fincerity 
and fair-dealing than theſe mentioned; a huh- 
dred mean ſhifts and paltry tricks do he and his 
companions practiſe, to keep their little feathers: 
afloat upon the ſtream of faſhion, which break 
ing into many currents leaves them at one mo- 
ment wrecked upon a laſt year's ſhoe buckle 
at another entangled in an antiquated ſword 
knot, loft among a cloud of coarfely-ſcented: 
hairpowder, or forgotten among the folds of a 
modern neckeloth. To theſe pronIVERS we 
might add another ſet, who influenced by va-- 
nity, and defire of detaining a company's atten- 
tion, tell yFALs: TALES even of themfelves—- 
TALES to their own diſadvantage too, when. 
ſtock of converſation. runs low, and facts are 
wanted by faſtidious hearers, who hate the 
trouble of ſentiment or diſquifition. Such dab- 
Þlers-in domeſtic knowledge, ſuch retailers of. 
. anecdote ſhould be cautious at leaſt not to ap- 
propriate narratives, which, by being once 
written or often repeated, are become common 
ſtock; while the recorded opinion of Dr. John-- 
ſon, that if a ſtory told in company is untrue, 
tis ſo much taken from the ſtory's value, ſhould 
deter them from entering into a vein of recital, 
for Which few men have a very happy talent 
after” 


* 
- 
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after all. And if the author of ne Rambler 
fufſers not ſuch talkers to paſs by uncenſured, 
how heavy are his denunciations againſt thoſe, 
who viſiting a wiſe man to obtain his advice ap- 
pear before him in a rzzGNED character ſuch 
.cunning perſons but expoſe themſelves to that 
reſentment natural to him who finds himſelf 
tricked by an underſtanding inferior to his own, 
when perhaps the diſtruſt he can never in fu- 


ture wholly lay afide may ſtop the voice of 


counſel or enquiry for-ever; — "_ as 
ton expreſſes it, | 


Wiſdom at one entrance quite ſhut out. 


But human 3 ind DECEIT are idle, 5 


whilſt the devil is ſaid by our bleſſed Saviour to 


be the father of it; and whilſt we recolle& that 
the angel commiſſioned to mſtru&t St. John 
ſhewed him among dogs and ſorcerers, mur- 


derers and idolaters, whoſoever er and 
maketh a LIE.“ 


Rev. <. 1 15. 


MADNESS, INSANITY, LUNACY, PHRENZY, 
MENTAL DERANOEMENT, DISORDERED 
. nenn e 


THESE words, even in common ce 
dion are, among well-bred people, nicely and 
rautiouſly uſed—with much reflection too, al- 


though 
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though to a foreign ear they may poſſibly ſound ' 
as if ſynonymous.—Yet Italians in particular 
ſhould recolleR, that their own Cicero is much 


of the ſame opinion with our Johnſon, Who ſays 
that were we to ſpeak - rigorouſly, perhaps no 
human mind is exactly in its right ſtate ; be- 


cauſe there is no man whoſe imagination does 


not ſometimes predominate over his reaſon; no 
man who can regulate his attention wholly by 


his will, and whoſe ideas will come and go at 


his command; no man in whoſe mind airy no- 
tions do not ſometimes tyrannize, and force 
him to hope or fear beyond the limits of ſober 
probability. All power of fancy over reaſon is 
a degree of INS ANI TY; but while this power 
is ſuch as we can controul and repreſs, it is not 
vifible to others, or confidered as any proof of 
MENTAL DERANGEMENT? nor can we juſtly 
pronounce it MADNESS, till it becomes -ungo- 
vernable, and influences apparently the ſpeech 
or action of the perſon in queſtion. Qui ſit 
adfectus (ſays the Roman orator,) eum domi- 
num eſſe rerum fuarum vetant duodecim tabulæ. 
Itaque non eſt ſcriptum fi Ixs Ax us, ſed ſi v u- 


R1osvus eſſe incipit.—For it appears that the 


laws of the twelve tables conſidered it as poſ- 
ſible enough and fo it is no doubt that peo- 


ple may go through the common forms of life, 


and its ſtated duties too, in many caſes without 
being eonſidered as out of their minds at all; 


yet, to the penetrating eye of Willis, or obilo- 
e, arrangements of Arnold, would ſoon 
betray 


AF. 2 * 5 


betray ſymptoms of D180RDERED SPIRITS. "A 
friend once told me in confidence, that for. two 


years he durſt not ever eat an apple, for fear it 


ſhould make him drunk; but as he took care 
to aſſign no reaſon for bis forbearance, 'and as 


no man is much ſolicited to eat apples, the 


oddity eſcaped notice; and would not have 
been known at this hour, but that he told me 
many years after he had recovered his ſenſes to 
perfection, and told it as an inſtance. of con- 
- cealed 1dsANI TY. — The famous Chriſtopher 
Smart, who was both a wit and a ſcholar, and 
vifited as ſuch while under confinement for 
MADNESS, would never have had a commiſſion 
of LUN a cy'taken out againſt him, had he ma- 
naged with equal ingenuity for Smart's melan- 
choly ſhewed itſelf only in a preternatural ex- 
citement to prayer, which he held it as a duty 
not to controul or repreſs—taking. au pred de la 
lettre our bleſſed Saviour's injunction to pray 
without ceafing.——50 that beginning by Wb 
addreſſes at ſtated times to the Almighty, he 
went on to call his friends from their dinners, or 
beds, or places of recreation, whenever that 
impulſe towards prayer preſſed upon his mind. 
In every other tranfaction of liſe mo man's wits 
could be more regular than thoſe of Smart; for 
chis prevalence of one idea pertinaciouſly keep» 
ing the firſt place in his head, had in no ſenſe 
except what immediately related to itſelf,” per- 
verted his judgment at all: his opinions were 
nn as * nor did he ſeem more 
likely 
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Rkely to fall into a ſtate of DbisrRACTION than . 
any other man; leſs ſo perhaps, as he calmed 
every ſtart of violent paſhon by prayer. Now; 
had this eminently unhappy patient been equal- 
ly ſeized by the precept of praying in ſecret; as 
no one would then have been diſturbed by his 
irregularities, it would have been no one's inte- 
reſt to watch over or cure them; and the abſur- 
dity would poſſibly have conſumed itſelf in pri- 
vate, like that of my friend who feared an apple 
ſhould intoxicate him. I well remember how 
after the commiſſion was put in force, poor fel. 
low! he got money from the keeper of the mad- 
houſe for teaching his little boys Latin—a proof, 
as vulgar people would. imagine, that his intel- 
les were ſound; for mean obſervers ſuppoſe 
all MApNEss to be PHRENZY, and think a per- 
ſon 1NSANE in proportion as he is wild, and diſ- 
poſed to throw the things about—whereas ex- 
perience ſhows. that. fuch temporary. ſuſpenſions 
of the. mental faculties are oftener connected 
with delirium than with mania, and, if not en- 
couraged and ſtimulated by drunkenneſs, are 
ſeldom of long duration: whereas in notional 
and ideal wapNess, particularly the firſt, many 
fymptoms are only cunningly ſuppreſſed, not 
cure; couched like a cataract in the eye, but 
not eradicated, and ſtill perceptible enough to 
thoſe who make fuch maladies their own pecu- 
Har ſtudy. With regard to mere uſe of words, 
1 think Luxaey. ſeems. to be the legal term, 
INSAN4TY, and ſometimes MELANCHOLY, the 


4 | | * 
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medical ones; while PRABNZzr, MADNzss and 
DISTRACTION. are the poetical exprefſions of 
what we call MENTAL DER ANORMRN T, or Dis. 
ORDERED:8PIRITS, in elegant converſation. 


MAIN, OCEAN, era, 005 


APPEAR ſynonymous, yet are not v1 in 


ſtrictneſs; the firſt being rather a poetical than - 


a converſation word, and which ought to be 
applied even in verſe, I think, only to the Pa- 
cific or Atlantic ocean; becauſe. warn, deriv- 
ing its etymology ſolely from its bulk and ex- 
tenſion of parts, x AN us, ſhould not be applied 
to the Baltic, the Caſpian, or other inferior and 
inland sEAs, which, ſpeaking with geographieal 

exactneſs, are rather to be called gulphs and lakes: 
and though Milton does ſomewhere make men- 
tion of the CErythrean MAIN, tis in an early 
compoſition—he grew more attentive when he 
wrote the Paradiſe Loſt, One might, however, 
without imputation of pedantry, or affeRation 
of unuſual correctneſs, tell how a friend's only 
ſon had fuch a paſſionate defixe to go to 824, 
that undeter'd by every argument his friends 
could poſſibly urge concerning the well known 
dangers and terrors of the MAIN, which doubt- 
leſs tormented: their imagination with equal 
force, as hope of change, and confidence: of 
conquering thoſe perils ſeduced: the warmer 
fancy of the nnn NE 


party, 
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party, with a ſquadron intended to make the 
eircuit of our Earth, and ſuffering a variety of 
- hardſhips, diſtreſſes and fatigues, at length ar- 
rived ſafe at home, having with difficulty ſur- 
vived the veſſel he ſet ſail in, and having after 
her ſhipwreck been obliged to croſs the ocEAN 
in a little ſkiff, with ſhort allowance, and no 
accommodation. We hope for his poor mo- 
ther's ſake he will now content himſelf to ſtay 
quietly in England, and ſeek for wealth or 
fame in paths leſs perilous: this is the more to 
be expected as his father died two years ago, ſo 
that all pleaſure in thwarting his authority is at 
an end—for which purpoſe alone many frolics 
are committed by thoughtleſs youths who run 
into ruin only to . their ſpirit of independ - 
ance. 


— 


MALAPERT, BAVCY, IMPERTINENT, 


THE laſt of theſe has, by corruption, be- 
come the common converſation word, and turn- 
ed the firſt, which is the proper one, out of 
company: for by 1MPERTINENT is meant in 
ſtri& propriety the man whom La Bruyere, tranſ- 
lating the characters of Theophraſtus, calls le 
Contretems, who goes to ſupper with his miſtreſs 
when he hears ſhe has an ague, and inveighs 
againſt the marriage ſtate when invited to cele- 
brate a wedding dinner—with a hundred ſuch 
tricks, the completeſt of which, in the original, 


ſeems to be his looking on oy while a gen; 
tleman 
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Ueman to whom he profeſſes friendſhip corre 8 
his favourite ſlave, encouraging him to proceed 
by magnifying the fellow's fault, applauding the 
maſter's attention to good diſcipline, &c.— till 
turning ſuddenly and ſpeaking to a ſtander- by, 

he adds: I took juſt this very ſame method 
myſelf once with the elevereſt lad you ever ſaw, 

and he ran away from me the next day—nor 
could I ever catch hold of him more: I'm ſure 
*twas acting preciſely in the ſame manner coſt 

me juſt the beſt ſervant I ever had in my life. 
Now' nothing of this perverſeneſs is required to 
form what we at preſent are content to call 11 - 
PERTINENCE, falfely enough—for the MALA- 
PERT Miſs, or sau chambermaid, often poſ@ _ 
ſeſs {kill ſufficient to time their ſprightly inſo- | ' 
lence and lively raillery reaſonably well—that 
ſudden burſt of confident ſel-ſuthciency, by 
the vigorous ſailly of which, virtue herſelf may 

be ſometimes confounded, and learning often 
feels abaſhed and overwhelmed ; while the an- 
tagoniſt, ſafe in her own ſex — ſtation, enjoys 

the triumph of levity, and titters delighted with 
the diſgrace of her ſuperiors. Such ſeems to 
have been the behaviour of gentlewomen in 
Swiſt's time—lIriſh ones at leaſt; and ſuch ſeem 
likewiſe the damſels deſeribed by Mr. Boyle, 
when Euſebius ſays, In truth good Linda- 
mour I feel my civility as much endangered by 
the company of ſuch females, however beauti- 
ful, as is my chaſtity—ſeeing that we muſt ac- 
eee it difficult i in fuch caſes to controul 
Wt that 


9 


71 | 
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that ſpirit of reprehenſion, which, if let looſe, 
would poſſibly more quickly excite: their mirth 

than their reſentment.” Such fair ones may 
ſtill be found, with diligent ſearch I believe 
and to be ſerious, whoever wiſhes to learn the 
full meaning of the word MALA PER T, may 
ſtudy the ready reſponſes of an We mils, or 
au Italian chambermaid. 


o 


MALICE, MALICIOUSNESS, MALIGNITY, 


THESE words run rather i in a climax thap 
a parallel: the firſt has the ſofteſt fignification 
of the three, and conveys ſomewhat like an 
idea of buffoonery mingled with the other more 
pernicious ingredients. But while ill-educated 
and naturally coarſe people are tempted to laugh 
at tricks of merry MALICE, all wiſh to be thought 
incapable of ſerious and intentional xALTLICI- 
OUSNESS ; and even the man who would not 
ſcruple to confeſs that once in his life perhaps 
he had felt impulſes towards even this deviation 
from virtue -and from honour, provoked by 
ſome perſon who had croſſed his ambitious de- 
figns, or thwarted through mAarrce his amorous 
purſuits—would reſent a charge of MALIGNITY 
as the heavieſt of all i imputations. For my own 
part I think the whole triumvirate fo hateful, 
that when I ſee babies not diſcouraged from 
playing each other ſome marrciovs trick, I 
tremble left ſuch tempers ſhould ripen into diſ- 

poſitions 
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-poſitions of the worſt ſort ;—and-if combined 
with feebleneſs of nature, ſhew early ſymptoms 
of that vile xALIOGNI TY, which poiſons what it 
cannot ſubdue, and ſaps the character it . 
not to ee, | 


MANNERS, MORALS, MORALITY. 


NOT ſtrictly ſynonymous ſure, while we ſay, 
the MANNERS of a great people, the MORALITY 
of an individual, and call a book of morals 

one which profeſſes to teach either the doctrine 
\ or practice of ethics. In oppoſition to religious 
duties, we call thoſe the MorAL ones which | 
refer to-the laſt fix commandments of the Deca-- 
logue, and apparently relate to ſocial life alone, 
but which our Saviour has enforced by ſaying 
that whatſoever you do to theſe my brethren you do 
it unto me—by this means connecting piety with 
virtue; while the moraliſt is made to underſtand, 
that his works—(to be received as fuch)—muſt 
emanate from faith, and be ſanctified thro? obe- 
dience; and the mere ritualiſt, or enthuſiaſtic 
votary of religious ſolitude, is informed, that 
no commutation will be accepted for breach of 
MANNERS.——T know you not (ſays our Lord), | 
_ depart from me all ye workers of iniquity —S9 
carefully indeed has Jefus Chriſt provided to 
keep entire this union which bigots and ſcep- 
tics 'alike labour to deſtroy, that one may.ob- 
ferve een the whole biography, how his 
a moſt 
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moſt ſtriking and immediate rewards were be- 
ſtowed on thoſe who excelled in faith, his hea- 
vieſt judgments denounced on thoſe ene con- 
duct ran counter GNOKALITY.. Aena 


7 . 
- to 4 " 
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MARRIAGE, WEDDING, NUPTIALS, 


ALTHOUGH theſe are all common con- 
verſation words, they can ſcarcely be uſed ſyno- 
nymouſly. There is a treaty of MARINO 
going forward in ſuch a family, fay we, and 1 
expect an invitation to the WEDDING dinner, as 
?tis reported the parents are diſpoſed to cele- 
brate theſe nueT1aLs with great feſtivity, and 
very few friends of the family will be left out. 

Meantime our great triumph over foreigners, 
Who viſit us from warmer climates, is in the 
ſaperior felicity of our married couples; nor do 

I praiſe thoſe ſuperficial writers who ſo lament 
the infidelities committed among -in papers 
which carried to the Continent tend to make 
them believe there is no more conjugal attach- 
ment in Britain, than at Genoa or Venice.— 
Truth is, we find in all great capitals an ill 
example ſet by a dozen women of diſtinction 
who give the von, as tis called; and with re- 
gard to ſueh, London confeſſes der ſhare :—yet 
is the maſs of middling people left untainted; 
and even among our nobility, thoſe of the firſt 
fortune and dignity in England live with an 
Arcadian conſtancy and true affection, ſuch as 
| can 
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can very rarely happen in nations where a contra- 


ry conduct is neither puniſhedby the Legiſlature, 
nor cenſured by Society; for there is no need 
to reſolve virtue and vice ĩnto effect of climate, 


unleſs we are fuppoſed to improve or degenerate 


ke animals which whzten as they approach the 


Pole —human nature will go wrong if religion 


forbears to reſtrain, and nn neglens to 
puniſh. 


MATURITY AND RIPENESS 


ARE each of them converſation 8 bur 


we uſe the firſt chiefly as a figure of the ſecond, 


and apply it ſomething more ſeriouſſy.—If you 


gather fruit (ſay we) in ſuch a ſtate of exceffive 


RIP EN ESS that your fingers are in danger of 
breaking them during the operation, they never 
can be expected to ſtand the proceſs of preſerv- 


ing; becauſe when parts will admit no more ex- 


panſion, the very brandy you put to keep them, 


will cauſe them to burſt: in like manner will a 


wiſe man put his intents or ſchemes in execu- 


tion before they arrive at that full maTuzxITY 
which is likely to bring forward a diſcovery at 


the very inſtant of projection, 1 ruin his de- | 


fign 1 in its criſis. | 


MAZE, 
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MAZB, LABYRINTH, PERPLEXITY. 


THE curious ſtructures formed of old in 
Egypt, Crete, and ages afterwards in Tufcany, 
by Porſenna, have given the two firſt of theſe 
words to every modern language as a ſynonyme 
for the third. They have now none but a figu- 
rative ſenſe, I think; becauſe a labyrinth con- 
ſtructed to puzzle in a garden, is confidered, 
and juſtly, as a childiſh plaything—I know of 
no ſuch trifle in any Engliſh pleaſure ground, 
unleſs that left ſtanding in Hampton-Court Gar- 
dens be confidered as one; proof of King Wil- 
liam's Dutch taſte—And why is it fo confider- 
ed? merely becauſe it is impoſſible for ſuch a 
MAZE to be made, in the preſent fituation of 
life and manners, large enough to anſwer the 
real purpoſes of concealment and - myſtery, 
which would take up a fpace of twenty miles in 
circumference, and might be appropriated to 
uſes, or at leaſt be liable to ſuſpicions, of a ter- 
rifying nature. In old ariſtocratic days, and in 
ſemi-barbarous nations, groſs violations of every 
virtue lived unnoticed, and died away unde- 
tected, from the permiſſion mankind tacitly 
gave to every idea of privacy and ſecluſion: 
where man unwatched by man, brutified for 
very want of obſervance; talents languiſhed for 
lack of cultivation; and while rich minds were 
ſuffered to run over with weeds, poor ones pe- 
riſhed in their original nakedneſs, from that 


cold 
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cold which never was thawed by conſolation. . 
It is, however, worthy to be remarked, that 
upon quitting this dark LABYRINTH, we find 
ourſelves ſuddenly tranſported into a broad light 
fo ſtrong and violent that our eyes, unable to 
contend with its power, are dazzled into PkR- 
PLEXITY, little leſs dangerous than the tene- 
brous ſtate we left behind: while every petty 
tranſaction is torn forth and expoſed to public 
view; lives of our neighbours. written before 
they are ended, and letters of our own publiſhed 
and fold to our very ſelves; anecdotes of one 
another become the only reading, and, true or 
falſe, are now the welcome exchange for mo- 
ney, time, and peace. But ſurely the reverſe - 
of wrong is not right, while truth and common 
ſenſe lie in the middle way; and he who wil- 
fully drives his Pegaſus out of that path, will 
in time fire the world about his ears, like Phae- 
ton when he neglected the precepts of his pa- 
rent Apollo, ruler of deſtiny, that ſaid * 
wiſely, 
Medis tutiſſimus ibis, 
Neu te dexterior tortum declinet in anguem, 


Neve ſiniſterior preſſam rota ducat ad aram ; 
Inter utrumgue tene. 


— — — —„-¾ũ 
MELODY, HARMONY, MUSICK, 


THESE terms are uſed as ſynonymes only 
by people who revert not to their derivation ; ' 
T 1 when 


* 
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when the laſt i is ſoon Sifcovered-to' contain the 
other two, while the firſt means merely the air 
Dor, as Italians better exprels it, la cantilena 
| —becauſe our very word MELODY implies honey- 
fevcet finging, mellifluous ſuceeſſion of fimple 
' founds; ſo as to produce agreeable and ſome- 
times "almoſt enchanting effect. Meanwhile 
both co-operation and combination are under- 
ſtood to meet in the term HARMONY which, 
like every other ſcience, is the reſult of know- 
ledge operating upon genius, and adds in the 
audience a degree of aſtoniſhment to approba- 
tion, enriching all our ſenſations of delight, 
and cluſtering them into a maturity of nw 
tion. 
Ma rob is to HARMONY what innocence is 
to virtue; the laſt could not exiſt without the 
former, on which they are founded; but we 
eſteem him who enlarges ſimplicity into excel- 
lence, and prize the opening chorus of Acis 
and Galatea beyond the Voi Amanti of Giardi- 
ni, although this laſt-named compoſition is ele- 
gant, and the other vulgar. 

Where the original thought, however, like 
Corregio's s Magdalen 1 in the Dreſden Gallery ſet 
round with jewels, is loſt in the blaze of accom- 
paniment, our lols is the leſs if 7hat thought 
ſhould be ſomewhat coarſe or indelicate ; but 
Mustek of this kind pleaſes an Italian ear far 
leſs than do Sachini's ſweetly ſoothing mELo- 
DIES, never overlaid by that fulnefs of RAR“ 
MONY With which German compoſers ſome- 


times 
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times perplex inſtead of informing their hearers. 
His choruſſes in Erifile, though nothing defi- 
cient either in richneſs or radiance, are ever 
tranſparent ; while the charming ſubject (not an 
inſtant loſt to view) reminds one of ſome fine 
ſhell coloured by Nature's hand; but ſeen to 
moſt advantage through the clear waves that 
waſh the coaſt of Coromandel when mild mon- 
ſoons are blowing. With regard to Mustek, 
Plato ſaid long ago, that if any conſiderable al- 


teration took place in the mus1ckx of a coun- . 


try, he ſhould, from that fingle circumſtance, 
predict innovation in the laws, a change of cuſ- 


toms, and fubverſion of the government. Rouſ- 


Pd 


ſeau, in imitation of this ſentiment, which he 
had probably read zranſlated as well as myſelf, 
actually foretold it of the French, without ac- 
knowledging whence his idea ſprung ; and truly 
did he foretell it. The French,” ſays he, 
* have no MUSICK now—nor can have, be- 
cauſe their language is not capable of muſical 
expreſſion; but if ever they do get into a better 
ſtyle—(which they certainly ſoon did, chang- 
ing Lulli and Rameau for Gluck and for Picci- 
ni)—tant pis pour eux.” 

' Rouſſeau had indeed the fate of Caſſandra, 
little leſs mad than himſelf; and Burney juſtly 
obſerved, that it was ſtrange a nation ſo fre- 
quently accuſed of volatility and caprice, ſhould 
have invariably manifeſted a ſteady perſeverance 
and conſtancy to one particular taſte in this art, 
which the ſtrongeſt ridicule and contempt of 

3-8 other 
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other countries could never vanquiſh or turn 
out of its courſe. He has however lived to ſee 
them change their mode of receiving pleaſure 


from this very ſcience; has ſeen them accom- 
pliſh the predictions of Rouſſeau, and confirm 
the opinions of Plato; ſeen them murder their 
own monarch, ſet fire to their own cities, and. 
blaze themſelves away—a wonder to fools, a 
beacon to wiſe men. This example has at leaſt 
ſerved to ſhew the uſe of thoſe three words: 
which occaſioned ſo long a ſpeculation. Mx- 
LODY 18 chiefly uſed ſpeaking of vocal mus1 cx, 
and HARMONY means many parts combining to 
form compoſition. Shall I digreſs in ſaying that 
this latter ſeems the genuine taſte of the Engliſh, 
who love plenty and opulence in all things? 
Our mxzLoptits are commonly vulgar, but we 
like to ſee them richly dreſt; and the late filly 
humour of liſtening to tunes made upon three 
notes only, is a mere whim of the moment, as 
it was to dote upon old ballads about twenty or 
thirty years ago; it will die away in a twelve- 
month —for ſimplicity cannot pleaſe without 
elegance: nor does it really pleaſe a Britiſh 
ear, even when exquiſitely ſweet and delicate. 
We buy Blair's Works, but would rather ſtudy 
Warburton's; we talk of tender Venetian airs, 
but our hearts acknowledge Handel. Mean- 
time *tis unjuſt to ſay that German Muðẽẽ is 
not expreſſive; when the Italians ſay ſo they 
mean it is not amorous: but other affections in- 
habit other ſouls; and ſurcly the laſt- named im- 

| mortal 
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mortal compoſer has no rival in the power of . 


expreſſing and exciting ſublime devotion and 
rapturous ſentiment. See his grand chorus, 


Unto us @ Son is born, &c. Pleyel's Quartettos . 


too, which have all ſomewhat of a drum and 

fife in them, expreſs what Germans ever have 

excelled in—regularity, order, diſcipline, arms, 

in a word, war. When ſuch mus1ck is plays 

ing, it reminds one of Rowe's verſes which what 
ſo very truly, that 


The iound of arms ſhall wake our martial Re EO 

And cure the amorous ſickneſs of a ſoul 

Begun by floth and nurſed with too much eaſe. 

The idle god of love ſupinely dreams 

Amidſt inglorious ſhades and purling n 

In roſy fetters and fantaſtic chains 

He binds deluded maids and ſimple ſwains; 

With ſoft enjoyment wooes them to forget 

The hardy toils and labours of the great: 

But if the warlike trumpet's loud alarms 

To virtuous acts excite, and manly arms, 

The coward boy avows his abject fear, 
Bublime on ſilken wings he cuts the air, 

Scar'd at the noble noiſe and thunder of the war. 


— 


What then do thoſe critics look for, who . 


ment that German Mustek is not expreſſive? 
They look for plaintive ſounds meant to raiſe 


tender emotions in the breaſt; and this is the 


peculiar province of MELODY—which, like 
Anacreon's lyre, vibrates to amorous touches 
only, and reſounds with nothing but love. Of 
this ſovereign power, ; 


To take the *priſon'd ſoul, and lap it in ElyGum, 
Italy 
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Italy has long remained in full poſſeſſion: the 


- Syren's coaſt is ſtill the reſidence of melting 


ſoftneſs and of ſweet ſeduction. The mus1ck 
of a nation naturally repreſents that nation's fa- 


vourite energies, pervading every thought and 


every action; while even the devotion of that 


warm foil is tenderneſs, not ſublimity ;—and 


either the natives 1mpreſs their gentle ſouls 
with the contemplation of a Saviour newly laid, 


in innocence and infant ſweetneſs, upon tte 


ſpotleſs boſom of more than female beauty—or 


elſe rack their ſoft hearts with the afflicting paſ- 


fions; and with eyes fixed upon a bleeding cru- 
cifix, weep their Redeemer's human ſufferings, 
as though he were never to re- aſſume divinity. 
Meantime the piety of Lutherans ſoars a ſub- 


limer flight; and when they ſet before the 


eyes of their glowing i imagination Meſſiah ever 
bleſſed, they kindle into rapture, and break 
out with pious tranſport, 


ae for the Lord God Qmnipotent FOR, &c. 


They think of him that fitteth high above the 
heavens, begotten before all worlds! 


 Effulgence of the Father ! Son beloved ! 


With ſuch impreſſions, ſuch energies, ſuch 


inſpiration—Milton wrote poetry, and Handel] 


compoſed MUSIOK. 


MISTAKE, 


- 
— 
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MISTAKE, ERROR, MISCONCEPTION. 


WHOEVER thinks theſe — ſtrictly fy- 
nonymous will find himſelf in an ERROR; 
while he who ſays he wandered out of his way 
Setween London and Bath, from mere M18coN- 
-CEPTION, makes a comical ufsTARE—for he 
only committed an ERROR in neglecting to pu- 
niſh thoſe who turned him out of the right road 
for @ joke. Theſe are the niceties of language 
that books never teach, and converſation alone 
can eſtabliſh. Let foreigners however ſettle it 
in their minds, that the word firſt uſed in this 
catalogue of falſe apprehenſion, ts uſed when 
one man or one thing is taken for another: the 
ſecond applies much wider, and we fay it of all 
who deviate from the right path, whether that 
deviation. is or is not cauſed by a mere Mis- 
-TAKE : the latter ſeems leſs an act of the will 
khan either of the other two; tis more a perver- 
ſion of the head than any thing elſe, and its re- 
Aſtance againſt conviction carries with it ſome- 
what laughable. A nobleman, for inſtance, 
employing his architect to ſhew him the eleva- 
tion of a houſe he intended to build, the artiſt 
produces -a drawing made with Indian ink. 
This is no bad form of a houſe, fays my lord, 
but I don't like the colour—my - houſe ſhalt-be 
ite. By all means, replied the builder, this 
is a White houſe. No, this is black and 
white, WW ſo, indeed and 


ſtriped 


. 


£2 
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ſtriped about ſomehow in a way that does not 
pleaſe me. Oh dear! no ſuch thing, my lord 


E the houſe will be white enough. That I 


don't know, Sir; if you contradi& my ſenſes 


nw, you may do the ſame en: but my houſe 


ſhall not be patched about with black as this 
paper is—it ſhall be all clean Portland ſtone. | 
Doubtleſs, _ lord; what you ſee here is per- 

fectly white, I are you. You are an impu- 
dent fellow (anſwers the proprietor), and en- 
deavour to impoſe upon me, becauſe I am not 


converſant in theſe matters, by perſuading me 


that I do not know black from white ; but I do 
know an honeſt man from a rogue ſo get about 
your buſineſs directly, no ſuch ſhall be my ar- 
chitect. 

This was MISCONCEPTION, When the faux 
Martin Guerre came to France from India, and 
took poſſeſſion of the houſe, lands, wife, &c. 
of a man whom he ſtrongly reſembled, and 


who, by four or five years abſence from his fa- 


mily, was ſo forgotten by them that neither 


brother nor ſiſters found out the impoſture—-. 


their careſſes and obedience, their rents and 


profits were all intended to the perſon of ano- 


ther man, and were only paid to him by a fatal 
but innocent MISTAKE, But when the jury 
condemned a man, wholly unconcerned in the 


buſineſs to ſuffer for a crime one of themſelves 
had committed, nor ever found out that good 
evidence was wanting to prove his guilt, till 


the real perpetrator of the murder owned it 
85 himſelf 


* 
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himſelf in private to the judge - they ated with 
too little caution and delicacy, and have been 
always juſtly cenfured for the ERROR. The 
facts are all acknowledged ones. 


—— 


MOB, POPULACE, THE LOW PEOPLE, THE 
VULGAR þ 


DENOMINATIONS by which ſeveral 
_ ebnditions of men delight in deſcribing thoſe 
below them in regard to talents, birth, or for- 
rune :—the great VULGAR and the ſmall, ſays 
Cowley, ſpeaking of ignorant perſons ; but we 
commonly apply it to thoſe whoſe coarſeneſs of 
manners and meanneſs of behaviour preclude 
them from admiſſion into elegant or civil ſo- 
ciety. And ſo true is this poſition, that de- 
ſcent, however illuſtrious, will not be found 
ſufficient to keep perſons out of low life and 
company who have an innate propenſity as it 
were towards debaſing themſelves; witneſs 
ſome unhappy females, who, although highly 
born and decently educated, are contented to 
lead and finiſh their lives amongft the dregs of 
ſociety, apparently from original taſte. _ _ 
Meantime nothing i is ſo offenſive to Engliſh 
men or women in general (for exceptions only 
ſerve to prove the rule), as to be rated among 
the Low PEOPLE or the VULGAR, conſcious 
that every native of our happy country may die 
a gentleman if he will but learn to live like one. 
Even 
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| Even thoſe whom every foul but themſelves 


count asznembers of the yopuLAace, wiſh not 
to be ght ſuch; but, if touched on that 
ſtring which vibrates at the word honour or 
genteel behaviour, will ſpeedily join in deſpiſ- 
ing a MOB, and unite themſelves to that party 
which boaſts better education. It is indeed a2 
proof of the vileſt depravity when man is ſo far 
debaſed as to delight in his own meanneſs, and 
ſay with the French, for whom that baſeneſs 
was reſerved, Long live the ſans-culottes ! We will 
however hope better illumination even to them ; 
and as tis the firſt charaReriſtic of their ſect to 
be unſtable, the old grammatical axiom may 
end perhaps at laſt in a maxim of politics, when 
we ſay, Neutrum modo, mas modo VULGUS- 


rn * 2 — 


MONEY, CASH, COLE, ASSETS, READY RINQ, 
CHINK, CORIANDERS ; . 


FORM a ftring of hateful words—ſynony- 
mous enough, however, or nearly fo, in the 
vulgar and deſpicable dialect of coarſe traders 
in the hour of merriment ; but to be ever ſedu- 
louſly avoided by thofe who mean to be thought 
eminent for choice of phraſe and elegance of 
converſation. The firſt 1 is, after all theſe heavy 
denunciations, a neceflary and proper term, 
when buſineſs comes to be ſeriouſly ſpoken 
upon: the ſecond is always pert and pedantic, 
unleſs uſed in its native ſoil, the banker's ſhop, 


where 


» 
— 
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where it means coin, oppoſed to notes; ſuch 
MONEY as may be kept in a Ca188E or ſtrong- 
box, is properly and from that derivation juſtly 
denominated casn. The fourth word on this 
unpleafing liſt is likewiſe of French etymology, | 
and belongs rather to the eant of lawyers than 
of merchants. When a man dies, his. execu- 
tors and their attorney begin to enquire if he 
has left AssETS (meaning asstz) ſufficient for 
payment of legacies, debts, dues, &c.: The 
others are nothing better than a mere jargon of 
ſchool-boys, prentices, &c.- and ſo ſurely are 
theſe terms excluded civil ſociety, and fo atten- 
tive muſt foreigners be never to pronounce - 
them, that I am confident a nobleman would 
ſcruple to introduce the beſt recommended ſon 
of his own beſt friend in England, to Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton or Sir Robert Murray Keith at 
Naples or Vienna, ſhould the youth in his firſt 
viſit give my lord to underſtand that he © took 
care not to ſet out from home without having 
touched the coLz, provided the xz4Dr RTO, 
and tipt Old Squaretoes for the coRI N- 
DERS.” 8 
Nothing is ſo certain a brand of beggary in 
our couutry as coarſe and vulgar language. We 
know almoſt the ſtreet a man refides in here at 
London—at leaſt the company he has kept—by 
a peculiar ſtrain of diſcourſe, which though en- 
durable enough ſo long as the talk is ſerious, 
relapſes into wretchedneſs the moment a jeſt is 
attempted. I have heard Dr. Johnſon ſay there 
| was 
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was ſuch a thing as a city voice—a city laugh 
there is, that's certain, different from that of 
the people who inhabit, and have from their 
youth inhabited, the court end of the town. 
It appears from ſome of Martial's epigrams, 
meantime, and thert are corroborating reaſons 


to believe, that in old times as well as now ſome _ 


waggiſh way was always adopted by low peo- 


. ple, when ſpeaking of pecuniary concerns: and 


N DA Was certainly a cant word at Rome, 
becauſe Numa firſt coined ſilver, which he ſub- 
ſtituted for the ſcraps of leather then in uſe; 
and when a fellow filled his bag with UF, 


he was I truſt talking no higher language than 


he who in our country wiſhes for the CHN, 
or boaſts his familiarity with KI NS GEORGE'S 
PICTURE. 

It may be worth obſervation, and has I think 
been already hinted at in this book, that to de- 
ſcribe any thing by its cauſes is leſs likely tg 
pleaſe or be right in converſation than deſcrib- 
ing the ſame by its adjuncts; and perhaps the 
Milaneſe patois owes much of its groſſneſs te 
the contrary practice. They call a chair guad- 
rega or four-legs ; a fan creſpin or crackling-thing ; 
the door Fuſcio or the going out place. No won- 
der, ſay my Engliſh readers, that this diale is 
reckoned a coarle one: while tis notoriouſly a 
mean phraſe here to aſk a gentleman— Well, 
Sir, how goes your Tompion ?” meaning 
« Pray what is the time o' day by your watch?” 
made poſſibly by that artiſt ; or So, my la- 
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dy, how does your mouſer ?” to a woman of 
quality if ſhe is fond of a favourite cat. I know 
Not whether vice and folly are half as attentive- 
ly avoided by elegant people in Great Britain 
as ſuch expreſſions; but this I know, that *tis 
difficult to endure even virtue and wiſdom com- 
bined with ſo much groſſneſs. 


MYSTERY, SACRED OBSCURITY. 


THE firſt of theſe is the word for which the 
laſt is merely a periphrafis, and both ſeem likely 
enough to be diſcarded in this ſelf-ſufficient ' 
age, when examination takes place of thank- 
fulneſs, and the ſpirit of inveſtigating precludes 
much of reverence even to celeſtial invelop- 
ment. Our raſh and intrufive philoſophy, like 
Homer's Patroclus, ſtrikes even againſt the 
cloud which veils Apollo or Deſtiny from our 
nearer view, and, ſcorning all that once was 
reckoned awful, ſeeks to tear down the very _ 
branches of that tree, whoſe fruit, even when 
carefully gathered, proved fatal to us all. 

MysTER1Es, like monarchs, are now found 
eaſy to get rid of; and indeed thoſe who firſt ' 
began to inſult Heaven were likelieſt above all 
people to murder an anointed king. The pu- 
niſhment of ſuch abominable fins is as yet con- 
cealed from our eyes in SACRED OBSCURITY; 
but not leſs certain is it for that reaſon—perhaps 
not leſs near. 
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NAMF, NOUN PROPER, NOMINAL DISTINCTION, 


APPELLATIVE. 


THE firſt of theſe is the word in converſa- 
tion uſe, unleſs when ſome accidental combina- 


tion forces from us one of the others. As if a 


perſon ſhould ſay—“ I only called the man a 


Hercules or a Solomon by way of arPELLA- 


11VE, becauſe he is ſo eminently wiſe or ſtrong ; 
his NAME is Richard, I have been told: and 
with regard to his family, it has but lately ac- 
quired any NOMINAL DISTINCTION at all, un- 
leſs perhaps Norion or Sutton were added by the 


villagers on his firſt ſettling there, if they ob- 


ſerved his coming from the north town, or the 


fouth town, a common reaſon enough; but ſome- 


thing muſt be done to ſubdivide the word man 
into NOUN PROPER and noun common. So far 
the example. Auguſtus Cæſar met an aſs, ſays 
Swift, and he had a lucky name; I meet aſſes 


enough, continues the merry Dean, but they 


have never lucky names. *Tis ſtrange, how- 
ever, where onomancy was ſo much regarded 


as it was in Rome, that a man ſhould ever have 


been tempted to give his ſon an unlucky one; 


yet we find Livy calling Atrius Umber abomi- 
nandi ominis nomen; and the name Lyco was as 


unpleaſing to Plautus. Edmund Smith, ever 
attentive to antiquity, keeps that name for the 
betrayer of Hippolytus in his Phædra, I remem- 
ber; and there has been always an idea of good 


hope 
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hope going with a name, however ſuch fancies 12 
may be diſclaimed. Why elſe do Romaniſts ü 
ſtill call their ſons Euangeliſta or Natale? No- 
thing can be more ſenſeleſs, ſcarce any thing 
more abſurd; except chriſtening a baby Giam- 
battiſta, as they do in all parts of Italy for ever, 
without reflecting that he might as rationally be 
called Charlemagne, or Alexander the Great, 
thoſe being mere APPELLATLVES that agreed 
only with the particular individuals on whom 
they were firſt beſtowed: and I remember Dr. 
Johnſon reprimanding a lady of his and my ac- 
quaintance for baptizing her daughter Auguſta. 
The truth is, puritans who, to obtain heaven 
for their young ones, give the Names of Hold. 
the-faith or Stand-faſt, are wiſer than theſe ; and 
a gentleman of undoubted veracity told me once 
of a pious friend he had, who promiſed if his 
wife brought him a daughter that year, in which 
he had received ſome fignal mercy from hea- 
ven, that he would, 1n gratitude, call the girl 
Meſopotamia, which is known by thoſe who un- 
derſtand Greek to mean the middle of rivers, or 
ſurrounded by waters, and was the name of a 
province ſo diſcriminated. This however is at 
worſt but 1diotiſm ; while the calling any uman 
creature Emmanuel or Salvador is profanation, 
if not blaſphemy. Surnames, being mere fa- 
mily diſtinctions, take a wider range, and have 
ſpread ſtrangely ſure in every country—all trades, 
all colours, ſerving for cognomina ; and. eren 
een of beaſts, birds, and fiſhes, which 
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Cambden ſeems to think were originally figns 
where certain perſons kept ſhops, but that uſage 
is by other authors ſuppoſed to be of later date. 

| Men were named from brutes r Wg were 

=o known, I am told. 

| Local names, as felds, rivers, cds) and 

the like, are innumerable of courſe ; and ho- 
norary ones not unfrequent—from ſome of the 
family having been a b:/hop, a baron, an earl, 
&c. Nor do the ſoyſbriquets fail of coming in 
ſor their ſhare, when the firſt man of the race 
was noted for a great or broadhead, or for being 
armſtrong, or was eminent for ſome peculiar 
action in war, as Shakeſpeare, &c. The firſt of 
theſe in England are almoſt all Yorkſhire fami- 
lies originally, and bore arms under King Ed- 
ward the Firſt, in his contentions with the 

Welch.——So much for Agnomina ; they are 

common in Italy and France likewiſe. Grof/a 

Teſta is a Genoeſe I think, and Groſſe Tefte may, 

I ſuppoſe, be found among the emigrant French 

— Beauregard is a name well known among a 

lower claſs, whence our Good!uk changed for 

motives of intereſt to Goodluck. Men of higher 
confideration, meantime, were commonly named 
from their poſſeſſions, as Philip de Valois, &c. ; 
and where the father was a great man, and 
boaſted long deſcent of anceſtry, famous in their 
province or diſtri, his ſons would count back- 
wards up to the fountain-head, in Wales by Ap, 
in otþer kingdoms by Fitz, or Witz, whence 
illegitimate progeny not daring to do ſo, called 
themſelves 
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themſelves Wilſon, or Harriſon; ſometimes by 
 matronymicks, as Anſon, Nelſon, &c. ad infini- 
tum. Tis curious enough to ſee how very little 
the methods of claſſing and naming mankind 
differ, in different parts of Europe. Every na- 
tion has its Monſieur Boileau, Mr. Drinkwater, 
and Signor Bevilacquay, and the Spaniards call 
them properly enough Renombres. They 1n- 
deed diſtinguiſhed ſome families, very old ones 
now, by titles of infamy or /-luck, as the Ro- 
Mans phraſed it, witneſs Verdugo, Putanero, and 
others ; to anſwer which, we have Mr. Baſtard 
and Mr. Coward, &c. But Romaniſts change 
their names when embracing a religious order, 
not unreaſonably—for we have now done (ſay 
they) with worldly diſtinctions; and conform- 
ably to this I truſt (not for the reaſon urged by 
Platina), Pope Sergius ſet the example to ſuc- 
ceeding pontiffs, of diſmiſſing for ever a NAME 
to which he could have no ſucceſſion. Mean 
time ſcholars who have had leiſure and erudi- 
tion to examine the language now ſpoken in 
North Wales, and prove it the true Celtic, 
pamely, one of the primary vocal modes after 
the diſperſion of Babel, tell us, after mention- 
ing the affinity between that and the Hebrew 
tongue, that the NOMINAL DISTINCTION of 
titans came from a Gauliſh or Celtic compound, 
tud earth, pronounced tit, and ian ſpreading, an 
gverſpreading people; while Rowlands, the in- 
genious author of an Archeological Diſcourſe 
gn the Antiquities of Angle called Mona 

U : Antiqua 
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Antiqua Reſftaurata, pretends to ſhow that theſe 
Titans were the Aborigines of our iſland, not 
deſcending, as is commonly ſuppoſed, from the 
ruins of any diſgraced or beaten people. That 
Mr. Maſon's beautiful ode would loſe the grace 


of probability might perhaps be the worſt con- 


ſequence of ſuch a ſuppoſition, when he ſays 


Hail, thou harp of Phrygian frame! 
In years of yore, 
That Camber bore 

From Troy's ſepulchral flame : 

With ancient Brute to Britain's ſhore 
The mighty minſtrel came. 

Serene upon the burniſh'd prow, 

He bade her manly modes to flow— 
Britain heard the deſcant bold 
She flung her white arms o'er the ſea, 

Proud in her leafy boſom to unfold 
The freight of harmony. 


Rowland likewiſe gives us to underſtand ow 


the Titan princes, who overſpread Europe with 


conqueſts, were Celts, and Hercules no other 
name than Erchill a deſtroyer; Apollo, ap-haul, 
filius ſolis, and Minerva, men-arfan, inventreſs 
of weapons. This very book, I believe, it is 
which Swift, who loved laughing better than 
enquiry, ridicules in his account of etymology, 
deriving Archimedes from Hark ye Maids, Alex- 
ander the Great from All Eggs under the Grate, 
and a hundred more; the work was originally 
printed at Dublin, incorrectly enough, about the 
year 1723. Monſieur le Comte de Gebelin cer- 
tainly had ſeen it, though I know not whether 
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he ſpeaks of his obligations in his Monde . Pri- 
mitif; nor know 1 what became of that deſign, | 
for which Elmſly took in en in the 
year 1772 as I remember. | 

Mean while Rowlands' account of the * 
arch's names in Hebrew is very ſtriking, and, 
if it has not been contradicted by men more 
learned than himſelf, deſerves admiration rather 
than contempt; as it was probably the original 
reaſon why Puritans, who ſtudy the Old Teſta- 
ment more than Romaniſts can, or Anglicans 
will ſtudy it, have been led to baptize their 
children with long ſentences, as this famous 
one, | | 

If Chriſt had not died for thee thou hadſt been damned. 


Dossox. 


by this means obliging the perſon to recolle&. 
his Redeemer, every time he figned his own 
name; a practice of good intent, but leading on 
to abſurdity of the groſſeſt kind, as in the block- 
head who fancied ſome virtue contained in the 
NOMINAL DISTINCTION of Meſopotamia, only 
becauſe he had read that word in the Bible. 

To return however to our Welch critic: He 
ſays, that the N Aus impoſed by the He- 
brew language were generally ſuch as betokened 
the nature, or ſome eminent properties of the 
things NAME D, or were compounded of ſuch as 
did—witneſs the Antediluvian names of the firſt 
patriarchs, well worthy the conſideration of mo- 
dern Jews, who upon examination will find 

© WM oo | 


* 
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that they contain and myſtically exhibit a con- 
ciſe and wonderful ſcheme of prophecy, in their 
own Hebrew tongue, of the reſtoration of fal- 
len mankind by a bleeding Meſſiah, as will ap- 
pear by the following table: 


Adam, — Man, 

Seth, 28 ſet or placed, 
Enoſh, — in miſery, 
Kainan, — lamenting: 
Mahaleel,  — bleſſed God 
Jared, — ſhall come down, 
Henoch, — teaching, 

Methufelah, that his death will ſend, 
Lamech, to humbled ſmitten man, 
Noah. — - conſolation. 


Such a curioſity in literature might attract at- 
tention at any time, moſt of all ſurely in this 
aſtoniſhing century, when ſuch various events 
preſſing forward urge the imagination to expect 
ſtill greater. The ſtar, which miraculouſly 
ſhone forth in the Eaſt, may poſſibly at no 
diſtant period illuminate the ten tribes, and 
light them on their return to happineſs and fa- 
vour. Mean time all Orientaliſts give appella- 
tions after the Jewiſh manner I believe: Ab- 
dalla means Servant of God, as I have read ;— 
Soliman, or Solomon, for 'tis the ſame they ſay, 
implies peaceable, as doth our common Saxon 
termination fred. Winnifred is Win-peace ; 
Alfred is All-peace ; while ſome ancient writers 
take notice that the zames of barbarous nations 


are 
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are ever conciſe and expreſſive: It was there- 
fore deemed a duty in old times to keep up the 
honour of the wamez. Severus, Probus, and 
Aurelius, were called ſui: nominis imperatores ; 
and when Clothayre, king of France, was bap- 
tized, one ſtood by the font and cried, © 


Creſcat puer! et hujus fit nominis executor. 


One might add to all this, that Marechal Saxe 
married a lady he had no violent attachment to, 
only becauſe her Chriſtian N Aug was Vicloire. 
Nor did ſhe conquer him at laſt ; they lived W 
INI. and you 


* 


NARRATION, ACCOUNT, RECITAL, 


IN order to give a good account of the fac 
(ſay we), 'tis neceſſary to hear a clear RECITAL 
of the circumſtances; but if we mean to make 
a pleaſing NARRATION,' thoſe circumſtances 
ſhould not be dwelt on too minutely, but rather 
one ſelected from the reſt, to ſet in a full light. 
Whoever means to pleaſe in converſation, ſee- 
ing no perſon more attended to than he who 
tells an agreeable ſtory, concludes too haſtily 
that his own fame will be firmly eſtabliſhed by 
a like means; and ſo gives his time up to the 
collection and RECITAL of anecdotes. Here, 
however, is our adventurer likely enough to 
fail; for either his fact is too notorious, and he 
ſees his audience turn even involuntarily away 


from 
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from a tale told them yeſterday perhaps by a 
more pleaſing narrator; or it is too obſcure, + 
and incapable of intereſting his hearers. Were 
we to inveſtigate the reaſon why narratives 
pleaſe better in a mixed company, than ſenti- 
ment; we might diſcover that he who draws 
from his own mind to entertain his circle will 
ſoon be tempted to dogmatize, and aſſume the 
air, with the powers of a teacher; while the 
man, who is ever ready to tell one ſomewhat 
unknovn before, adds an idea to the liſtener's 
ſtock, without forcing on us that of our own 
inferiority—He is in poſſeſſion of a fact more 
than we are—that's all; and he communicates 
that fact for our amuſement. . 


K 


NATION, COUNTRY, KINGDOM, 


ARE all of them collective terms, well un- 
derſtood, and at firſt ſight only ſynonymous. 
A moment's reflection ſhows us many couN- 
TRIES Which are not kingdoms, and ſome kK1NG- 
bons Which include not the whole NATION to 
which they apparently belong. The firſt of 
theſe words is uſed in ſome univerſities for the 
diſtinction of the ſcholars, and profeſſors of col- 
leges. The faculty of Paris eonſiſts of four, 
and when the procureur of that which is called 
the French NATION ſpeaks in public, his ſtyle 
is Honoranda Gallorum Natio. I hope they have 
changed their phraſe now, when all x1n6poms, 

COUNTRIES, 
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COUNTRIES, NATIONS, and LANGUAGES, unite 
in abhorrence of their late diſgraceful conduct 
towards the good houſe of Bourbon, ſo named 
from Archibald Borbonius in the year 1127, 
whoſe impreſs was a globe, and round it this 
anagram of the earl's name, Orb; bonus. The 
times how changed in this fatal year to French- 
men, 1793! 

Strokes of national character, national hu- 
mour, however, {till exiſt: with regard to the 
latter, we ſee their bons mots ſtill untranſlatable 
beyond thoſe of other kingdoms; and our au- 
thors plunder French comedies in vain ; the hu- 
mour loſes and evaporates: witneſs Farquliaz's 
endeavour to force into his Inconſtant “, the 
gay reply made by Le prince de Spee 
when Louis Quatorze's queen, a grave Spa- 
niard, ſeriouſly propoſed putting the famous 

Ninon de VEnclos among /es filles repenfies— 
«© Madam,” anſwered the courtier, © elle n et 
ni fille, ni repentie.” This was NATIONAL plea- 
ſantry, and will not tranſlate for that reafon.— 
No more will that proof of John Bulls Na- 
TIONAL character, told of a fellow, who, when 
king Charles the Firſt of England lay before 
Rochelle, was employed by that prince as a di- 
ver, to carry papers, &c. which having done 
moſt dextrouſly, the good-natured ſovereign bid 
him name his own reward.“ Something to 
drink your: ey 's health, that's all,” en 


See Farquhar, vol. ii. p. 52. 
| the 


* 
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the man. Blockhead!” exclaimed the duke 
of Buckingham, who ſtood in preſence, and . 
was provoked at his ſtupidity for aſking nothing 
better, why didſt not drink when thou wert 
under water?”—* Why ſo I did, maſter!” re- 
plied the clown; © but the water was falt you 
know, ſo 1t made me the more a-dry.” 


— — 63636 —AͥZͥayͤ— 


| NECROMANCY, DIVINATION, ENCHANTMENT, 


GO for ſynonymes only becauſe they have 
been rejected all together as impoſhbilities, or 
elſe condemned all together as crimes :—they 
are ſtrictly not ſynonymous, however. The 
firſt, which means calling up the ſhades of dead 
men to inform us concerning our future for- 
tunes, does not appear to be in any ſenſe within 
the power now of living wight; and when it 
was, God made ſtrict laws to forbear the exer- 
tion of ſuch NEcROMANCY, which could only 
produce ſad and melancholy effects. 

Heaven from all creatures hides the Book of 
Fate: for which reaſon pivinNaTIoN of all 
kinds, either by Sortes as the ancients uſed, or 
by chiromancy, which the modern gypſies 
vainly pretend to, or by aſtrological ſpecula- 
tions—or by ſympathetick touch, or animal 
magnetiſm—or any other method, ſhould be 
diſcouraged by ſociety, and puniſhed by our 
laws; inſtead of- publiſhing the Conjurer's Ma- 

gazine, and advertiſing the lady in ſuch a ſtreet, 
| who 
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who profeſſes the knowledge of futurity, and 
gains an infamous livelihood out of the folly of 
her fellow creatures. Natural EN MAN TNMENT 
meantime certainly does ſubſiſt, and the powers 
of faſcination exerted from animals towards each 
other are too ſtrong to be denied. The great 
ſerpents of India live by the powers of their 
eye, which they fix on ſmall birds, ſo as to de- 
tain them on a twig till caught—and incapact- 
tate them from flying away, till, like Con- 
greve's Old Bachelor, treated in much the ſame 
way by a pretty wench, they run into the dan- 
ger, as he ſays, to avoid the apprehenſion. A 
ſetting dog exerciſes ſomewhat of a like art upon 
the partridges I think; and that a mouſe will run 
down the throat of a large toad confined in the 
ſame ſmall room, has been proved by ocular 
demonſtration. 


The three words are for all theſe reaſons not 
ſynonymous. 


NEUTRALITY AND INDIFFERENCE. 


THESE words appear ſynonymous when ap- 
plied to public uſe; but if pronounced upon 
common or Aa occaſions, one is apt, the 
other impertinent. I muſt make e under- 
ſtood by example. 

We lay, then properly, that, had Great Bri- 
tain looked coldly on the late occurrences. of 
Europe, had ſhe beheld the invaſion of Hol- 


land, 
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land, the maſſacres in France, the murder of a 
blameleſs ſovereign, and the daily outrages 
committed againft religion and good morals, 
with fullen NzuTRALITY and frigid IN DIr- 
FERENCE, her puniſhment would ſoon have 
commenced by the effects of that ſpirit of proſe- 
lytiſm that diſtinguiſhes fanatics and deiſts, and 
prompts them to carry confuſion into every ſtate 
ruin, overwhelming ruin upon every church. 

On the other hand ſhould we, fpeaking of a 
marriage, obſerve how a couple once ſo appa- 
rently united, now look on each other with 
NEUTRALITY, all would laugh; the word in 
this caſe muſt be INDIFFERENCE, the other will 
not do. 


NIMBLY, QUICKLY, SPEEDILY, SWIFTLY, FAST, 


IHA theſe adverbs are not ſtrictly ſynony- 
mous— can I verily think be learned only by 
converſation, or by trifling books like this, 
wholly and ſolely colloquial: and a foreigner 
muſt give up ſome empty moments to the mere 
chat of our language, before he finds out that 
tis moſt agreeable to common ulage to ſay that 
a rabbit runs very NIMBLY for a little while, 
but has no ſtrength or breath to continue long 
the ſame pace; while we tell each other fami- 
liarly how the king's meſſenger came $8przDILY 
from Madrid the other day with ſome good - 
vews, which he could not have done neither, 

| | | but 
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but that the packet ſails very aan 
not if he had been as famous for walking rasr 
as Powell the Pedeſtrian, who went on foot to 
York-and back again in five days, when he was 

five-and-fifty years old. 28 

Meantime *tis no bad general rule to recol- 
lect, that the firſt of theſe adverbs is ſcarce ever 
uſed but of ſmall things, and upon ſlight occa- 
fions ; that the laſt is in moſt common and daily 
ſervice; and that the other two are moſt expreſ- 
five if we ſpeak concerning a JOS or a 
race-horſe. ; 

The word nNimBLyY ſeems at firſt fight inca- 
pable of being made ſublime on any occafion— 
it has however a ſtriking effect upon the ſtage in 
thoſe incantation ſongs where the witches enu- 

merate their pleaſures, in Macbeth; and is 
wonderfully ſeconded by Purcell's muſick, when 
they ſay, 

We nimbly, nimbly, nimbly, "ys n dance our 


fill, 
To the echo, to the echo—of ſome hollow hill. 


Theſe we muſt remember though to be Dæmons, 
or Piſkies, in whom activity is ſtill ſuppoſed to 
be - combined with malice and miſchief; the 
words are not Shakeſpeare's, but belong to an 
old and curious drama on the ſubje& of Roſ- 
munda, and called The Witch, a Tragi-Comedie. 
But I ſhall forget the ſynonyme ſecond on our 
liſt ; and although by that method I ſhould un- 
doubtedly finiſh my work more qu1cxLy, it 

_ would 


4 
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"would be exceedingly ill done indeed, and de- 
ſerve very heavy cenſure. 


— 


NOTORIOUS, APPARENT, EVIDENT. 


THESE run in a ſort of climax; for a thing 
may be made APPARENT to ſome, when *tis by 
no means EVIDENT to many, or NOTORIOUS to 
all. The laſt word has of late years contributed 
to drive the other two out of good company 
although our beſt authors, in colloquial and 
eaſy ſtyle, uſe it commonly in a bad ſenſe. 
While the fuperiority of Engliſh failors on all 
well-tried occaſions has been EVI DEN T, and 
while it was APPARENT that our ſea-officers un- 
derſtood the forming a line, and choofing a 
happy moment for engaging, &c. it is NoTo- 
R1IOUS that the French fight againſt fails and 
rigging : ever ſtudious to avoid cloſe encounter, 
they provide for eſcape before they begin the 
battle, which on their fide conſiſts chiefly in 
employing the enemy upon other buſineſs, by 
diſtreſſing them for want of ſhrouds, tackling, 
and the like—thus impeding the return of the 
veſſel home after a victory, and giving up im- 
mediate glory, for future mean advantage. 


NOW, 
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NOW, AT PRESENT, THIS INSTANT. | 
W HILE metaphyſicians expand their ſubtle- 
ties into imperceptibility upon this fatal mono- 
ſyllable, one would hope that converſation might 
go on without diſpute concerning what flies 
away like the witches in Macbeth, who, while 
we contend about the nature of their exiſtence, 
make themſelves air, into which they vaniſh. So, 
alas! does NOW; the preſent moment paſſing 
away even before the word is written that ex- 


_ plains it. We may tell foreigners, however, 
that *tis uſual in our language, when calling in 


a hurry, to cry, Now, Now, as the quickeſt 
expreſſion, I ſuppoſe, for urging another to im- 


mediate haſte. © AT PRESENT we cannot come 


to you“ —is a common phraſe—He was here 


THIS INSTANT, means, 'tis not an inſtant ' 


ſcarcely ſince he was here: but it does certainly 
mean time paſt; for one ſays to a perſon who 
looking round miſſes the individual ſought for 
hy, ſhe is here Now, cannot you ſee her? 
I thought we were to begin upon the ſubject 
Now, ſays a man impatient of decifion. We 
will begin THIS INSTANT, replies his cooler 
friend (meaning. a future time, though near); 
AT PRESENT it would not be ſo proper. Theſe 


things axe difficult to foreigners; nor can I gueſs 
why both time-paſt, and time to come, ſhould 


both be hourly and commonly expreſt by urs 
INSTANT, Which at firſt view appears improper 


enough. 
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enough. Ina converſation when it was propoſed 
to write an impromptu upon Now, this pretty 
quatrain was produced by Della Cruſca, who 
had been aſſerting that all paſt actions were ni- 
hilities, and the immediate moment was the 
whole of human exiſtence. 
One endleſs now {tands o'er th* eventful ſtream 
Of all that may be with coloſſal ſtride; 


And ſees beneath life's proudeſt pageants gleam, 
And ſees beneath the wrecks of empire glide. 


A partial friend in company rephed : 


*Tis yours the PRESENT MOMENT to redeem, 
And powerful ſnatch from time's too rapid ſtream, 
While, ſelf- impell'd, the reſt redundant roll, 

Slumb'ring to ſtag nate in oblivion's pool. 


We have vow I think pretty well diſpatched 
this ſynonymy. 


* 
by 


NOX10US, MISCHIEVOUS, PERNICIOUS, HURTPUL, 
| BANEFUL, 


ARE all, except one, words of contemp- 
tuous abhorrence: yet may a foreigner miſap- 
ply them, if not informed that we call a lion 
a deſtructive animal, and the Apulian ſpider 
a NOxTOUs. inſect; whilft all agree that a mrs- 
CHIEVOUS boy is at any rate a very offenſive 
and tormenting mmate to a grave gentleman or 
elegant lady: but if he ſhould once take a fancy 
to put laurel leaves in their tea-pot, ſuch a trick 


might 


gi” 
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might prove PERNIc1oUs to the whole family, 


as that plant is in its nature HURTFUL, and 4 


diſtillation from it not only poiſonous, but ac- 
tually BANEFUL ; the man who ſwallows laurel 
water not living long enough, tis ſaid, even to 
ſet down the cup; ſo ſudden and ſo dreadful 


are its effects. Such reflections ſhould make us 


ſhun' people who are ſaid to be only m1s- 
CHIEVOUS, as they are likely enough to end in 
being moſt pzRN1c10Us companions. 


NOYSOME, OFFENSIVE, DISGUSTING. 


THE firſt of theſe unpleaſing adjectives is 
of late commonly written No1s80ME, becauſe 
derived from the Italian nojoſo : as it takes root 


immediately however from our own Engliſh 


verb to ANNOY, it has a claim to the y-Grec. 
"Tis not the more ſynonymous with noxious or 
deſtructive, becauſe we find it ſometimes at- 
tributed to things which are dangerous in their 
nature : for although the ſmallpox or peſtilence 


are juſtly called no180Ms diſeaſes, it is not be- 
cauſe they kill, but becauſe they oryzxD us, 


that they are ſo termed. A bad ſmell can 
ſcarce attack life, but it has 'a juſt pretenſion 
to all the epithets upon the liſt : ſo has inde- 
cent talk, which is exceedingly orrensrve and 
DISGUSTING, and. drives delicate people from 
Þ COMPpAany as ſurely as the fox drives the bad- 

ger 


| 
[ 
: 
; 
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ger from his hole, by an equally xorsouz 
contrivance. | 


NUGATORY, THIN, SLIGHT, FLIMSY, FUTILE. 


ANY thing of a texture nearly approach. / 
ing to aerial, any thing near the nature of 
clouds, and eafily blown .away, might, one 
would ſuppoſe, have fair pretenſion to theſe 
adjectives—yet we appropriate them to par- 
Ucular matters by mere colloquial cuſtom :— 
they are ſynonymous only when ſpeaking of 
certain empty tales, or arguments void of ſoli- 
dity, which may without difficulty deſerve them 
all; but we cannot ſay a filk however SLIGHT 
is NUGATORY, or call a THIN muſlin, though 
ſoon worn out, a FUTILE mode of dreſs— 
without groſs pedantry. One of the pretty books 
in our language moſt reſembling the French 
Anas, is perhaps read the leſs for having a 
modeſt title, and being called Nugæ Antique ; 
whilſt a hundred rri1Msy compoſitions of infi- 
nitely leſs value attract the eyes of our young 
people, and pleaſe a trifling age, which although 
it proſeſſes to defire amuſement only, not in- 
ſtruction ; the book that pleaſes it muſt be dog- 
matical, though the reaſoning be s116uT ; and 
thoſe mclodies which charm muſt be inen 
Jimple, not FLIMSY. Our dreſs and converſa- 
tion being of late calculated for mere THINneſs, 
we will hope ſuch faſhions may be ruT1LE, and 

thay 


* 
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that the NuGaTORY reports, empty nothings 
made on purpoſe to delight ſuch ſylph-like cha- 
raters, will fade away on approach of a new 
year, teeming as-it appears with very ſerious 
and weighty events. 


—— 


TO NULLIFY, ro AN NULL, TO DISANNULL, ro 
MAKE NULL AND VOID. 


THESE verbs ſtand in converſation chiefly 
in the place of the verb to annihilate, or ra- 
ther between that and the ſofter phraſe of to 
render ineffectual. Horatio's arguments, | ſay 
we, were rendered NULL and voir, at leaſt in 
my opinion, by what our friend Cleomenes 
urged againſt them: but no man better knows 
than he, how to NULLIFyY the diſcourſe of his 
competitor without annthilating the ſpeaker 
either in his own eyes, or thoſe of the auditors ; 
as a good legiſlator will ſee the way to aNNULL 


a ſtatute no longer uſeful or neceſſary, without 


taking away by direct annihilation all trace or 
remembrance of its former utility. The third 
verb is a favourite among the vulgar here in 
England, who miſapply it comically enough. 
I aſked the late Lord Halifax's gardener for a 
walk and ſummer-houſe JI uſed to ſee at Horton: 
% There was ſuch a walk once (replies the _ 


man), but my Lord p18ANNULLED it.” 


X | NUMB, 
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NUR, TORPID, MOTIONLESS, 


ARE not ſynonymous, becauſe they are 
mere gradations of the dreadful malady which 
ſome animals have the power of producing in 
others, given them apparently for ſelf-defence, 
as the gymnotus electricus and torpedo in par- 
ticular. The ſenſation they induce often how- 
ever comes by nature, or ſome accidental in- 
Jury done to the ſpinal marrow, which renders 
a limb firſt NB, or with ſomething like a 
half conſciouſneſs of the privation befallen it, 
which faint power of feeling goes off when 
the ſenſes become more TorPy1D ; and it ſeems 
to me that the perſon, who inſtead of quicken- 
ing his pace ſtands xOTIONLESsS in the hour of 
ſurpriſe or terror, diſcovers a fatal diſpoſition or 
tendency in the habit to thoſe diſeaſes ſo dif- 
ficult to cure and ſo melancholy to behold; 
where life ſubſiſts but to exhibit a picture of 
diſtreſs, where the animal ſurvives the man, 
and holds him up a ſhame to medicine, a DEACON 
for philoſophy. 


OBSTINATE, PERTINACIOUS, FIXED, RESOLUTE, 
STEADY, PERSEVERING, CONSTANT. 


THESE take different acceptations to agree 
with their ſubſtantives when uſed in their pro- 
per places; and even as adverbs, we ſay in ge- 
neral 


* 
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neral that a man is PERTINACIOUS in attack, 
OBSTINATE in defence of his argument; and 
ſometimes we may ſee people y1xeD in belief, 

while they are far enough from being CONSTANT 
to the practice of ſuch virtue as their faith re- 
quires. REes80LUTE ſeems a paſſive quality of 
the mind, and sr apy ſhould be ever oppoſed 
to inclination, as it ſeems to imply uprightneſs 
and inflexibility—walking right onward, with- 
out turning (as fays the ne to the right 

hand or to the leſt: | 


True, — leads to Bliſs; | 

But right afore, there is no precipice : _ | 

Fear makes wen look abde, and fo their booting mils | 
Da rpꝝEx. 


of the remaining word I find the moſt ele- 
gant example in the preface to Jacob Bryant's 
Book of Mythology.—“ We are often {ſays he), 
by the importunity of a pERSEVERING Writer, 
teaſed into an unſatisfatory compliance, and 
yield a painful aflent ; but upon cloſing the 
volume our ſeruples return, and we relapſe into 
doubts and darkneſs.” Such is not his own 
mode of convincing, however. His Treatiſe on 
the Authenticity of Scripture, and the Truth of 
our holy Religion, can find no rival nearer 
than Grotius; whilſt our Engliſh Diſſertation 
ought to be neglected by no rank or condition 
of men, who eſteem ſound learning, revere 
piety, or wiſh for clear information. | 


X 2 | TO 
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TO OBSTRUCT, TO THWART, TO HINDER, TO 
RETARD. 


THESE wth can ſcarcely ſure be thought 


ſynonymous, while daily experience ſhews us 
ſome fooliſhly officious endeavours to RETARD 


a journey, a marriage, or diſpoſition of an eſtate, 


which at laſt can perhaps only be THWARTED, 
not finally HIN DERE Dor if at length it ſhould 
remain fruſtrated for ever, thoſe who contri- 
buted to oBSTRVOT the buſineſs will have diſ- 
covered more petty malice than deep thought 
upon the ſubjet; which would inform ſuch 
reaſoners, that he who leaves an event clear of 
perplexities and difficulty is more likely to ſee 
it neglected or forgotten, than the man who 
ſtimulates paſſion by oppoſing its violence with 
feeble checks, and accelerates the rapidity of 
its current by laying weak obſtructions in its 
way. | | 


OCCASION AND OPPORTUNITY 


ARE often miſtaken for ſynonymes by ſuch 


as, being accuſtomed to think in French or in 


Italian, tranſlate into Engliſh as they ſpeak; 
and rejoicing in an OPPORTUNITY to introduce 
a phraſe with which they were before acquaint- 
ed, wait not to produce it on a proper oc A- 
- $10N: for books will but increaſe ſuch difficul- 
ties, and the ſtudy of our colloquial language 

in 

3 


I 
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in elegant and well- inſtructed ſocieties alone -- 
can ſmooth it. My chief reaſon for undertak- 
ing a work ſo needleſs to others, ſo hazard- 
ous to myſelf, was becauſe it afforded me an 
OPPORTUNITY of ſhewing my zeal in the ſer- 
vice of foreigners: for which purpdſe of being 
uſeful to them, I hourly wiſh my abilities were 
greater, having every moment OCCASION grate-_ 
fully to recolle& the pleaſant days I ſpent in 
Italy principally, where I was myſelf a ſtranger, 
and where I experienced that delicacy of atten- 
tion and evident defire to be pleaſed with all I 
ſaid, which ingratitude herſelf would find it 
difficult to forget, while one ſpark of ſelf-love. 
yet remained unextinguiſhed in her boſom, Wor 


2 


OFFICIOUS, FORWARD TO RENDER UNDESIRED 
SERVICES,. IMPORTUNATELY KIND, = 
TROUBLESOME. 


THE firſt word here is commonly: uſed in 
a bad ſenſe certainly, and ſo Johnſon under- 
ſtood it in his Dictionary; yet we find him 
many years after conſidering it more tenderly, 


when ſpeaking of a dead dependant whom he 
loved, he ſays, 


Well tried through many a bs year, 
See Levett to the grave deſcend ;j 
_ Opriciovs, innocent, fincere, 


Of every friendleſs name the friend, 


Johnſon 
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Johnſon, indeed, always thinking neglect the 
worſt misfortune that could befall a man, look- 
ed on a character of this deſcription with leſs 
averſion than I do, who am apt to think that 
among the petty peſts of ſociety, after a weak 
foe comes an OFFIS IOVus friend who, like the 
man in Theophraſtus, holds his acquaintance 
by the button to entreat his care for his own 


ſter's health, till the cauſe is loſt which he was 


going to defend—who crams your ſick children 
with cake, advifes immediate inoculation, and 
fetches in the ſurgeon himfelf, that the buſineſs 


may not be delayed—who hurries people into 


marriage before the ſettlements are drawn, ad- 
viſing them not to put off their happineſs, but 
ſteal a wedding while the old folks are confult- 
ing, &c.—who proclaims a bankruptcy which 
might have been prevented, and gives you no- 
tice to fave what you have in his hands, by tak- 
ing up goods inſtead of 'caſh—who, in his zeal 
for the reconciliation of his two beſt friends, 


traps them into a ſudden meeting, ſhuts them 


into a room together before their reſentment is 
cooled, crying, Nom kiſs and be friends, you 
honeſt dogs, do; and ſtands amazed to hear in 
an hour's time that they have cut each other's 


throat. Theſe men deſerve a rougher appella- 


tion than TROVBLESOME : yet tis the ſcourge 
of their acquaintance to be obliged now and 
then to look civil upon and even to Man them 
for their 1MPORTUNATE KINDNESS ; — while, 
FORWARD TO RENDER UNDESTRED SERYICES 
—ſfuch 
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—ſuch they pre tend to think them—fellows of 


this deſcription fit at home wondering at the 
world's ingratitude, when every houſe which has 
common ſenſe within its walls ſhuts them out at 
the gate. 


 ORATORY, ELOQUENCE, RHETORICK, 


TO curſory readers theſe words may poſſibly 
ſeem to approach nearer to ſynonymy than they 
will be found to do on cloſer inſpection and 
ſeverer ſcrutiny. Each term looks back perpe- 
tually to its derivation ; and the firſt of them i 18 
even in our common talk naturally applied to 
him who ſolicits, requeſts, beſeeches, pleading 
ſome cauſe of the helpleſs or diſtreſſed, with 
ELOQUENCE of addreſs and ſkill in xyutTORI CK. 
The original ſenſe, as uſed in our courts of chan- 
cery, when the perſon ſupplicating is ſtyled 
your ORATOR or ORATRIX, hes ſtill concealed 
under our colloquial language, and we yield the 
palm of oxaToRrY to him who beſt knows the 
arts of perſuaſion. For Warwick is a fubtle 
ORATOR, ſays one who fears his powers of en- 
treaty, in Shakeſpeare's Henry the Sixth; whilſt 
ELOQUENCE implies more properly a plenitude 
of words, and adroitneſs in arranging them, with 
a ſweet voice and pleaſing volubility of utter- 


ance. Without all theſe tis difficult to ſhine 
as a perfect RHETORICIAN though I have ſeen 


Gilent « ORATORY more capable of touching our 
hearts 


_— = —— — — G 
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hearts than any tropes or figures—aye, or than 
all the graces of neat articulation, added to all 
the ſcience of RHETORICK. As proof of this, 
who would not rather chooſe Mrs. Siddons to 
plead a cauſe for immediate pardon from one's 
ſovereign than Sheridan or Fox? Phraſeology 
is confounded and invention frozen before the 
genuine expreſſion of a. throbbing heart; and 
Quintihan ſaid truly, that to ſpeak well we muſt 
feel ſincerely. This was in caſes of ORATORx, 
however. EroaueNce is ſhewn in deſcription 
chiefly; and though it does not ſet the place 
deſcribed before your eyes more exactly than 
leſs ornamented diſcourſe would have done, it 
gives a momentary exaltation and delight to the 
mind, calls round a pleaſing train of imagery, 
and furniſhes elegant ideas for future combina- 
tion. 

I have a friend particularly eminent in ſuch 
powers of charming her audience; who, altho' 
they leave her ſociety more dazzled perhaps than 
inſtructed, find perpetual ſources of entertain- 
ment by reflecting on the ſcenes ſo ſweetly 
brought before their view, 1n words ſo choice 
and well adapted, yet poured forth with fluency 
which knows not, and copiouſneſs which needs 
not hefitation. When ſhe reads this, however, 
Mrs. P—— will acknowledge that the very rules 


and terms of RHETORICK are unknown to her, 
ſo great is the diſtance between our candidates 
for ſynonymy. Tis in the Houſe of Commons 
we muſt ſeek inverſion and prolepſis, every 


figure 
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figure of the art, employed with all thi fkcill of 
thoſe who ſeek to baffle where they ſcarcely 
mean to convince or where, convinced alrea- 
dy, they mean to maintain the ſide they have 
choſen to ſupport, in defiance of the champions 
oppoſite, to whdſe triumph they wiſh not to bear 
witneſs. Here o0RaTORY has no place, accord- 
ing to Dr. Johnſon ; who ſaid, no man was ever 
perſuaded to give a vote contrary to what he 
intended in the morning, by any arguments, or 
any ELOQUENCE heard within thoſe walls. He 
ſaid too, that no preacher, however - popu- 
lar, ever prevalled on one of the congregation 
to give more at a charity ſermon than he had 
reſolved on at leaving home. Theſe poſi. 
tions may be true; yet is ORATORY a charming 
thing, £LoaveNce a fine thing, and RRE TO- 
RICK a great thing—for it compriſes them both. 


ORDER, METHOD, REGULATION, ARRANGE= 
MEN r. 

THAT theſe words were or were not ſyno- 
nymous might have been always doubtful ; that 
the qualities they deſcribe are neceſſary to ſoci- 
ety, remained uncontroverted till a very ſhort 
time ago. Truth is, that in every aRRANGE- 
MENT there muſt be METHOD, and to obtain 
ORDER We mult begin by REGULATION. For 
although it was well aſſerted in an admirable 
ſermon preached at one of our great London 


churches, 


various ORDERS, and METHODIZED the beauti- 


<P a 
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ehurches, and printed at the requeſt of an aſ- 


ſociating committee, that equalization was a 
thing impoſſible, and that whenever the attempt 
is made, fatal will be the conſequences ; but the 
event muſt always be the ſame; becauſe agita- 
tion cannot alter the nature of fluids or their 
| Tpectfic gravity—when the agitation has ceaſed, 
ſays this excellent writer, the true level of each 
will be found Some experiments militating 
againſt this apparently certain poſition prompt 
my fears, leſt in moral as in natural philoſophy, 
there is more danger of ſome parts being de- 
voured by the reſt, than this author ſeems to 
apprehend. Yet tis well known that one ounce 
of camphor will be ſo diſſolved and apparently 
ſo annjhilated, that neither ſcent, nor taſte, nor 
alteration of tranſparency can be found in the 
phial, if grated into an ounce of alcohol; *tis 


likewiſe known, that by addition of ſome fair 
clean water the camphor ſhall again be diſen- 
gaged from the ſpirit, and riſe to the ſurface 
once more, white, ſolid, perfect, without dimi- 
nution of its weight, ſmell, or medical efficacy 
from the experiment, | 

Things have, I fear, a natural tendency to re- 


lapſe into that chaotic ſtate whence. they were 


called forth by the voice of God, for the com- 


fort and advantage of his reaſoning creatures; 
and. when they impiouſly reject thoſe, comforts 


and deny thoſe advantages, one trembles leſt 
the Wok p which ſeparated the confuſion. into 


ful 
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dul ARRANGEMENT, ſhould by, repeated inſults 
be provoked to withdraw the inſpiring e 
at an of which, 


When Nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay, 
And could not heave her head; 
The tuneful voice was heard on high, 
Ariſe, ye more than dead! R 
'Then hot, and cold, and moiſt, and dry, 
In-orDER to their ſtations leap, — > | 
And muſick's pow'r obey. Davptx. 


When God in wrath no longer ſends his 
grace among mankind, we fee them ſoon de- 
generate into much worſe than beaſts. Nature's 
limits are quickly leaped over, when the curb 
of religious worſhip is flung afide: as our cool 
camphor'is no longer found where the mcalef- 
cent furor prevails over every particle, and 
melts it undiſtinguiſhed in the general maſs. 
There would it lie eternally, if the clear ele- 
ment was not once more thrown in, to prove 
thoſe powers of reſuſcitation which only can 
belong to purity immaculate. Loſs of oaDER 
in the ARRANGEMENAS of civil ſociety would 
produce, may does produce, the moſt fatal of 
all conſequences; while rewards for induſtry 
and excitements to honourable actions are no 
more; the very words Loſs and Gain, Vir- 
tue and Vice, muſt be eraſed from our new 
vocabulary, and Dante's Inſcription on the 
Gates of Hell ſet in their place; for where 


all 


i 
* 
% 
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all are equal within, " theſe words do well 
without : $5 Long * 
Laſciate ogni ſperanza voi ch' entratę. 
Leave Hope behind, all you who enter here. 


— — 


ORNAMENT, EMBELLISHMENT, DRCORATION. 


MUNDITTIS capimur, ſays Ovid; and our 
ſtera philoſopher Johnſon confeſſed that the 
world was a pill no mortal could endure with- 
out gilding. Let then life's theatre enjoy its due 
DECORATIONS, nor hope that any acting will 
make 1t ſupportable without them : for although 
every ORNAMENT does not contribute towards 
the EMBELISHMENT of that which it is deſtined 
to adorn, we ſhould attribute the failure to un- 
ſkilfulneſs—remembering that the words are not 
ſtrictly ſynonymous, and that Pope ſaid wiſely, 


Even in an ORNAMENT its place remark, 
Nor in an hermitage ſet Doctor Clarke, 


Neither of the other ſubſtantives would here 
have expreſſed the poet's meaning; becauſe 
ſetting the ſtatue of a courtier in a hermitage, 
or lone cell devoted to retirement and ſolitary 
ſpeculation, was a manifeſt breach of »zcorvum, 
whence the laſt word upon the liſt takes its 
derivation—and as EMBELLISHMENT of the 
Queen's garden was the purpoſe aimed at, Pope 


reaſonably enough rallies the awkward diſplay 


of ORNAMENT, Where nothing was made more 


beautiful 


> ; 
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beautiful by the addition. To pxcor ATE, life 
however with honours, orders, titles, and ſhews 
of well regulated feſtivity, has ever been ac- 
counted politic and rational ; nor can 1 think 
thoſe individuals either wiſe or good who ſeek 
ſo ſedulouſly to level all diſtinctions, to deſtroy 
all the oRNAMENTs of life, and reduce man to 
his primeval ſtate of ſavage hunger and unfeel- 
ing ferocity. Such ſpirit of returning to a fitua- 
tion long eſcaped from argues no philoſophic 
vigour in this age, but rather exhibits ſomewhat 
of ſenile debility. The ſerpent's tail here comes 
too near the mouth; and when original notions 
ſpun out to thinneſs, or ſicklied over by dotage, 
diſcover a diſpoſition of reverting weakly to the . 
firſt colour, tis a bad fign indeed: an ugly 
ſymptom, proving the world's old age, and con- 
ſequent tendency of going back to babyhood ; 
imitating as the year does at fall of the leaf that 
ſhed of bloſſoms which precedes the ſpring. 
Oh! let us ſtill beware a wintry ſun, whoſe 
oblique rays but ſerve to dazzle and confound 


our ſight, and never riſes high enough to warm 
or cheer us! | 


ORTHODOXY, SOUNDNESS OF OPINION, NO 
HERETICAL, 


THE firſt of theſe only expreſſes i in a word 
what the others explain periphraſtically, and 
is become : a word much out of faſhion, as is 


the 
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the quality underſtood by it: nor can ] gueſs 
where foreigners could ever have heard it _ 
named, among good company, had not the late 
attempts againſt its very exiſtence forced it into 
notice. Swift ſhould have faid concerning 
ORTHODOXY that which he predicated not fo 
truly of Religion herſelf—that ſhe reſembled a 
foot-ball left in the dirt neglected, till ſome 
one kicking it began the game, which often- 
times was carried on with hazard to the players 
lives, when once well entered. This is all admi- 
rably expreſſed with regard to religious or- 
vo; while the true worſhip of God may well 
reſide in the heart, and the four firſt command- 
ments be devoutly obeyed, yet eſcape man's 
obſervation of our conduct: for myſtic piety 
confers with heaven, little diſturbed by contro- 
verſial reaſoning ; but Church Eftabliſhment is 
in its own nature a cauſe of public concern, and 
if good order is to be preſerved, and Eceleſiaſti- 
cal Authority, ordained by God himſelf—let us 
reſolve to maintam ORTHODOXY, and keep 
 HERETICAL OPINIONS from being publicly 
broached among us, by every means conſiſtent 
with Chriſtian charity—of which it is a branch 
to preſerve our youth from being tainted with 
a defire of diſputing or deriding holy ordi- 
nances, long complied with by their betters, 


after examinations which the preſent contemners , 


of them have I truſt ſcarce time or ſcholarſhip 
enough to inveſtigate before they throw them 
ade. Long indeed has our old Anglican epiſ- 

copalian 
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copalian church ſtood like the rock among the 
rapids of Niagara, increafing in fize and ſtrength 
from every effort to overturn it: and although 
for that purpoſe fanaticiſm ſhould for a while 
co-operate with. infidelity, long will it yet re- 
main, ſpite of the plan which Mr. Burke diſ- 
covered before its open avowal--the regular 
and not ill-laid plan, invented latterly by French 
philoſophers, for deſtroying the Chriſtian reli- 
gion in this quarter of the globe—defiring, as 
we now plainly ſee they do, to leave the church 
of Chriſt a lifeleſs clay, a caput mortuum, or at 
beſt, like their own hapleſs prince, a ſine nomine 
corþus—torn by the tiger, drawn dry by the 
weaſel, and preyed upon when putrid by buzzing 
muſquitoes, non-deſcripts in pigmy voracity. 


, 


OSTENTATION, PRIDE, VANITY, SELF». 
*  SUFFICIENCY, 


CAN ſcarcely be called in a ſtrict ſenſe 
ſynonymous; if one may ſay with truth; as 
ſure tis eaſy, that though a man ſhall be well- 
bred enough ſincerely to deſpiſe the making 
empty OSTENTATION of his talents, he may 
nevertheleſs feel ſecret complacency, and even 
PRIDE in them, which oppoſition from an equal, 
or any other well-managed colliſion, will infal- 
libly force out, with unequivocal marks of that 
laſt-named quality's conſtant. reſidence in his 
heart; while boyiſh vanity often prompts 

people 
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people of much meaner abilities to attract no- 


tice in converſation, from ill-underſtood para- 
doxes, &c. till they have been clearly»ſhewn - 
how 8ELF-SUFFICIENCY forms deeper reſent- 
ment almoſt in every breaſt than even ſerious 
injuries by fraud or force; and that it is the 


| peculiar province of good breeding to reſtrain 


thoſe violent attacks it makes upon one's peace, 
and upon what the French emphatically call a 
man's amour-propre. Other examples might be 
given of theſe offenſive diſpoſitions ; for we re- 
fuſe to ſalute an inferior through PRIDE I be- 
heve, and meanly ſolicit attention from people 


of higher rank out of pure fimple vanirtr: 


but gayer os8TENTATION diſplays her preten- 
fions to notice with abſurd pomp, while brutal 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY deſpiſing help, and hooting 
away inſtruction, groſsly aſſumes that which the 
reſt are courting, and, {tiff in braſſy impudence, 
thruſts all aſide, ſeizes the firſt poſt, and keeps 
it till kicked out. 

The different cures for theſe different diſeaſes 
of the mind point out their various pathognomic 
ſymptoms—as in corporeal maladies, the mark- 
ing ſymptom points out the mode of cure; for 
OSTENTATION Will ever be beſt extinguiſhed 
by ridicule, and RIDE by mortification. Va- 
NITY, light in her own nature, takes wing im- 


mediately at the firſt fight of contempt, or even 
neglect; while 8E£LF-8UFFICIENCY OWNS NO con- 


futation but a cudgel. Doctor Young ſays 
prettily, That the vain man is a beggar of 
admiration— 


”. 
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admiration—Now to be a beggar, adds' he; is 
no creditable profeſſion; yet is he more noble 


who begs bread, than he who begs a bow, for 
the bread is more worth. Theophraſtus mean- 
time, than whom no man ſeems more deeply to 
have penetrated the receſſes of the human heart, 


gave the world, three- thouſand years ago al- 
moſt, the ſketch of an os8TENTAT10Us Charac- 


ter, very happily, when he ſays, that to ſhow 


all Athens how he had ſacrificed an ox that 
day, his hero ſtuck up the creature's head and 


| horns upon the front of his houſe, that no paſſer 


by might miſs ſeeing it, or fail to witneſs his 
opulence and piety. I have, however, ſeen this 


inſtance of folly. ſurpaſſed by an acquaintance 


of my own, whoſe osTENTATION, combined 
with vanity and lying, prompted him to pur- 
chaſe pea-hulls of the great ſruiterers early in 
April, at eighteen-pence the - baſket, only to 
fling before his door, that thoſe who paſſed 
through Parliament Street to the Houſe of 
Commons might be led to think he had been 
eating green peas at a guinea the pint—ele- 
gancies he very wiſely avoided, as he was in 
his own perſon neither a profuſe man nox an 
epicure, though for the ſake of being admired by 


ſuch characters he wiſhed to be thought both. 


- 


— 


TO OVERREACH, TO CHEAT, "TO DEFRAUD, 10 
DECEIVE, TO TRICK. | 


THESE verbs, though almoſt equally dif- _ 


crottable, are not for that reaſon wholly fy- 
- Y nonymous, 
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n6nymous, while a man ſometimes DEFRAVDS, 


who never for a moment DECETIVED one: and 


the Juggler that curtars our ſenſes, only, but 
that with neatneſs of finger well called leger- 
de- main, is eaſily ovExREACTED the very next 


morning at market, by ſome of the ſpectators 


whom he TrIcxteD the night before, getting 
their money from one hand, or one pocket, 
to the other, without their own W or 
conſent. | 
Ihe ftory of Decius and Alcander is the com- 
pleteſt extant, I believe, to the purpoſe of keep- 
ing the firſt of theſe words clear of all the reſt.— 
Here is a ſummary of it given from memory: 
Decius then, a man of great figure, that had 
large commiſſions for ſugar from abroad, treats 
with Alcander a Weſt India merchant : both 
underſtand the market, yet cannot quickly 
agree, as Decius, being a man of fubſtance, 
thought reaſonably that no one ought to buy 
cheaper than himſelf, and Alcander not want- 
ing money had certainly a right to ſtand for his 
price. While they talk on, however, Alcan- 


der's ſervant brings him a letter, informing him 


of a much larger quantity of fagars coming 
over than was before expected. Atcander now 
wiſhed for nothing better than to fell at Decins's 
price, before the news was known ; but fearing 
to appear precipitate, drops the diſcourſe, and, 
commending the weather, artfully propoſes they 
ſhould enjoy it together at his country ſeat. 

The affair happening on a Saturday early in 
M6 | May, 
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May, Decius accepts the invitation, and away 
they drive in Alcander's coach, agreeing to re- 
turn on Tueſday morning to London. 

Meanwhile Decius, riding out upon an eaſy 
pad of his friend's to get him an appetite for 
Monday's dinner, meets a gentleman who tells 
kim the Barbadoes fleet was all deſtroyed by 
& ſtorm; and adds, that before he left 15 city 
that in Going Togars were rifing apace, and that 
25 per cent. at leaſt would be the advance by 
*change time. 

Decius now returns, and reſtinies the dil. 
courſe which Alcander was moſt defirous to 
bring forward: and however eager one was to 
buy, the other felt no leſs paſſionate defire td 
ſell —weary alike too of counterfeiting indif- 
ference, Decius, the moment dinner was re- 
moved, throwing a guinea gayly on the table, 
ſtruck the bargain at Alcander's price, 483 
gained next morning 200l. by his ſugars. 

Here was no CHEATING, DO DEFRAUDING; 
yet Alcander, While he ſtrove” to oVERREACH 
his neighbour, was paid in his own coih, 

There is a phraſe congenial to ſouls like thele, 
and uſed too often ; taking a man 1 is the ex- 


preſſion : I only wr it that it may be Ivoided. 
for ever. 


12 par; 


\ 


- 
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PACE, STEP, GAIT, MARCH, WALK, 


Come, but keep thy wonted ſtate, 
With even sFr, and mufing Gait, 


Says Milton in his Penſeroſo; and in ſuch ſenſe 
theſe words are colloquially uſed too, for they, 
though apparently, are not in ſtrictneſs ſyno- 
nymous. The firſt is always applied to brutes, 
and the horſe upon ſale is commended for do- 
ing his yaces well, whilſt the boarding-ſchoot 
miſs receives praiſe for the elegance of her 
GAIT. The $sTep of a bare attracts our 
applauſe ; ; but the ſoldier's firm mazcn calls 
for our eſteem, and connects with ideas of dig- 
nity, courage, every ſource of the ſublime. 
The haſty wark of a penny-poſtman, or the 
ſolemn walk at a funeral proceſſion, is ap- 

propriated to the laſt word upon the liſt : 


And by her graceful war x the queen of love was known. 


I recolle& but one paſſage where yace is 
made poetical, and that is in Hawkeſworth's 
beautiful Ode 12 Life, where the ſhadows 


riſe— 


Age! my future ſelf I trace, 
Stealing ſlow with feeble react ; 
Bending with diſeaſe and cares, 
All the load of life he bears. 


VE: 
While Pope's famous triplet places the fourth 
word upon our catalogue in the moſt happy 
light, when he ſays ſo truly, that 


Waller 
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Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join © 
The varying verſe, the full reſounding line, | 
The long majeſtic xazcH, and energy divine. 


PAIR, COUPLE, BRACE, 


ALL mean two of one fort, yet ei 
Pak deemed true ſynonymes, while ſuch arbi- 
_ rary modes of uſing them prevail. A AIR 


of eggs, or a court of coach-horſes, would 


be ridiculous ; and though eyery Engliſh gen- 
tleman, ſportſman, lady or ſervant, in our king's 
dominion, naturally calls two carp, two phea- 
ſants, or two grey-hounds, a BRACE; yet fe- 


reigners muſt be told ſuch trifles, or they never 
can learn them; becauſe a PA of ducks, and 


a COUPLE of e is equally common 


and regular.—Italians are as arbitrary; they 
ſay un par Puovi in familiar talk; and though 
Hitle diſpoſed to laugh at fach miſtakes, 1 
truſt a Roman Abate would ſcarce keep his 
countenance, if he heard one call the couple 


of eggs brought up for one's {upper at an inn 


una bella copia, 


CEE 3 . 


PARTICULAR, PECULIAR, SINGULAR, 


APPEAR ſynonymous adjectives adverbial- 
iy uſed, yet can ſcarcely be rated ſuch upon 
cloſe inveſtigation. We fay that Timon is a 
SINGULAR fellow, nice in his ſelection of inti- 

; | mates, 
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mates, but, firmly attachgd-to.thoſe he has once 


choſen, and oddly. reſolute to believe nothing 
in their disfavour, though the accuſations may 


be ſupported by proofs undeniable to the reſt of 
mankind. He adheres with equally inſtinctive 
cloſeneſs, however, to a faſhion as he does to 


a friend, and by ſo doing gives himſelf a mighty 
"FARTICULAR appearance in his manners and 


dreſs, which locks like the date of the year 


1759 upon his back, and ſets the boys and girls 
o laughing very little to his concern; for 
having a conſciouſneſs preuriak to himſelf 
that he is not deſpicahle, he has no notion 
how completely he is deſpiſed by perſons, whoſe 
approbation greater men than Timon are con- 
tented to court at the expence of things eſſential 
to their true happineſs. 


PARTS, POWERS, MENTAL QUALITIES, Accu 


RLISHMENTS, TALENTS, GENIUS, 
FACULTIES QF MIND. - 


DOCTOR Jonxgow always ſaid there Was a 
ſex in words; if ſo, the firſt of theſe has be- 


longed by cuſtom immemorial to the men, the 


third of them to the ladies. By a, man of 
PARTS however, or a woman of ACCOMPLISH=- 


MENTS, is not meant one whoſe, powerful and 
qvertuling oENZus impels bim to, the, exerciſe 
af apy, particular art or ſcience, Hexſchs/,or Sid. 
d. Na; ſuch a. deſcription Kan be late. 1 
oO 


. 
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of Huntingdon, or celebrated ducheſs of Queenſ- 


berry; and whilſt. I would give Burke and 


Johnſon as examples of great and general 


POWERS, I would inſtance Elizabeth as a per- 
{on poſſeſſed of peculiar TazznTs: for govern- 
ment in her day, as the late Lord Chatham in 
his; and fay, that John duke of Marlborough: 


had prodigious TaLENTs for war, while Frede- 


rick the Third of Pruſſia felt the military o- 


virus. Truth is, whoever lives in the happy 
poſſeſſion of great MENTAL QUALITIES may, 


by turning every FACULTY OF HIS MIND to one 
ſet purpoſe, form by degrees that which we call 


a TALENT for ſome particular ſcience, art, or 
fludy; and I doubt nat but Mr. Pope might 


have been as good an aſtronomer or chymiſt as 


ever: he. was a poet; ſo might Metaſtaſio proba- 
bly, had they concentrated their powers, and 
faſtened. them on at branch of knowledge in- 
ſtead of the baugh they choſe; while Shake- 


ſpeare, Arioſto, Handel, Ferguſon, muſt have: 
been what. they were, and that of neceſſity: - 
their GENIUS: was too PI for them to ſtop 


or turn. 


PARTY, DIVISION IN THE STATE, FACTION. 


THESE cannot be ſuppoſed naturally and 


neceſſarily ſynonymous, whilſt each PART in 
its turn calls the oppoſite one a yAcTION, with 
intent to diſgrace it in the eye of ſuch as lament 
(Oe DIVISIONS: IN A STATE Which force them 


into 
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into the liſts on either fide. + When England 


was rent with commotions in the latter end of 
king Charles the Firſt's reign, the firſt appella- 
tive of ſcorn was thrown by thoſe who flocked 
round the royal ſtandard at their republican-op- 
ponents, whom the cavaliers now firſt called 
round head, from their manner of wearing the 
hair cut ſhort, or at moſt curled in one row 


about the neek behind; and *tis obſervable, 
the rigid Proteſtants of Germany ſtill hope ſome 
merit may be claimed by being feen out of 


powder with ſleek round heads, and for the moſt 


part a bright braſs eomb ſtuck behind, while. 


geatlemen in Italy and Spain are yet going by 


the name of cavalier; ſince the holy war, to 


which ey went on horſeback, while plebeians 
walked on foot. But a new diſtinction ſoon 
broke out in Britain, where the laſt-mentioned 
called themſelves petitioners, and the loyaliſts, 
abhorrers, from their repeated expreſſions of 
the abkorrence they felt againſt men who diſ- 
turbed their ſovereign's and the public's tran- 
quillity. Into the abufive names of whig and 
tory however all others ſoon dropped, and by 
theſe names the ariſtocrates and democrates of 
our country have till now been known. Of 
theſe Rapin ſays, © The moderate tories are the 
true Engliſnmen have frequently ſaved the 
ſtate, and will ſave it again (prophetic may his 
words prove!) whenever it ſhall be in danger 
either of deſpotiſm from the efforts of the very 


violent tories, or of republicaniſm from the very 


violent 
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violent bi for,” continues he, 4 the mo- 
derate ſtate-whigs wiſh little more than to main- 
tain with unremitted attention the privileges of 
parliament, and only lean in every diſpute to 
the popular ide; while the tories watch with 
equal care over the royal prerogative, regardful 
of its rights and jealous of its infringements. 
Epiſcopalians and puritans in like manner ſof- 
tened down their diſtinctions, and were beſt 
| known in the ſucceeding reigns by name of high 
and low churchmen ; the firſt being moſt ſtre- 
nuous to ſupport the hierarchy ; the ſecond, vi- 
gilant to prevent any ſtretch of -ecclefiaſtical 
power.” Till theſe unhappy times, however, 
anarchiſts profeſſedly ſo called were never heard 
of in any church or ſtate. Lord Bolingbroke, 
who will not be fuſpeRed eaſily I imagine of 
an hypocritical regard for our holy religion, 
ſays in this manner: Some men there are, 
the peſts of ſociety I think them, who take eve- 
ry opportunity of declaiming againſt that church 
eſtabliſhment which is received in Britain; and 
juſt ſo the other men of whom I have been 
ſpeaking, affect a kindneſs for liberty. in gene- 
ral, but diſlike ſo much the ſyſtem of liberty 
eſtabliſhed here, that they are inceſſant in their 
endeavours to puzzle the plaineſt thing in the 
world, and to refine and diſtinguiſh away the 
life and ſtrength of our conſtitution in favour of 
the little preſent momentary turns which. they 
are retained to ſerve. And what would be the 
conſequence I would know, if their endeavours 
ſhould 
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mould ſncceed? I: am perſuaded, continues 
he, „that the great politicians, divines, phi - 
loſophers, and lawyera, whe exert them, have 
not yet prepared and agreed upon the plans of a 


new. religion, and of new. conſtitutions: in church 


and ſtate. We: ſhould: find ourſelves therefore 
without any form: of religion, or any civil go- 


vernment. The firſt ſet of theſe miſſionaries 


would haſten to remove all reſtraints of religion 
ſrom the governed, and the latter ſet would re- 

move or render ineffectual all the limitations 
and controuls which liberty has preſcribed. ta 
thoſe that govern, and thus disjoint the whole 
frame of our conſtitution. Entire diſſolution of 


manners, confuſion, anarchy, or at beſt abſolute 


monarchy, muſt follow; for it is probable that 
in a ſtate like this, amidſt ſuch: a rout of law-- 
leſs. ſavages, men would: chooſe that govern- 
ment, rather than: no government at all“ Thus 
far the elegant and ſpirited diſſertation upon 
PARTIBS. bears teſtimony to a, neceſſity for reli- 
gious and civil ſubordination, in theſe days. 
openly denied and combated, to the terror of 
every ſect, che aſtoniſhment of every party. 
Againſt the preſent va aT10N, then, let all mo- 
di fications of chriſtianity and civilization haſten 
to unite; when even this: laſt quoted infidel- 
would, were he now alive, lend his aſſiſtanoe 
to eruſn theſe profeſſors of atheiſm and violence, 
theſe traitors to human kind, who under a ſhow: 
of regard rob them of their deareſt rights, and; 
render the royal, the parental, the marital au- 


thority 
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thority—for each is connected with the ghar | 
2 jeſt for fools, a ſhadow of a ſhade, 


 PHILAN'THROPY, CHARITY, BENEFICENCE, 
© GENEROSITY, BENEVOLENCE, 
KINDNES6, FRIENDSHIP, 


ARE not I believe exatly ſynonymous. 
For ever ſeparate, yet for ever near, will a welt 
inſtructed foreigner find them after long reſi- 
dence in this nation, ſo juſtly celebrated for its 
GENEROSITY, yet knowing little of the joys. of 
E-RIENDSHIP—a word: now proſtituted to politi- 
cal purpoſes; while thoſe perſons are by ſome 
new perverſion of language ſtyled PRIENDS of 
the people, who ſeek. with more than uſual dili- 
gence to ruin and miſlead them—luring them 
forward to deſtroy that nobility: they may now 
reaſonably hope, by deſerving, to obtain; and 
pull-down thoſe. limits. of. civilized life, which 
like the hars in muſic make all the harmony of 
compoſition. The comfort is, our highly-en- 
lightened populace ſee and. condemn their falſe- 
hood; nor will be duped by ſuch apparent 
ſhews of BENEVOLENCE in their deluders, whilſt 
all their tables afford talk of perpetual cenſure, 
eternal deriſion, accompanied with ſtrong de- 
ſire of derogating from each exalted character, 
and giving hints for defamation even of. thoſe 
individuals the very cenſurers would ſcarce be 
unwilling to aſſiſt, were they ſuffering pecuniary 
diſtreſs. 


But 
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although our age and country ſtand fore- 
moſt in the ranks of BENEFICENCE, Of which 


| our hoſpitals, priſons, and ſubſcriptions for 


almſgiving, afford undeniable and exemplary 
proots ; the preſent times are as certainly unfa- 
vourable to FRLENDSH;P, which like the tube- 
roſe diffuſes its ſweets moſt powerfully in a room; 


and, breathing freeſt in a cloſer air, delights to 


perfume domeſtic apartments, deſtined for the 
comforts of ſocial life; while the more liberal 
koneyſuckle ſcatters its fragrance indiſcrimi- 
nately on paſſers by, like modern PHILAN-» 
THROPISTS, Who ſo extend their undiſcerning 
KINDNESS to every colour, every character, 
every deſcription of men, they ſeem to loye the 
human race, not only 24 their faults, but, as 
ladies ſometimes are loved—even for their 
faults. Meantime that high-principled, that 


Chriſtian virtue HARITVY, that pure love of 


God and obedience to his will, that defire of 
pleafing him which emanates in tender care of 
his creatures, that gentle ſpirit vaunting not it- 
ſelf, thinking no evil, enduring all things, and 
ſeeking not her own, ſeems to have been the 
growth of a neighbouring nation, where the 
poſſeſſor of ſuch ſaint- like excellence was com- 
plimented by our countrymen, as well as his 
own, with the titles of ideot, dolt, aſs, &c. 
We fools accounted his life madneſ but“ Wiſ⸗ 
dom will atlength be juſtified of her children; 
for whilſt his ſubjects claſſed him among the 
vileſt of bis ſpecies, living and dying rated him 

| among 
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among ſach; they exalted to the rank of heroes 
and of demi-deities, Mirabeau, Voltaire, &c. 
only for having exceeded their competitors in 
zeal and ability to diſſeminate the poiſon of in- 
fidelity, and its ſubſequent, nay its conſequent -- 
vices—ſtrife, murder, rebellion, farricide: 


FY — * 


— 


piouvs, RELIGIOUS, DEVOUT. _ 


THOSE words are certainly in their com- 
mon acceptation very ſtrongly allied: it does 
not, however, ſtrike me that they are actually 
ſynonymous; becauſe the ſecond in particular 
conveys ideas of a man wholly ſecluded from 
external cares, in order that he may attend 
more cloſely to the duties of RRLIGION; yet a 
long reſidence in countries attached to the 
church of Rome, will now and then exhibit a 
RELIGIEUX who is neither PIOUS nor DEVOUT. 
I mean not the empty common-place of ſneer- 
ing at RELIGIOUS orders, which were originally 
inſtituted with good though miſtaken intentions, 
which have been corrupted doubtlefs to a me- 
lancholy ſtate of deviation from what was at 
| firſt inſtituted in each, and which are now go- 
ing to be deſtroyed without any good that I can 
ſee. mingled in the project for deſtroying them. 
A man may be however a good and uſeful 
member of many ſuch an order, without any 
exemplary PIETY Or DEVOTION, if he adhere 
ſtrictly to the rules, attend the RELIGTOUS 


functions 
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functions with decent and unremitted punctu- 
ality at their ſtated times, and ſet a, good exath- 
ple of regular and ſteady behaviour in a perſon 
addicted to ſtudy and eminent for learning; 
while myſtic and enthuſiaſtic pIETY often 
blazes up to a greater height among Proteſtants, 
who being leſs reſtrained by ritual obligation 
than Romaniſts are, follow fanatic zeal, when 
once in fight of it, with a degree of headſtrong 
violence no church eſtabliſhment encourages, 
or would willingly permit. Witneſs the frantic 
warmth of fancy allowed in each other by the 
followers of Emanuel Swedenborg, whoſe empty 
heads imagine their founder worthy of being 
not called among the angels only, but of being 
- found capable of being uſeful to them as an 
inſtructor; while nothing can run further from 
PIOUS awe, that fears ſtill to offend, than ſuch 
vain and arrogant pretenſions. 

The truly prvour man diſclaims them: 
humble in his heart, and firm in his conduct, 
he fights or trades, or braves the elements by 
ſea, or adminiſters juftice at home, or ſearches 
deep the ſtores of hidden knowledge, or ſweetens 
that knowledge by poetic numbers, according 
as his mode of life requires—uſing his talent to 
the glory of God, and pEvoTING all his powers 
to his ſervice—He neither ſhuns the world nor 
ſeeks it, but as a means of his ſalvation ; by 
uſing, not abuſing Chriſtian liberty He im- 
poſes on himſelf no new duties of a REIIGIOUS 
life profe . neither ſhrinks into a mere re- 

cluſe, 
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eluſe, nor flames up into a myſtical and madly 
PIOUS intruder of his notrons on mankind ; but, 
Charitable to all, defires to affiſt, and not eon- 
demn, his eee in the true Chriſ- 
tian cauſe. 

Were I to place the name of Hutton under 
this picture, he would be offended; but I may 
tell my readers how one of his female miſſiona- 
ries for North America replied to Doctor John- 
fon, who aſking if ſhe was not fearfal of her 

health in thoſe cold countries, received for an- 
fwer, Why, Sir, I am DbrvorEp to the fervice 
of my Saviour; and whether that may be beſt 
and moſt uſefully carried on here, or on the 
coaſt of Labrador, 'tis Mr. Hutton buſmeſs to 
fettle—I will do my part either in a brick-houfe 
or a ſnow-houſe, with equal alacrity—for you 
know tis the ſame thing with N to my or. 
oul. 
a This was a dEVouT woman, of which fort I 
know not how many will be found; but the 
precurſor of our Lord preached no oder doc- 
trine than this. Ie did not bid the ſoldiers quit 
their profeſſions, nor tell them at their orna- 
ments were dipt in blood: he only commanded 
them to do no violence, but reſt coftented with 
their wages, I remember. He did not; as it 
appears, confider even the publicans' calling as 
neceſſarily deſtructive of 7heir ſalvation who 
purſued it, but enjoined them * to exact no 
more than was appointed.” He treated not any 
benourable deſignations of life as profane, but 
taught 
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taught repentance of our ſins, not of our ſitua- 
tions in this world—where St. Paul likewiſe, 
who was the follower, as St. John the harbinger 
of Jeſus, ſays briefly, Whatſoever you do, do 
it to the glory of God—and that ſurely i is true 
DEVOTION. 


POET, WRITER, AUTHOR, 


ARE in their own ſenſe of the words certain- 
ly not ſynonymous—the firſt has ever exalted 
his art above 'the reſt; and ſo certainly does 
every man of learning openly or tacitly aſſent 
to the -yotT's ſuperiority, leaving all other 
WRITERS Who cannot make verſes, apparently 
ſo diſſatisfied with themſelves, that even our 
immortal Bentley thought it neceſſary to try: 
and Dodfley has preſerved a few faint ſtanzas, 
in which we may percetve that firſt-rate name 
ſtruggling for unmerited praiſe in a cold imita- 
ration of Evelyn, rather than not leave himſelf 
recorded as a competitor for poetic laurels. 


Johnſon, half in jeſt half in earneſt, when his 


Imlac feels the enthufiaftic fit, and goes on for 
fome pages aggrandizing his own profeſſion, 
makes the Prince of Abyflinia ſtop him at length 
with theſe words—Enough ! thou haſt convinc- 
ed me that no human being can ever be a yorT. 
And I well remember one day at Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds's houſe, ſome gentlemen coming in 
with a foreigner, to ſhew him the pictures, and 
pointing out Johnſon's, when he aſked whoſe 
was 
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was that ?—Johnſon the philoſopher, ſays one 
in company—Johnſon the great VRT ER, cries 
another interrupting him—Our famous auTHOR, 
fir, ſaid the maſter of the houſe. N'eſt-ce pas 
ld le xozTE? enquired our viſitant. When the 
Doctor came in half an hour aſter, I aſked him 
which he loved beſt of his panegyriſts.—lI love 
none of the rogues, replied he—merrily—and 
am only ſorry it was not Reynolds who called 
me the POET. That dog of a Frenchman took 
it for Ben's portrait, I'm afraid. Theſe ſuperior 
mortals how then ſhall we venture to claſs? for 
ſome might with juſtice feel offended, even in 
the ſhades, were they placed as mere equals 
with the reſt ;—for though all figh for the ſacred 
name of poet, all muſt not fit on the ſame bench 
I think with Homer, Shakeſpeare, Milton, and 
Arioſto: and if other great Greek names, with 
Virgil, Horace, Taſſo, Terence, Camoens, cum 
multis alits, are contented with the ſecond row; 
perhaps the third, ſtill increafing like Rhopalic 
lines, ſhould be filled up by Corneille, Dryden, 
Pope, Racine, Boileau, Thomſon, Rowe, 
Young, Swift, and a long honourable ef cetera. 
I know not whether the Engliſh have many of 
what I call fecond rate »ozTs to boaſt :—ours, 
unleſs Spenſer may claim that poſt, are all either 
firſt or third, as I remember; which is the more 
remarkable, becauſe Great Britain exhibits 
above all countries the comforts of mediocrity 
in moſt matters—climate, diſpenſation of riches, 
talents—every thing but poeſy ; and there I re- 
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collect no one to fill the breach *twixt tk | 
ſpeare and Dryden—unleſs Edmund Spenſer be 


allowed that honour. 


PREDICTION AND PROPHECY 


ARE ſcarcely ſynonymous; while the firſt. 
ſeems beſt appropriated to the word of mere 
man uninſpired, the ſecond to the word of God 
pronounced either by himſelf or ſome com- 
miſſioned mortal. Such are the PRO HRNCIES 
contained in the Scriptures, many of which are 
already ſo viſibly, ſo uncontrovertibly fulfilled, 
that incredulity's ſelf ſhrinks from their evidence. 


Among theſe are the deſtruction of Carthage de- 


nounced in the days of Romulus by Iſaiah ; the 
calling of King Cyrus by his name, ſo long be- 
fore his birth; and the final defeat of Darius 
foretold to be effected by Alexander the Great, 
who was himſelf teſtimony of its truth, when 
advancing in rage againſt Jeruſalem, the high 
prieſt Jaddus met him at the gate, and the 
world's conqueror fell at his feet to worſhip the 
Eternal Father, whoſe myſterious name bound 
on his ſervant's forchead was the only armour 
oppoſed to Macedonia's monarch which could 
blunt his violence. The prieſt then led him to 
the holy place, and ſhewed him there the book 
of Daniel's yRoPHECY, written three hundred 
years before thoſe great events, in which his 
conflict and victory over Perſia were ſet forth. 

Meantime 
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Meantime the foe of mankind, mindful of the 
power which the foreſhowing of futurity muſt 


give to the true religion, imitated on his part by 


falſe oracles thoſe denunciations of inſpired wri- 

ters, and, availing himſelf of people's natural 
_ propenſity to liſten after ambiguous phraſes, de- 
ceived his votaries by vain PREDICTIONS, and 
that in Crœſus's caſe ſo very notoriouſly, that 
CEnomaus the philoſopher confiders them, in a 
paſſage preſerved by Euſebius, as mere cheats; 
whilſt he imputes the deception to Jupiter, and 


never ſeems to ſuſpect, as Bayle and other mo- 


dern ſceptics do, that all the deceit was a trick 
of the prieſts to gain money and credit from 
the vulgar. That theſe oracles, whatever they 
were, ceaſed at our Saviour's coming, can 
ſcarcely be denied ;—and Pere Balthus, Libra- 
rian to the Jeſuits College at Rheims, a learned 
man, who died no longer ago than the year 
1743, ſays in his Reponſe a PHiſtoire des Ora- 
cles, Ecrite par Monheur de Fontenelle, that 
they were real oracles; which Bouchet's Letters 
from India confirm, adding, that the ſame 
things ſtill faintly ſubſiſt in the Eaſt—among 
Pagan nations—but fade away in proportion as 
the Goſpel is propagated; an aſſertion Krantz 
corroborates in his authentic and entertaining 
account of the Greenland Angekoks. Certain 


it is, that where there is leaſt true faith, moſt 


- credence is beſtowed on vain PREDICTIONS; 
and this obſervation is ſo ſure, that Homer 
makes his Cyclop, whom he deſcribes. as emi- 


2 2 nently 


c 
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nently atheiſtical, the godleſs Polypheme, find 
o2t when Ulyſſes eſcapes him— 


This Telemus Eurymedes foretold, 

The mighty Seer that on theſe hills grew old; 
Skill'd the dark fates of mortals to declare, 
And learn'd in all wing'd omens of the air. 


a 


| Telemus interea Siculum delatus in æquor, 
Telemus Eurymedes quem nulla fefellerit ales, &e. 


Nor can I faney the preſent age quite as emi- 
nent far its ſpirit of orthodox belief, as I find 
it ſkilful and acute to dig out declarations of 
ſowething to come from Lacey's Warnings, or 
Fleming's curious ſermon ; which, inſtead of 
being conſidered as an attempt to explain the 


' PROPHECIES of St. John's Apocalypſe, is now 


half looked up to, as being in its own ſelf pro- 
phetic : a miſtake which would have grieved, 
not flattered, the ingenious author, whoſe ſkill 
in calculation deſerves much reſpect, and whoſe 
PREDICTION reſpecting the fate of France has 
been ſurpriſingly verified, as all Europe muſt 
allow. Indeed, the preſent ftrange ſtate of 
things around one, preſents perpetual temptati- 
on to imagine ſome approaching change. Great 
events have marked every two thouſand years 
from the beginning; and when we ſee each ſtep 

Time treads towards the third grand period, 
ſtamped with uncommon prefſure, who can for- 
bear recolleQing the idea ſhadowed out by the 
| | primitive 
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primitive Fathers, and maintained with firm 
perſuaſion by Lactantius, of thoſe buſy ſcenes 
hkely to precede our laſt ſabbatical. days, of 
which every ſeventh is perhaps a type ?—The 
emancipation of the blacks too—great and aſto- 
niſhing work as it 15—will, in all human proba- 
bility, be effected beſore the end of this cen- 
tury, and remind men perhaps of the old Sybil's 
PROPHECY, Which ſaid ſo long ago, that when 
Afric recovered, Mundus would expire: a ſay- 
ing then underſtood at Rome of the world's end; 
—but when Juſtinian's general of that name 
died in Dalmatia, they conſidered the PRRB DI 
TION as fulfilled. 
But why recur to Sybilline oracles ?—The 
Roman Eagle as exhibited in viſion to Eſdras, 
with his triple crow n—feeble and plume-pluck- 
ed the memorable verſes in a ſucceeding 
chapter foretelling that there ſhall be ſedition 
among men, invading one another; that they 
ſhall not regard their kings and princes, but 
the courſe of their actions ſhall ſtand in 
their own power; for there ſhall be a great 
inſurrection upon them that fear the Lord; they 
ſhall be like madmen ſparing none, but ſtill 
{poiling and deſtreying them that fear tbe 
Lord Such events coming to paſs before our 
own eyes, accompanied with what our Saviour 
has himfelf foretold, concerning the diſtreſs of 
nations with perplexity—men's hearts failing 
them for fear, and for looking on thoſe things 
which come upon the earth—do certainly ſuf- 
fice 
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fice to aſtound ſome minds; and form a fright- 


ful combination of circumſtances in a country 
where every one, indodti doctique, preſumes to 
expound according to his own fancy, paſſages 
from holy writ :—and 'tis but a few months ago 
that there appeared in ſome public print of the 
day, the following numerical calculation of the 
fix hundred and ſixty-ſix, ſaid to be the num- 
ber of the beaſt in Revelations; for, ſays St. 
John, his number is the number of a Miu, and 
by that count here it 18 aſcribed to Lewis the 
Fourteenth of France, who laſt aſpired to uni- 
verſa] monarchy. —Vide St. John's nn 
chap. xvi. ver. 18. 


3 
* 


Now Biſhop Newton, Diodati, and almoſt all 
the learned proteſtant writers, explained this 
paſſage by the word Lateinos—but it is the num- 
ber of a man, not of a language or nation. 1 
will ſay no more about it, however, having this 
moment heard a true anecdote related, that 

ſeems 
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ſeems as if it had been made on purpoſe—which 
it was not—to throw a juſt ridicule upon me, 


and upon all fuch unknowing and incompetent 


pokers into PROPHECY. An ordinary man 1n 
Surry here aſked his curate, if he did not think 
this war would go hard with the French !—Nay, 
Jam ſure it will, added the fellow: for I was 
reading in the Bible but this moriing, and 


found ſomewhere in Iſaiah theſe remarkable 


words—** Mount Seir ſhall be brought low.” 
Now, fir, you ſee the prophet muſt have meant 
that Mounſeer ſhall be brought low.—Can i igno- 
rance or folly go further? 


TH. LEO 
- 


PREFACE, PRELUDE, PROEM, PROLOGUE, 
EXORDIUM. 

THESE words, though cloſely allied in ſy+ 
nonymy, muſt not be uſed with indifference by 
foreigners, becauſe their propriety depends upon 
their places. We ſay the REA to a book— 
the PRELUDE to a piece of mufic=the pro; 
LOGUE written for a new play—and the zxoR- 
DIUM to a rhetorical compoſition. Tully calls 
it difficillima pars orationis; but, by what I can 
underſtand, the Latins uſed peroration more, 
and ſtudied the art of ſpeaking more than their 
maſters the Greeks did; who appear in every 
thing to have produced more imme diate eff 
with ſmall apparent pains than any other ſet of 
pen :—'tis ſo with originality in every thing, 


Sal thought, and thought, and miſs'd her aim, 
W hile Ned ne'er ſtudying won the game. SHENSTONE. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who follow indeed muſt neceſſarihy 
ſtudy, or they will not even ſave a point; 
while the inventor of the game, knowing all 
its combinations, may like Philidor play on the 
wiolin while he conquers the greateſt profeſſors 
at cheſs. But ue have forgot one of the words 
upon our liſt—yRrotm—juſt for this reaſon — 
becauſe it is forgotten in converſation language, 

whence it is %% out as too ſublime, while 
PREAMBLE is 7wurned out as too vulgar I be- 
lieve, though all of them were at firſt of equal 
value. If even in words therefore this fighed- 
for equality cannot be kept, let us not think 
of it in any thing elſe. Water hes level natu- 
rally, that is in its natural ſtate, but cold 
wrinkles and curls it up; while heat toſſes it 
into violent incqualities. Neither is its natural 
ſtate ſettled by philoſophers auy more than the 
natural ſtate of ſociety; ſome authors contend- 
ing (among which, names of no leſs celebrity 
than Boyle and Boerhaave may be found) that 
water is a folid body of the cryſtalline kind, 
put by heat into a preternatural ſtate, like any 
other mineral, which, by a ſtill greater degree 
of heat, is driven into fuſion likewiſe; but 
muſt not for that reaſon be ranked among real 
fluids. If water then may be denied fluidity by 
fubtle arguers, it may alſo be denied the natural 
diſpoſition we have hitherto believed it poffeſſed 
of—to keep its level, and maintain a regular 
and equal ſurface ; and if equality can be found 
neither in- the vatural world nor the literary 

4 one 
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one (for to prove this laſt poſition we need but 
look over our ſynonymes), it will with diffieulty 
de detected in any thing—leaſt of all in the 
place tis now ſought for, ſociety; where he 
who finds it will 1 to us all and 
then, 


Like following life in creatures they diſſect, 
We loſe it ia the moment we detect. 


— — 


PREROGATIVE AND PRIVILEGE. 


THAT thefe words are not ſynonymous, 2 
foreigner ſoon learns. from that hiſtory of 
England he is commonly induced to prefer; 
as beheving it moſt impartial, and feeling it 
moſt eaſy to comprehend—lI mean that written 
by Rapin, who keeps the line very exact be- 
tween them; whence his readers never can be 
confounded, or miſtake, ſo as to doubt for a mo- 
ment that to the people have been granted valuable 
PRIVILEGES, Which tis their intereſt and duty 
to keep from violation by continuing to deſerve, 
and ſtudying to maintain them: while the king 
on his part enjoys certain PREROGATIVES——ad- 
vantages not aſked for, as the very derivation 
implies—but inherent in his office, which he 
cannot part with ; which Charles the Firſt died 
rather than baſely pretend to part with; and 
which Louis Seize when he had loſt the power 
of exerting, loſt his own life, his family's ho- 
nour, his country” s ſplendour, and the happi- 


n 
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neſs of his good ſubjects and true adherents 
for ever. May the privata lex, from whence 
the happy Briton derives. both /iterally and 
crvilly thoſe rights that render him ſuperior to 
every other countryman, be long preſerved to 
his defendants; while franchiſes, immuni- 
ties and PRIVILEGES ſhall be the well under- 
ſtood ſynonymy of our highly-favoured realm :— 
and ſince it was from breach of theſe by our ill- 
adviſed ſovereign, when he violated the PRIVI-“ 
LEGES of parliament in that fatal year, 1640, 
that our raſh forefathers derived their excuſe 
for reſiſtance : and ſince even» Engliſhmen, ſe- 
duced by early ſucceſs in what was at firſt a re- 
ſpectable intention to maintain the rights grant- 
ed them by former kings, went forward, till, 
not contented with ſecuring their own juſt 
claims from future inſult, they ſtruck at the 
monarch's PREROGATIVE, facred as his perſon, 
and having a neceſſary inherence in his per- 
ſon, which fell in the conteſt—may the words 
nor their meanings be ever more diſputed, but 
the elements of our incomparable govern- 
ment—moſt reſembling the government of na- 
ture itſelf—keep their due limits, like thoſe of 
fire and water; either of which let looſe upon 
the other, conſumes the whole of the elementary 
ſyſtem, and produces, in the nicely-balanced 
world, either a Og. or a conflagration ! 1 


PREVALENT, 
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PREVALENT, PREVAILING, 


ARE both adverbs expreſſive of predomi- 
nance, not ſtrong, but ſtrengthening every mo- 
ment. The laſt word being a participle is in 
common uſe of courſe, and I think it lies a 
whole ſhade nearer to vulgarity than the other. 
We ſay that one PREVALENT idea poſſeſſing the 
mind, 1s a mark of incipient madneſs; yet that 
ſome PREVAILING opinions ſhould keep rule 
in a man's head is neceſſary: he will otherwiſe 
become an unſteady character, of no credit to 
his friends and no conſequence to himſelf, if 
from fear of prejudices he keeps his mind like 
a carte blanche, for any fool to write what he 
pleaſes on; or like a ſhop-keeper's dirty ſlate 
with a ſponge tied to it, ready to wipe out one 
ſet of notions at any time, for the more conve- 
nient inſertion of another ſet. Friendſhip is 
commendable, and partiality towards a friend 
pardonable, if not approaching to praiſe-worthy. 
Yet the permitting almoſt any character or per- 
ſon ſo to monopolize one's thoughts as to PRE·Uͤ 
V AIL over every other, and prompt one to talk 
only of him or her, 1s ridiculous; and ridiculed 
even if the obje of our admiration be ſon or 
daughter, although more folly 1s forgiven to pa- 
rental than to any other fondneſs. A man's ho- 
neſt delight in his own calling is eſtimable, ſay 
we; but 'tis comical carried to an extreme, be- 
cauſe it ſhews the PREVAILING taſte too ſtrong- 


ly. 
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ly. I was once well acquainted with a worthy 
merchant, who had his own. portrait painted 
and hung up in the compting-houſe ; it was a 
ſtriking likeneſs, and we commended it as ſuch— 
* Ay, ay,” replied the maſter of the houſe, 
you ſee tis repreſented writing—a pen in my 
land that's like me, ſure enough; for though 
I never read your poets much, I took up one 
once by chance, and found a fine obſervation, 
conſidering it was verſe— | 


Nature's chief maſterpiece is evriting well. 


We muſt own,” continued he, © that that is 
exceeding good ſenſe.” 

Another acceptation of the ſecond word upon 
our liſt, ſhews it by no means ſynonymous with 
the firſt. It might be afferted, that notwith- 
ſtanding our war againſt France was undertaken 
with pure intentions, and the difficulty of 
avoiding it almoſt inſuperable, there is poſſibi- 
lity of our not PREVAILING in the conteſt, as 
the many-headed monſter feems invulnerable 
ſomehow. Perhaps becauſe like Achilles ſhe. 
has been dipt in hell's hotteſt river, her rulers 
are like him diſpoſed to devour even literally the 
fleſh of kings and princes, and to ſay, as he 
does to the mortally wounded Hector, 

Could 1 myſelf the bloody banquet join? 
No. To the dogs thy earcaſe I reſign. 


And 'tis no doubt the opinion moſt PREVALENT 
among wiſe men, that the French rulers would 
make 


N 
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make no peace more friendly, no compact more 
eligible, with any of the allied powers at pre- 
ſent, than that propoſed by the ferocious hero 
of antiquity when excited by the ſpirit of re- 
venge. Over minds ſwelled with vanity, deſti- 
tute of principle, and burſting with ambitious 
rage, even avarice has no power; nor could 
peace be purchaſed by gold, which has an al- 
moſt univerſal ſway through the walks of civi- 


lized W 5m as our elegant ſatiriſt Gay 
ſays, 


If you at an office folicit your due, 

And would not have matters neglected, 

You muſt quicken the clerk with a perquiſite too, 
To do what his duty directed: 


Or would you the frowns of a lady prevent, 
She too has this palpable failing ; 

The perquiſite ſoftens her into conſent— 
That reaſon with all is yxzgvailing. 


#- 


—____________—_— — 


TO PREVARICATE, TO CAVIL, TO EVADE 
GIVING ANSWERS, TO SHUFFLE. 


'THE firſt of theſe is the politeſt ; the fourth 
is a word almoſt too mean even for ſo mean a 
practice: to CAVIL is ſcarce a ſynonyme to the 
other three; although he who yxEVARICATES, 
by catching up words in a wrong ſenſe, does 
moſt undoubtedly expoſe the meaning to ca- 
II, and that intentionally. Witneſs the con- 
duct of the Roman ſoldier, who being taken 
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priſoner by: Hannibal, and releaſed on his pa- 
role to return, took occaſion to go back as if for 
fomething he had left behind, in order to xv ave 
the oath he had willingly taken: but ſuch snur- 
FLING behaviour was foon condemned by his 
more honourable countrymen, who ſent him to 
receive due puniſhment from Hannibal himſelf. 
Frankneſs of heart and openneſs of manners are 


_ amiable in every fituation we can be placed in; 


and coquettiſh pREV ARICATION is deteſted in 
all ranks and in both ſexes. Yet I could relate 
a ridiculous inſtance of ill effects ariſing not 
from ſincerity, but from leſſons given to incul- 
cate ſincerity, where the learner had not capa- 
eity to be taught. A grave gentleman I once 
knew had a niece whom he loved as his child, 
and whoſe uncommon beauty drew to his houſe 
a multitude of her admirers. The uncle begged 
her to make a choice, proteſted he wonld never 


mterfere with what ſo immediately related to 


her happineſs, declaring that ten thouſand 
pounds of his fortune ſhould be hers—but in- 
ſiſted on her never PREVARICATING With any 
man, or endeavouring to detain his heart while 


ſhe EVADED giving him her hand. In order to 


ſtrengthen his precepts by example, he put 
Richardion's immortal Works upon her ſhelf, 
bidding her take Harriet Byron for her model 
And now, ſays he, no 8HvUFFLING with friends 
who come hither only on your account; and I 
mall call you a good girl, diſmiſs or accept 
whom you will. The lovers came, and went 


—applauding 
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—applauding the beauty and candour of his 
fair Amelia; and when his country ſeat had 
exhibited a magic-lanthorn of their comings and 
goings for a twelvemonth, the wiſe uncle re- 
queſted a new tète- a- tète with his pretty niece. 
And what, ſays he, can be the meaning, my 
dear, that none of theſe gentlemen's addreſſes 
have pleaſed you? I thought young Brillus a 
very promifing genius, and flattered myſelf you 
would have been of my mind. Eugenio, too, 
a man of birth, breeding, and high connec- 
tions; handſome, and of good principles; why 
did not that match -take place? And poor 
Adraſtus! the worthieſt youth in England, who 
half broke his heart when he took leave of the 
houſe—what can be the meaning of your re- 
jecting ſuch offers? did not you like the men? 
Exceedingly well, uncle, replies the girl; but 
they all do go away after they have ſpoke their 
minds to me, as they call it— making me a 
thouſand compliments on my fincerity and 
frankneſs, and never coming again—how can I 
tell for what ?—But I'm ſure they have no fault 
to find with me. I do as you bid me, and imi- 
tate Miſs Harriet Byron all I can. It vexed me 
when Adraſtus went away ſo for nothing at all, 
and you ſay it vexed him (ſobbing), and I was 
as kind as could be, too; but whenever I tell 


any of them that I am pre-engaged, they ſend for 
a poſt-chaiſe directly. 
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TO PREVENT, TO HINDER, 


ARE as bad ſtumbling-blocks to a foreigner as 
Pre- engaged was to pretty Miſs Amelia. The 
firſt of theſe words is ſo natural to them in its 
original ſenſe, that they are perpetually led to 
uſe it in a way we underſtand it not: and fay, 
I PREVENTED you of that bole in the ground, 
why did you drive your horſe into it ? meaning 
I warned you. We reply, No, fir: if you bad 
ſpoken in time, it might have PREVENTED this 
overturn, by HINDERING me from going that 
road. The words, though very cloſe, are not 


however poſitively ſynonymous. We fay, The 


girl in the laſt article was HINDERED from eſta- 
bliſhing herſelf to her own heart's content, only 
by her ignorance of language, and literal imi- 
tation of Miſs Harriet Byron, who was really 
pre-engaged, which Amelia was not.—Yet might 
this abſurdity have been eaſily PREVENTED, at 
leaſt its conſequences ; had not the uncle been 
as ignorant of life, as his niece was of her book 
Hor then he would not by affected ferupuloſity 
have laid ſuch an empty idiot open to her own, 
and to every one's power of injuring her hap- 
pineſs and peace. Partiality would not have 
cloſed the eyes of a perfon who knew the world 
better, and plainer ſpeaking would have been a 
truer obligation than nicety, which ſuch a crea- 
ture could not expeR, and precepts, which ſhe 
could not comprehend. 


PRIMARY 
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PRIMARY AND PRIMITIVE 


'A PPEAR at firſt ght nearer allied in N 
nymy than upon cloſer inveſtigation they will 
be found; yet is their appropriation rather ar- 
bitrary than well grounded. We ſay the pRI- 
MARY planets, when defirous to diſtinguiſh them 
from their ſatellites, which are aſtronomically 
termed ſecondaries very often; and amongſt 
theſe the moon (becauſe our own ſatellite) is 
reckoned the firſt, though I believe ſome of Ju- 
piter's attendants are no leſs in fize or dignity. 
Simon Marius, a Pruſſian, who firſt diſcovered 
them, gave them the names of their PRINAZ 
RIES, Calling that which revolves neareſt the 
body of Jupiter Mercurius Jovialis, Jupiter's 
Mercury; then Venus Jovialis, Jupiter's Ve- 
nus; Jupiter Jovialis, Jupiter's Jupiter; and 
Saturnus Jovialis, Jupiter's Saturn: but in the 
year 1610, about twelve months after, when 
Galilzo firſt ſpied them, he called them after 
his patron's family name, and they went ſome 
time by the courtly appellation of Aſtra Me- 
dicza. In about thirty years more, however, 
when Antonmaria de Reita, a capuchin fryar, 
got himſelf laughed at for fancying he had found 
five moons more to the ſame PRIMARY planet, 
which in honour of Pope Urban the Eighth he 
denominated Sidera Urbanoctoviana, ſuch ap- 
propriation of heavenly bodies to earthly princes 
became ridiculous—the more ſo as Reita had in 

Aa his 
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his zeal for reſearch, and haſte for dedication, 
miſtaken five fixed ſtars in the water of Aqua- 
rus for circumjovial ſatellites. © But the Barbe- 


rini Pontiff, too much a man of ſcience to be 


ignorant of Tycho's catalogue, where theſe ſtars 
are marked—and too much a man of wit, not 
to diſcern the abſurdity of ſending his name 


down to poſterity on ſuch occaſions, deſired he 


might be taken down from the cœleſtial globe 
immediately, and the houſe of Medicis followed 
his example. Of affections likewiſe (in the 
ſcholaſtic ſenſe) we ſay pRIMAR as oppoſed to 
ſecondary ; not PRIMITIVE. Time and place, 
quantity and quality, are PRIMARY affections: | 
—thoſe which derive from them, as continuity 
from time, diviſibility from quantity, and the 
like, are ſecondaries :—but when we ſpeak of 
grammatical diſtinctions the other word is uſed - 
—as world for example is a PRIMITIVE, worldly 
a derivative :—and colours are diſtinguiſhed by 
the terms PRIMITIVE and compoſite. Dr. 
Watts gives his young readers an aid to their 
memory by a ſimple ſtanza containing the names 
of the PRIMARY planets, and a word made of 
thoſe initial letters which begin the ſeven pRI“ 
MITIVE colours: violet, indigo, blue, green, 
yellow, orange and red under the form of three 
ſyllables v:bgy0r, which children will never for- 
get; although they muſt remember too, that 
green in dyeing is 2 compoſite colour, made by 
dipping the fluff or filk twice; firſt in blue, 
then in yellow. The verſes on the planets are 


only 


3 
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only worth recording becauſe they are his; but 
they are worth remembering becauſe they are 
placed right, ſuperior, and inferior, according 
to their rank in our ſolar ſyſtem: 
Firſt Saturn, jupiter and Mars, 
The Earth then rolls among the ſtars, 
And round the Earth the Moon; 
Venus and Mercury come next, 


The Sun is in the centre fixt, 
And makes a glorious noon ! 


The laſt word i always uſed, I think, tba. 
ing of cuſtoms in the primitive church, mean- 
ing the earlieſt eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſſiment. To 
ſay PRIMARY on that occaſion would miſlead, 
and tempt us to ſuppoſe one higher in dignity 
than the reſt, when we would be underſtood to 
ſpeak of antiquity, not rank—among chriſtian 
churches expreſsly prohibited from diſputing 
the latter point, and expreſsly informed too, 
that whichever of them ſhould, in defiance of 
that prohibition, ſtruggle for and ſeize the maſ- 
tery over his brethren, ſhould be puniſhed by 
- abaſement from that exaltation at an hour leaſt 
expected: of which threatening prophecy the 
Romaniſts now feel the truth and force. In 
common converſation too we talk of PRINI- 
TIVE manners, and PRIMITIVE hoſpitality, 
when ſpeaking of only two centuries back I be- 
lieve, for few writers or talkers do, I ſuppoſe, 
pretend to extol the mode of life in England 
before Elizabeth's reign: and hoſpitality is a 
virtue merely dependant on manners, capable 
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of exiſting only while *tis wanted: and it ſtill 
- does exiſt in Scotland, Wales and Ireland, where - 


neat inns are yet a rarity; and the traveller is 
beſt accommodated in a gentleman's houſe. 
That virtue is in a ſtate of melancholy decay I 
readily allow; but that 'tis more decayed in 
England than clſewherd, I humbly do yet deny, 
and fincerely diſbeheve. That our morals are 
much worſe than thoſe of our anceſtors I doubt : 
we now know all the harm that's done, and we 


tell even of more than we know :—but the old 


caſtle's ſelf, the well, the dungeon, and the 


drawbridge, are ſtanding proofs of the depravity 


of thoſe old ariſtocratic times—proofs of appre- 
hended outrage and purpoſed revenge: ſuch are 
the yet viſible marks of feudal morality in Bo- 
hemia, Tranſilvania, Poland, and Hungary; 
where life is now carrying on much after the 
faſhion it wore here in Great Britain about 
1570, when communication between our own 
provinces was ſcarce attainable; and if the 
ſeeds of true religon were not early ſown in men 
of noble families and high fortune, no check 
from external cauſes could be found, to reſtrain 


hard-mouthed paſſion and licentious wantonneſs 


in them ; while ignorance kept their vaſſals half 
unconſcious of the indignities they ſubmitted to, 


and the wife of a peaſant was ſecured from the 


defires of his patron only by her deformity or 
his forbearance. Yet although I praiſe not the 


virtue of PRIMITIVE times in England, I op- 


pole not the conduct of our preſent day as ex- 
emplary : 
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emplary :—far from it —in morals as in phy- 
ſicks, extremes are not unjuſtly obſerved to 
 meet—and ice on the firſt touch feels like fire 
to the lips. Truth, wiſdom, excellence of eve- 
ry kind, reſide in a middle ſtate; while baby- 
hood and ſenility are alike incapable of exert- 
ing or even comprehending them. Not only 
theſe iſlands, but the whole world ſeems verg- 
ing faſt to its decline. Our noon—that happy 
moment when no ſhadow can be ſeen, was ſhort 
indeed :—Barbariſm clouded the morning's ray, 
and ſteamy vapours from many a corrupt and 
ſtagnant pool infe& our evening air. May 
Heaven diſperſe them ſoon, or haſten the hour 
when contention with ſuch peſtilential evils 


ſhall be no more—but righteouſneſs ſhall dwell 
upon the earth | 


PRIMATE, ARCHBISHOP, METROPOLITAN, 


ARE nearly, if not entirely ſynonymous in 
common converſation, and I am not enough 
read in Church Hiſtory to know which was the 
earlieſt word uſed to expreſs that dignity ; al- 
though one would think it was neceſſarily 
_ ARCH-BISHOP, if we find St. Athanaſius and 
St. Gregory Nazianzen beſtowing the title reci- 
procally on each other, as I have been aſſured 
they do—for that muſt have been ſome time 
about the year 350;;—whereas Iſidore Hiſpa- 
lenſis is ſaid to be the firſt who names them 
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* 


among the Latins, and he wrote his treatiſe on 
eccleſiaſtical offices towards 630, after the chro- 
nicle was finiſhed which is ſaid to give the beſt 


account we have of the conduct obſerved by 


the Goths aud Vandals:—and 'tis recorded of 
this famous Spaniard, that he ſaid an idle monk 
was doubly a ſinner; in forbearing to labour 
himſelf after the apoſtles? example, and ſecond- 
ly in ſetting himſelf an example likely to be too 
much followed. Meantime biſhops had been 
the inſpedtors or overſeers of the Chriſtian eſta- 
bliſhment ever ſince we read Saint Paul's ex- 
preſs directions concerning that eccleſiaftical of- 
fice: they had one at Rome, in the perſon of 
Linus a Tuſcan, who commanded that no wo- 
man ſhould enter the church uncovered, who 
wrote the acts of Saint Peter, and oppoſition of 
Simon Magus; and who 1s ſuppoſed by Euſe- 
bius (if I am right) to be the identical man 
mentioned in the laſt chapter of the ſecond epiſ- 
tle to Timothy; whilſt at Laodicea, whence 
Saint Paul dates that epiſtle, there was perhaps 
already a ſort of hierarchy eſtabliſhed. The 
term METROPOLITAN ſeems to have come in 
much later, immediately after the grand coun- 
cil of Nice: and the biſhop of Arles, who con- 
teſted that honour with ſome one, being refer- 
red to a council at Turin, was told, that which- 
ever of them could prove his city tc- be the ca- 
pital of the province, ſhould be called mtTRO- 
POLITAN. After this, and out of this, came 
the word METROCOMIA, Or principal borough, 

| having 
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having other boroughs or villages under its ju- 
riſdiftion—as I underſtood Doctor Johnſon, 
who was zealous in his wiſhes to fix that diſtinc- 
tion upon Southwark, but never could poſſeſs 
himſelf of facts: he ſaid, however, the ſtill re- 
maining title of rural dean in our language, 
was a remnant of this old Chorepiſcopus. PRI- 
MATE 18 a word now chiefly in uſe when we 
ſpeak of Ireland; but at the time England was 
divided into eccleſiaſtical provinces, in the year 
1152, the ARCHBISHOP of Canterbury, as chief 
METROPOLITAN, Claimed to be called PRI“ 
MATE of all England, while York retained his 

pretenſion to be denominated PRIMATE of Eng- 
land, as before. He ſtill takes precedence next 
to the dukes of the blood royal, and goes before 
all the officers of ſtate except the lord chancel- 
lor, poſſeſſing beſide empty honours, the power 
of a palatine in one county, and juriſdiction in 
criminal proceedings: while the AR CuBISHOP 
of Canterbury holds, by the laws and conſtitu- 
tion of England, powers ſo extenſive, that ſince 
the days of Laud ſcarce any one has been ever 
raiſed to the dignity, till he was well known for 
a character of perſonal mildneſs, and of princi- 
ples which incline him to moderation in the ex- 
erciſe of thoſe prerogatives, the voluntary re- 
ſtriction of which contributes not a little to our 
happy tranquillity, and takes from all rational 
minds the ſmalleſt inclination to leſſen or curtail 
them, r 
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PRINCIPAL, CHIEF, MOST CONSIDERABLE OR 
ESSENTIAL. | 


THE two firſt of theſe are ſynonymes, if our 
ſentence runs thus: The PRINcIPAL cauſe of 
our wars againſt France, formerly, was a deſire 
of increaſing our commerce and dominion; but 
now the CHIEF reaſon for hoſtility is the neceſ- 
ſity of . ſecuring our own, and preſerving the 
tranquillity of Europe. We ſay, that the moſt 
ESSENTIAL method of keeping peace at home 
in factious times, is to be careful who has the 
charge of HiEr magiſtrate, mayor, &c. in the 
PRINCIPAL towns; becauſe his office, being 
moſt conNSIDERABLE, may be ſuppoſed to have 
moſt influence. 

The firſt word, however, eafily turns into 
a ſubſtantive; the ſecond ſtill more ſo, meaning 
in every, acceptation one primarily or originally 
engagech not an auxiliary. A preſident or go- 
vernor is likewiſe ſo called; and the maſter of a 


college or hall is ſtyled PRIN OI AI in Scotland, 


where Dr. Robertſon long wore that appella- 
tion, which ſuited his ſuperiority of genius and 
knowledge ſo well; though ſurely difficult 
enough to obtain where men of talents are the 
things leaſt rarely met with: a fact foreigners 
appear to know better than our own OY 


men. 


They will perhaps need information, however, 
char a ſum of money lent to government, for 
which intereſt is duly paid, ſhould be called the 


r 
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PRINCIPAL. An Engliſhman learns nothing 
earli-r, or more willingly, than what 1mme- 
diat iy belongs to calculation, arithmetic, or 


commerce. 


| | e 
PRINCIPLE, ELEMENT, RUDIMENT, PRIMORDIAL 
SUBSTANCE. 


OF theſe words in common converſation we 
make little uſe, but *tis becauſe converſation 
ſeldom diſcuſſes the truths of natural philoſo- 
phy, or traces the maze of metaphyſical diſqui- 
fitions, elſe we ſhould find occaſion for them all. 
A foreigner yet in his RUDIMENTS of our lan- 
guage, will find little temptation to inveſtigate 
the PRIMORDIAL SUBSTANCE I believe, or ſet- 
tle the point whether PRINCIPLE Or ELEMENT 
ſtood firſt in the ſcale of creation. They are 
not ſynonymous, however. We juſtly call the 
ſoul our thinking voRINCI PE; none of the other 
words would do in this place: fire, water, earth, 
and air, are ELEMENTS, While ſalt, ſulphur, and 
ſpirit are denominated in chymiſtry the three 
active PRINCIPLEs,——In logick, we agree 
that there 1s no diſputing with a man who 
denies PRINCIPLES; and Doctor Watts, who 
knew moſt perhaps of ſuch ſciences, and taught 
them beſt, wiſhes always to avoid diſpute ; 
though arguments intermingled among facts, 
make, as he ſomewhere ſays, that uſeful con- 
veriation which improves the mind and reQifies 
the judgment. In morals, the firſt word ſtill 


takes 
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takes a wider field, as cauſe of aQion, ſpring of 
thought, ang fource of good and evil. A man's 
conduct may be wrong, ſay we in common chat; 
but if his PRINCIrLES, meaning his original 
germ of character, be good, he will return to 
virtue: if, on the contrary, his PRINCIPLES 
are corrupt, .the very good he does will blight 
and wither, like fruit upon a rotten tree. This 
acceptation of the term, however, deſerves an 
article * as for example 


PRINCIPLE, TENET, MOTIVE. 


OF two words here, Mr. Pope ſays ſatirically 
in his ethic epiſtles, 


Manners change with climes, 
TexETs with books, and PRINCIPLES with times. 


This, notwithſtanding that he means to urge 
it as a reproach to human nature, is in ſome re- 
ſpects virtuous, and in ſome caſes neceſſary. 


- TEDVEDA.De 


He who ſhould be induced, by a defire of 
appearing conſiſtent in his manners, to drink as 
much unqualified ſpirits during his reſidence in 
Malta, as he once ſound it convenient to do 
when upon a diſcovering party to Hudſon's Bay, 
would ſpeedily, by an inflammatory fever, or 
remotely by a diſeaſed liver, find cauſe to re- 
pent that manners had not changed with climes, 

| I believe. 
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I believe. And ſurely, if books had no more 
power over opinions, than Doctor Nhnſon be- 
lie ved eloquence to poſſeſs over a vote in our 
houſe of commoms ; if no writings had force to 
diſlodge TENETS obſtinately held; *twere vain 
to try the arts either. of conviction or perſuaſion, 
whilſt rhetorick would be rendered uſeleſs, and 
logie ridiculous. PRINCIPLE itſelf, which ought 
to be the only motive of every action, and is 
ſo in a well-regulated mind, which moves mere- 
ly by the rule mentioned in a late article, of 
doing every thing to the glory of God, and be- 
nefit of one's own ſoul—even PRINCIPLE itſelf 
muſt a little yield to the times: And few will 
doubt but that Tillotſon and Ruſſell, were they 
now living, would be high churchmen and to- 
ries ; for, though firm in a juſt perſuaſion that un- 
limited power in either church or ſtate is danger- 
ous to man's free will, and a curb upon the ex- 
ertions of genius they would in times like theſe, 
when democratic rage produces the ſame evils, 
combined with a thouſand more, be willing, and 
even haſty to throw the weight of their influ- 
ence into the oppoſite ſcale—preſerving, ſo far 
as in them lay, authority from being trampled 
on, nobility from being deſpiſed, all ranks of 
ſubordination broken, and even the juſt rewards 
of induſtry plundered from honeſt traders, who 
had gained them. Such contempt of order, 
ſuch breach of honour, ſuch violations of deco- 
rum, call for a phalanx of oppoſition to the tor- 
rent, and turn even whiggiſm to loyalty. 


With 
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With regard to the ſynonymy of the words, 
that is not ſtrift, or even very cloſe. We ſay 
that Cleon's yrRINCIPLES are excellent, altho' 
ſome TENETs he thinks proper to hold are not 
quite defenſible ; yet as we are well aſſured his 
MOTIVEs for writing on that fide the queſtion | 
are free from vice or intereſt, it would be un- 
fair haſtily to condemn his book, merely be- 
cauſe the opinions it contains are not the ſame 
as our own. 


PUBLIC AND GENERAL, 


APPEAR far from ſynonymes to a foreigner, 
who ſhould regard newſpaper advertiſements, 
which inform the puBL1IC in GENERAL Where 
goods are to be fold. *Tis difficult, however, to 
make natives of a country where the preſs is 
not free, comprehend the miſchief theſe ephe- 
meral productions do to our language; for, while 
diffuſing knowledge in GENERAL, they corrupt 
the puUBL1c taſte, and promote a love for traſh 
in converſation that leſſens the market for real 
fruits of literature. La Bruyere, in his Mceurs 
du Siecle, makes the like complaint of fadaiſes 
and platitudes, as the French emphatically call 
them, getting into is tongue, and taking up 
attention from thoſe who ſhould know better. 


The word yuBLIc is almoſt always uſed in op- 


poſition to private; the antitheſis with GENE- 
RAL would not be ſtrong enough. A fingle bad 
book, 
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book, ſay we, does little harm, when loſt in the 
GENERAL maſs of literature; yet The Fable of 
the Bees, written to prove that private vices are 
PUBLIC benefits, is of a moſt pernicious ten- 
dency indeed; for there is little need of induce- 
ment to vice or diffipation, and the idea that 
ſuch are beneficial to the ſtate, affords ſhelter 
to wickedneſs under the maſk of patriotifm. 

The beſt way of anſwering Mandeville is, to 
ſhew that he has artfully omitted drawing the 
line between competence and luxury; for, if 
by dint of ſophiſtry he can once perſuade men 
that bread and ſmall beer ſhould be confidered 
as indulgencies unbecoming a human being, as 
he makes no ſcruple to call them, we muſt de- 
ſpair of pleaſing God from the firſt, and, fairly 
burying our talent in the earth, incur the cen- 
ſure pronounced by our Saviour upon them who 
accuſe the All-giver of a hateful churliſhneſs, 
I knew thou waſt an auſtere man, &c. 

Much of Law's Serious Call is written in the 
Mandevillian ſpirit, and, though done with 
better intent, is likely enough to produce ſome- 
what of a ſimilar effect; but whilſt, as authors, 
we muſt ever eſteem ſuch men, and, as people 
of vigorous and powerful minds, we muſt for 
ever reſpect them, let us never take for teachers, 
people, who, as our bleſſed Maſter expreſſes it, 
bind heavy burthens on the ſhoulders of others 
—and grievous to be borne but they themſelves 
will not move them with one of their fingers. 
That private vices meantime are a cauſe of pus- 


. 


/ 
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LIC ruin, the preſent ſtate of a neighbouring 
nation proves; that private virtues are a PUB- 
LIc benefit, our exemption from ſimilar diſtreſs 
proves likewiſe. The domeſtic purity of our 
_ own court, miniſtry, nobles, and clergy, com- 
| pared with the groſs ſenſuality, luxury, and op- 
preſſive pride, of thoſe in fimilar ſtations at Pa- 
ris a dozen years ago, formed a happy contraſt, 
acknowledged even now by all Europe in 6t- 
NERAL, acknowledged at this hour of agony, 
when virtue alone can have power to ſave any 
quarter of the globe from deſtruction. 


TO PUZZLE, PERPLEX, CONFOUND, EMBARRASS, 
TO BEWIL DER, ENTANGLE, OR ENSNARE., 


THESE words are uſed ſynonymouſly every 
day, though of various derivations, and, if we 
would be ſtrict, perhaps ſhould be appropriated 
thus, or nearly ſo: For a hard queſtion yuzzLEs 
a man, and a variety of choice PERPLEXES him: 
one is CONFOUNDED by a loud and ſudden diſ- 
ſonance of ſounds or voices in a ſtill night; Eu- 
BARRASSED by a weight of clothes or valuables, 
if making eſcape from fire, thieves, or purſuit ; 
likely to BEWILDER ourſelves if we run into a 
wood for ſafety; ENTANGLED among the briars 
if *tis too dark to pick the way, and poſhbly 
caught by accident in a trap laid by the near 
inhabitants to ENSNARE wolves or other crea- 


tures into a pit-fall. Meanwhile every one of 
| theſe 
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theſe verbs is-more elegant in familiar diſcourſe 
than the firſt of them, whole original ſenſe, or © 
root, as the grammarians call 1t, is very vulgar; 
the yoZ1NG, or POSING a man being of exceed- 
ingly coarſe people's uſage, and a good compa- 
nion to thoſe who complain that they are ham- 
ered, gravelled, or hobbled. The truth is, that 
to ſpeak genteelly few ever miſs, who have been 
early taught to think genteelly ; for whilſt a gen- 
tleman reflects how he ſhould be EMBARRASSED 
with the care of a fick lady, if his horſe was 
ENTANGLED in a net, and all of them BEWII- 
DERED in ſome foreſt little known, which ſud- 
denly preſents itſelf to his imagination, and 
PERPLEXES him to think how he ſhould get diſ- 
engaged from a fituation ſo truly conrounD- 
ING; the ſervant who waits behind, confiders 
how he ſhould be yvuzZzLED to get out, if his 
companions ſhould, in a frolic, throw a hamper 
over him, I ſuppoſe full of hay upon his head, 
or tempt him into a bog or gravel-pit, leaving 
him to hobble out as he could. 
"Fis vulgar thinking which makes vulgar 
ſpeaking, certainly. The French wits of the 
laſt age, when elegance was at its acme in Paris, 
taught us to ſay that ſuch an affair was on the 
carpet, from their expreſſion: ſur le tapis. John 
Bull uſed to find is buſineſs on the ani. The 
| picque and trefie on the cards, wherever origi- 
nating, but certainly from France firſt brought 
over to England, turned into clubs and ſpades 
on their arrival here ; nor had the graceful, the 


polite 
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polite Mr. Addiſon wholly delivered himſelf 
from national roughneſs, and ſtrange indeco- 
rum, when he told us Rs, 


That the ways of Heav'n are dark and intricate, , 
PvuzzLED with mazes, and yERPLEX*'D with error. 


In this paſſage, indeed, beſides the meanneſs 
of the firſt verb, there is a worſe fault—the ſenſe 
is falſe, or at beſt encumbered ; for granting the 
obſcurity of Heaven's ways, and their intricacy 
too, which no one will deny, they are not eu z- 
ZLED ſure, nor yet PERPLEXED; howeyer We. 
mortals may be ypuzZLED to diſentangle the 
chain, or PERPLEXED by our own errors in 
handling the links. I am perſuaded that the 
pious and philoſophical author of Cato never 
meant to charge error on Providence—lIt was an 
overſight in the conſtruction of that beautiful 
paſlage, in a ſoliloquy which, among the nobleſt 
productions of Engliſh poeſy, ranks particularly 
high, and is juſtly eſteemed one of the moſt vi- 
gorous efforts of philoſophy and fancy com- 
bined. 
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QUACK, MOUNTEBANK, EMPIRIC, CHARLATAN, 


ARE all titles beſtowed on the venally expe- 
rimental phyſician who oppoſes himſelf to the 
theoretic ſtudent; which is implied in the dei i- 
vation of the word EMYIRITC, as I am informed. 
CARLATAN is derived immediately from 


France, remotely from Italy, where c:arlatano 
means 
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means a prating, cackling creature, and anſwers 
to our term q74cx; the duck being a noify, 
boaſtful, impotent animal, and like enough to 
the man who movwvTs 4 3B4NK if no ſtage can 
be obtained, and ſets forth his own perfections 
with loud voice, and empty oſtentatious manners. 
Calepine ſays, the race of theſe pretenders in mo- 
dern days ſhewed themſelves firſt at Cerotana, 
whence their name; but c14Ri4T4y ſeems leſs 
far-fetched and moſt natural. In Aurelian's 
time, the famous Quack doctor Manes, author 
of the Manichean Hereſy, which he gathered 
from the Zoroaſtrian doctrines in the Eaſt where 
he was born, was ſent for to cure the ſon of 
Varanes, King of Perſia; to whom having given 
ſtrong aſſurances of the prince's recovery, his 
arrival was moſt welcome. Medicines compoſed 
by him were adminiſtered ; and the unhappy 
father had the misfortune to Tee his ſon expire 
in a ſhort time, of their effects, having ſoon pro- 
duced a mortification in the bowels. Varanes 
however hanged the EMI RT, then flayed him; 
when ſtuffing his ſkin with chaff, he recom- 
mended ſolid knowledge for the future, inſtead 
of mere practice, and founded a college of phy- 
ficians in his capital. 


1 


TO QUAKE, TO TREMBLE, TO SHUDDER, TO 
SHAKE OR SHIVER, AS WITH FEAR OR COLD. 


IHE explanation here is neceſſary, becauſe 
the two laſt verbs are of an active ſignifica- 
B b e tion, 
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tion, and often uſed as ſuch; to sHaxe a ſtick 
at you for example, or $HIVER the glaſſes 
all to pieces; in ſuch ſenſe they are not ſyno- 
nymous with the three firſt. But give me two 
ſhirts this morning, ſaid King Charles, when he 
went to execution, for I perceive the weather is 
uncommonly cold; and if I am ſeen to sHIVER 
from the ſenſe of it, theſe raſcals will try to 
make mankind believe, I sHook for fear of 
them. Our firſt word upon the liſt is always 
elther ſublime or ludicrous, 1 think. An earth- 
QUAKE is perhaps one of the grandeſt among 
terreſtrial images: a little Italian greyhound 
QUakinG by an Engliſh fire in May for want 
of warmth, or a traveller TREMBLING and QUAK- 
ING With fear of ſpirits when he ſees the par- 
ſon's old white horſe grazing near the church- 
yard in a duſky night, are among the meaneſt. 


Cowardice is by conſent of all the world, as it 


ſhould ſeem, the ſtanding jeſt which diverts 


mankind 1n every part of the globe that they 


inhabit : and even on occaſions where bravery 
would be madneſs, and impiety alone could 
ſtand unimpreſſed with fome degree of terror, 
as in the caſe of Don John's ſervant in the Li- 
bertine, when the very ſtones are moved by his 
maſter's wickedneſs, the galleries laugh to ſee a 
fellow 8H1vVEzRING with anxious care for his 
own perſon, while they conſider him as in at 
worſt a ſecondary degree of danger, I ſuppoſe. 
And *tis related, that when one of the young 
men at Otaheite, placing his hand under the 

ſtream 
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ſtream of captain Cook's tea-kettle, ſcalded his 
fingers in a terrifying manner, his comrades con- 
vulſed themſelves with laughter and delight at 
his expreſſions of fear when he next ſaw the 
hot water pouring; and although nothing could 
be better grounded than the cauſe of ſuch agi- 
tation, they found the joke irreſiſtible, and were 
never tired of repeating it. Tis alfo obſerved 
by Eraſmus, and confirmed by travellers, that 
the great ape of Borneo is afraid of a ſnail, 
and that his comical contorſions when ſhudder- 


ing at the fight of one, ſet the wiſer Hottentots 
o' laughing. . 


—— — WO 


QUERULOUS, UNEASY, TROUBLESOME, 
*"IRRATIONALLY COMPLAINING. 


ON theſe adverbial adjectives and their uſe, 
foreigners may have frequent opportunities to 
contemplate in our country, which is above all 
others eminent for fretful complaints, and 
QUERULOUS eloquence. Ever quick to ſpy, 
and ſad to lament their TRoUBLEsOME grie- 
vances, our people never find either their 
climate, their women, or their government good 
enough for them ; IRRATIONALLY COMPLAIN- 
ING of a lot caſt fo as to obtain ſuperior feli- 
city, yet delighting only in thoſe uNEASV con- 
verſers, who ſet every thing in the moſt unfa- 
vourable light—thoſe authors who aſſure us of 
our infallible ruin. Twas thus Browne's Eſti- 
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mate ran through fourteen editions—for having 
accuſed, Heaven knows how falſely, the Eng- 
liſh nation of ſelfiſhneſs, cowardice, and effe 


minacy in the year 1757, giving the palm of 


heroiſm, difintereſtedneſs, and manly virtue to 
the French. *Twas thus the ſophiſtry of Prieſt- 
ley, the calculations of Price, and the inſo- 
lence of Paine, obtained attention, only by that 
certain charm, that ſtrange unaccountable plea- 


ſure our people take in hearing that they are 


undone ; while ſuch 1s our love for evil ſpeak- 
ing, that foreigners have received penſions from 
this country merely for having ſpoken amiſs of 
it. Such too is our QUERULOUS temper, that 
we are very apt IRRATIONALLY tO COMPLAIN 
in. the wrong place, and conſider as misfor- 
tunes, things which are not really either good 
or bad in themſelves, but totally neutral, if 
not approaching to praiſeworthy. Theſe diſ- 
poſitions to fretful malevolence and empty la- 
mentation remind one of a wench, for the vio- 


about twenty-five years ago was tried, and not 
hanged, chiefly becauſe the gul's virtue ſeemed 
to be as much alarmed by a magic-lanthorn with 
which he endeavoured to amuſe her in her 
confinement, as it was offended by the loſs of 
her honour, her reputation, and her peace; 
« for,” ſaid ſhe, „I ſaw we muſt all be go- 
ing to hell directly, when they fhewed me the 
devil and the baker fighting on one of the 
walls of the room I was forced to reſide in.” 


*Twas 
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"Twas thus the ſtreſs ſhe duERVUTOVUSTLY laid 
on trifles, loſt her a good cauſe, and ſaved the 
life of one who deſerved to loſe it. Meantime 
the whole nation behaves juſt as perverſely 
every day—nay worſe: and to ſuch TRoUBLE- 
SOME and IRRATIONALLY COMPLAINING ſpirits 
we muſt reply in the good Fryar's words who 
comforts Romeo— 


A pack of bleſſings light upon thy back, 
Happineſs courts thee in her beſt array; 
But, like a miſbehav'd and ſullen wench, 
Thou pout'ſt upon thy fortune and thy love: 
Take heed, take heed, for ſuch die miſerable, 


” 


QUIBBLE, PUN, CONUNDRUM, PLAY OF WORDS, 


THOSE who delight in this ſpecies of falſe 
wit, will allow, that though the reſt depend upon 
the PLAY of woRDs, they are not for that rea- 
fon ſynonymous each to other. The conuN- 
DRUM 1s loweſt of the low in this pitiful cata- 


logue, becauſe previouſly compoſed with ap- 


parent ſtudy, a-propos to nothing ſpoken of be- 
fore, it burſts out with its petty call for admi- 
ration, aſking a ſudden queſtion—Why are my 
old ruffles when they are darned, for example, 
like dead men? When all are at a ſtand, the 
ingenious inventor replies to his own enquiry, 
Why; becauſe they are men ded. This is one 
of the beſt. A a@u1BBLE is better, becauſe leſs 
expedted, When Tom D'Urfey was aſked to 
divert the company with ſomewhat of that kind 


for 
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for which he was ſo famous : You muſt give me 
a ſubject then, ſays Tom. His companions, 
after heſitating a moment, ſaid, Take the king.— 
And we all know, replies the punſter, that the 
king is no ſubjeft. Doctor Johnſon, who aſſerts 
that a QUIBBLE was to Shakeſpea e- the fatal 
Cleopatra for which he loſt the world, and was 
content to loſe it, deteſted puNNiNG, yet al- 
ways celebrated a reply in which the pIAr 
OF WORDS was certainly all the merit. I never 
heard it but from him, who told me that a 
lawyer, when defied by the oppofite counſel 
to produce a precedent in anſwer to that which 
he alleged from Burn, ſuddenly replied, I can 
quote inſtantly an opinion to the contrary, and 
quote it from Xi Burn too. 

Italians have no diſlike to wit which fatigues 
the mind ſo little; yet is the Spaniſh device 
upon their town Nola, one of the moſt excel- 
lent among theſe frivolous fooleries, becauſe 
*tis quibble, pun, conundrum—all in one. 
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Quien la ve, No la ve ; quien Nola ve, la ve. 


It won't tranſlate. Such things are likelieſt 
indeed to amuſe a grave nation, for there is no 
humour in them; and Milton, who had perhaps 
leſs pleaſantry about him than any man of emi- 
nence upon record, made incomparable puNs ; 
witneſs his QUIBBLING epitaph upon the uni- 
verſity carrier, beſides ſome diſgraceful paſſages 
of the Paradiſe Loſt. Excellent ſpecimens of 
this mock rainbow wit may be found among 


the 
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the old ſerious ſtudents of a college, who miſ- 
take them for fallies of gaiety, and ſtrokes of 
humorous facetiouſneſs, I believe. Doctor. Lee, 
the aged maſter of Baliol, in his very laſt hours, 
hearing people round his bed whiſpering one 
another how ſuch a friend was married the day 
before, ſaid in a faint voice: He uſed to eat 
eggs for ſupper every night, ſo I hope he'll find 
this yoak fit as eaſy. 

Here was an inſtance of promptitude in re- 
ply, and retention of the human faculties, till 
ninety years old, that I ſuppoſe can ſcarcely be 
excelled in the hiſtory of human nature.—He 
died of weakneſs in four hours after. 


— — 


QUITE, CLEAN, COMPLETELY, PERFECTLY, 
| "© ROUNDLY, 


ARE uſed for each other every day without 
being exactly ſynonymous: the ſecond gets out of 
faſhion very faſt though, and will ſoon be qui 
diſcarded, as not PERFECTLY delicate; and 
while the ſchool-miſtreſs or maſter of little child- 
ren tutors them to eat their meat up CLEAN, 
the inſtructors of youth more advanced will ex- 
hort them not to promiſe RouNx DIV, unleſs in a 
ſituation to fulfil their declared intents com- 
PLETELY, becauſe nothing is a more pernici- 
ous habit than that of raiſing hopes never meant 
to be gratified, or more deſtructive to the hap- 
pineſs of private life, The promiſing ſquire, in 
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Tom Jones, is one of Fielding's beſt characters 
in my mind, who have ſeen ſo many legacy, 
place, and-playhouſe hunters robbed of their 
time and peace, only by the momentary haſte 
of ſome old gouty uncle to purchaſe obſequi- 
ouſneſs in return for expeQation—ſome thea-, 
trical manager who ſighed for a ſudden ex- 
change of flattery with an author he thought 
on no more; or ſome miniſter who believed an 
election vote bought cheaply by a promiſing 
ſmile or ſqueeze of the hand, which a country 
gentleman unſkilled in ſuch contemptible co— 
quetry, tranſlates into a happy reverſion of 
wealth and honours—and ſo is coMPLETELY 


fooled. 


QUITS, EVEN, 


ARE nearly ſynonymous, to be ſure ; yet we 
oftener ſay quis, ſpeaking about pecuniary 
matters—and EVEN upon other occaſions.— The 
lex talionis is the original ſtandard of juſtice in 
every uncultivated mind, and retaliation the 
firſt law among children, ſavages, &c.—If you 
ſbake the ladder when I run up to rob the ap- 
ple-loft, Il ſhake it for you when you run up, 
and then we are QUITS Or EVEN :—but beſides 
that I did not fall down, by good luck, and poſ- 
ſibly you may, this defire of being Even with 
one another, puts a certain ſtop to all morality 
and power of mending manners. Such was the 


conduct 
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conduct Froiſſard relates of the French, when 
in the year 1348, or thereabouts, their popu- 
lace, irritated by ill conduct in the aobles, pro- 
teſted they would not leave one of them alive; 
and riſing upon one gentleman in particular, 
bound and roaſted him on a ſpit in the kitchen 
of his own caſtle, forcing his lady and daughters 
to eat his fleſh.—The nobles however reſolved 
to be quits with them; and when they got 
the upper hand, ſays Froiſſard in his Chronicle, 
the puniſhments they inflicted were in propor- 
tion to thofe ſufferings they had endured—that 
ſo, ainſi ils ſont tous QUITTES is the expreſſion. 

Had Louis Seize been no better a chriſtian, 
he might perhaps have been quits with his 
enemies; and ſhould his ſucceſſor feel more 
inclined to be EVEN with his enraged country- 
men, when he gets into power, than diſpoſed 
to mitigate their fierceneſs and conciliate their 
eſteem, I think he will ſay with N 
Buſiris 


Like Death a ſolitary king I'll reign, 
O'er ſilent ſubjects and a deſert plain: 

Ere brook their pride I'll ſpread a general doom, 
And every ſtep fhall be from tomb to tomb. 


— Z———— — 


RACE, BREED, FAMILY, LINE; ANCESTRY, 
DESCENT. 


A SYNONYMY not quite ſafe from ex- 
panſion in the hands of a native of Wales, 
where the . always conſider it as rated 
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beyond its worth yet do they ſtudy diligently 


the preſervation of a horſe's BREED, as if they 
thought ſome excellencies tranſmiſhble from 
FAMILY confideratious, and that a long LINE 
of ANcESTRVV is defirable. in brute animals, 
which certainly riſe in value proportionate to 
their RACE. 


When from the mingling duſt ſhall riſe 
A RACE of dogs as good and wiſe— 


ſays the learned G. Harris in his e! on 
his old friend's dog Pompey. Why then ſhould 
it be eſteemed philoſophical or ingenious to find 
reaſons for deſpiſing peEscENT in Man? ſee— 
ing that 'tis one of the earlieſt, the beſt choſen, 
the leaſt diſputable of all diſtinctions. Des ENT 
does not like rank depend on kingly breath: 
DESCENT derives its dignity from higher 
ſources ; prscENT's an attribute, no ſatellite of 
ſovereignty; DpEscEnT demands reſpect from 


human creatures, as having been honoured 


with attention even from God.—And that ſo 
ſurely, each page of Holy Writ ſhews how the 
moſt atrocious crimes alone were capable of 
ſuperſeding that primogeniture held in old days 
ſo ſacred and ſo ſolemn, that Eſau's puniſhment 
for contemning it was terrible, when like a 
true democrate of the preſent day, he philoſo- 
phically preferred the ſolid comforts of a meſs 
of pottage to all the airy axvantaged—fuch he 
thought them doubtleſs—of a parent's prophetic 
bleſſing. Nor has it ever been obſerved that 
thoſe who deſpiſed pEsoENT, pride themſelves 

| in 
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in any thing much better; or forbore endea- 
vouring to found a family, although they 
were themſelves of mean original. Leo the 
Fourth, who was haſty to aboliſh the order of 
patricians at Rome, was yet willing to call the 
city he built, or rather fortified againſt the 
Saracens incurſions—Leopolis; deſiring appa- 
rently to continue his aſſumed name's remem- 
brance ; and how has the Houſe of Auſtria had 
reaſon to repent their ſpirit of cruſhing the 
old rFamiILIEs under their dominion in vari- 
ous parts of Italy! One ſtar exceeds another 
ſtar in glory, ſays Saint Paul: why then theſe 
painful efforts to render the human Race all 
alike? Carnelions are good to receive impreſ- 
ſion, diamonds'to make it. Let each fill up 
the place aſſigned to him by Providence; and 
let us not, like the filthy dreamers prophefied } 
of by Saint Peter, become deſpiſers of dignities. 
Time is the only river where heavy bodies 
ſwim, and light ones fink ; nor can it be de- 

nied that an old FAMILY which has long pre- 
ſerved is name and character, muſt have poſ-- 
ſeſſed a very fold one, or in the courſe of fo 
many centuries it would have been ſhaken 
away. New-made nobility ſhines from its 
luſtre freſh out of the mint : old anceſtry ſhews 
its venerable ruſt; and by true connoiſſeurs a 


Queen Anne's farthing 1 is preferted to a George 
the Third's guinea. 


RARE, 
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RARE, CURIOUS, UNFREQUENT, SCARCE, 
SELDOM FOUND, _ 


ARE all epithets ſynonymous if ſpeaking of 
the fiſh preſerved in ſlate, which were ſome 
years ago diſcovered by Vincenzo Bozza in a 
mountain near Verona; and ſerving as a proof 
of the deluge, becauſe ſome inhabitants of the 
ſouthern ſeas being obſerved among them, ſhews 
there muſt have been a wonderful concuſhon 
of the terraqueous globe before thoſe waters 
could have forced their contents into the hollow 
boſom of a rock now ſeventy-two miles diſtant 
from any fea. To this accident the writer once 
alluded in her preface, when ſhe publiſhed 
Doctor Johnſon's letters and ſome of her own ; 
—and although the Critical Review of April 
1788 ſaid ſhe intended to elevate and ſurpriſe, 
there certainly was meant at moſt a modeſt 
confeſhon, that the trifling anecdotes thoſe let- 
ters contamed were valuable but as they were 
connected with his name. We have read of 
one author preſerved in the amber of another, 
before now ; and have ſaid with Mr. Pope: 


Such things we Know are neither rich nor RARE, 
But wonder how the devil they got there! 


And I ſee not why this paſſage ſhould have been 
unintelligible. A cart-wheel 1s certainly no 
SCARCE or CURIOUS thing in itſelf, yet has 
been SELDOM Found ſtuck in a rock under 

ground, 
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ground, as it is at Tivoli; where thoſe who ſee 
it are led to wonder how long 1t could have been 
there, how many ages would take to turn it in- 
to ſtone, &c. and ſo go on ſpeculating upon 
the antiquity of the -Earth. "Twas thus I ob- 
ſerved that trifles obtained attention by the 
place they ſtood in; and ſure the criticiſms - 
upon thoſe letters to Door Johnſon have proved 
the allufion juſt: they were worth criticiſing 
only becauſe they were written in anſwer to 
hs. 


— — ——— 


RASH, HASTY, VIOLENT, PRECIPITATE. 


ALL dangerous qualities of the mind, ex- 
preſſed by adjectives not far from ſynonymous ; 
yet although it would be a HAST decifion to 
ſay they were wholly ſo, we ſhould juſtly pro- 
voke laughter by calling ſuch a ſlight error P RE.ͥ 
CIPITATE, as the very word itſelf implies 
danger of a more ſerious kind than is tempted 
by giving offence to the critics. Truth is, man- 
kind have a natural tendency to forgive theſe 
faults in a character, chiefly becauſe of their aſ- 
ſociation with youth and hardihood :—yet have 
I not ſeldom ſeen kr asx pretenders to mufical, 
or, what is much worſe, medical ſkill, who ſuc- 
ceed beyond deſert, though long paſt that lovely 
ſeaſon of life which gives to every thing a tinct 
of its own greenneſs, a portion of its own in- 
creaſing vigour. The young fellow who has 
once found ſucceſs when he acknowledges him- 
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ſelf to have been x asn, is likely enough to en- 
courage himſelf in x asTyY practices, till he be- 
comes VIOLENT in his nature, perhaps PRECI- 
PITATE in his end. Phyſicians have told me, 
that the quack bleeders, or tooth-drawers, who 
rarely miſs their aim, would, if once well in- 
ſtructed in the art of ſurgery, tremble to recol- 
le& the riſques they had formerly run of endan- 
gering, by their PRECIPITATE conduct, lives 
of immenſe value to ſociety ; and Prati the mu- 
ſical compoler ſaid once in my hearing at Leg- 
horn, that no profeſhonal powers then alive 
were equal to a ſong the famous ———— was 
to execute that night: yet, added he, *twill be 
no difficulty to her, who has not knowledge 
enough for finding out the danger ſhe is in of 
failing at the attempt ;—ſo ſhe will not fail, I 
ſuppoſe. * Prati predicted right; the finger was 
infinitely applauded, and immenſely paid. But 
theſe are the accidents which lower in common 
eyes the value of learning, and give all praiſe 
to that genius which ſo readily diſcovers its own 
ſufficiency, and the little neceſſity of ſtudying 
hard to obtain fame or fortune; while RA8H 
enterpriſe can VIOLENTLY ſeize the fruit by 
ſuddenly climbing the tree of ſcience without 
fear of breaking its boughs, and without thought 
of falling, by ſuch Has ry meaſures, in a PRE- 
CIPITATE manner to the ground. 


TO 
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TO HAVE RATHER, TO PREFER, TO LIKE 
BETTER. 


JOHNSON fays the firſt of theſe is not Eng- 
liſh, and I truſt he's right; yet Shakeſpeare's 
plays and common uſage ſhield it from eriti- 
ciſm, and foreigners are ſafe when they ſay, 
that although Dante was a greater poetical ge- 
nius than Taſſo, and ought to be PREFERRED to 
him, yet ſtill they HAD RATHER read the Gieru- 
ſalemme, or even Metaſtaſio's Dramas, than his 
great work; and when they ſtudy Engliſh, they 
LIKE BETTER to read Young's Night Thoughts 
than Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


TO RATIFY, TO CONFIRM, TO SETTLE, 


ARE not exactly ſynonymous, while we ſay 
that reports are CONFIRMED, treaties RATIFI- 
ED, and affairs SETTLED. In caſes of impor- 
tance infinitely higher, our church willingly 
CONFIRMS him who has sETTLED in himſelf a 
fixt intention ſolemnly to RATIT v, at years of 
diſcretion, the covenant taken with Heaven by 
his ſponſors, in that vow which they made in 
his name when firſt admitted among Chriſtians 
by the ceremony of baptiſm. 


READY, 
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READY, PROMPT' 


THE uſe of theſe words is fixed for aught I 
ſee ſolely by cuſtom: yet ſo far are they from 
ſynonymy, that the firſt ſeems always to imply 
excellence, while the other uſually contains 
ſomewhat of reproach. You were too PROMPT 
in your replies, ſays Dryden; and Prior tells 


us 
How roſe ſome rebel ſlave, 


PRour TER to fink the ſtate, than he to fave. 


But without going up to written authorities, 
we praiſe the girl that is READ with her leſſon, 
and deteſt a yRoMÞPT miſs who keeps an anfwet 
or excuſe at her fingers ends—as we ſay to 
fling in the face of her governeſs. Lord Bacon 
ſays finely, that much reading. makes a full 
man, conference a READY man, and writing 
an exact man. The other word in this place 
would miſlead one to think he meant a /el/-ſuffi- 
cient man, which was furtheſt from his intent. 
I lay the greater ſtreſs upon this article, becauſe 
derivation would in this uncommon caſe draw 
French and Italian ſtudents to the coarſer word ; 
and I believe the true reaſon why „heir broken 
Engliſh ſounds leſs unpleaſing to a Britiſh ear, 
than the firſt efforts of a German, may be re- 
ſolved imply into this cauſe. 

We have almoſt always two words, one of 
Roman, and one of Saxon etymology, ſignifying 
nearly though not exactly the ſame thing. Our 

neighbours 
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peighbours naturally chooſe that which is moſt 
congenial to their own tongue, and the clathcal 
one is nine times in ten the moſt delicate; for 
this reaſon the miſtakes are totally different. A 
Tuſcan tells you he will go through Hampſtead 
becaule of its propinquiry to Hendon, though not 
exactly in the road—this word” lying cloler to 
him than nearneſs ;—while a German will fay 
ſmeared inſtead of anointed perhaps, and that 
even upon a ſolemn occaſion. Theſe are equa]- 
ly wrong the ſecond is, however, leaſt inof- 
ſenſive. In the two words before us—as every 
rule has its exceptions—the Latin word 1s the 
worlt. 


—_ 


REASON, UNDER3TANDING, JUDGMENT, 
SAGACITY. 


OF theſe the metaphyſical diſtinctions and 
differences are endleſs, and, to ſay truth, diſ- 
cover more the 8AGaAciTyY of mortals to form 
and trace them, than any extraordinary clear- 
neſs of RI A80N, or even ſtrength of uNDñER- 
STANDING. One thing ſeems certain, and *tis 
this: A powerful ſpeaker or wiſe writer having 
SAGACITY to diſcern how neceſſary it is to make 
coarſe minds comprehend and approve his tenets, 
will ſhow great JUDGMENT iu forbearing all al- 
luſion to ſciences they cannot comprehend, be- 
cauſe ſuch lights only dazzle, and do not illuſ- 
trate; and I really think the exuberance of ima- 
gination aud diguity of ſentiment, which adorn 
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the political pamphlets of Burke and Johnſon, 
will, whenever they do die—if die they can— 
prove the undeſerved cauſc of their mortality.— 
That oyſter lives not long which breeds many 
pearls; and the ſamous race-horſes Eclipſe and 
Childers became from too great ſuperiority uſe- 
leſs to their owners, when no competitor could 
be found to take the field againſt them. Who 
now reads Boyle's Meditations, pregnant as they 
are with thought, and fravght with fancy ?— 
Swiſt's Meditation on a Broomſtick laughed them 
out of doors; and although in fo doing it did 
the world no ſervice, it ſhewed his notion of 


proper words in proper places very completely. 


So did his unadorned Conduct of the Allies, 
which, for that very reaſon poſſibly, ran through 
eleven thouſand copies in three months, when 
readers were leſs numerous than now. With 
regard to foreigners, they will ſoon. ſee that 
SAGACITY dilcerns what 'tis the province of 
REASON tO approve. and of JUDGMENT to diſ- 
tingutſh ; while thoſe who act according to all 
of theſe, are men of ſound uxnprtrsTANDING. 
The tale told by Baretti, from Gaſparo Gozzi, 
in a book little read, elucidates all our ſyno— 
nymy very well, and may lighten the weight of 
a dull article or chapter. | 
| I was walking then, ſays the gay Venetian, 

upon our Rialto yeſter evening, and ſtopped to 
obſerve a blind old man, led by a beautiful 
woman in the prime of life. She wiſhed to ſhew 
him the way, I found, down that fide of the 
| bridge 
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bridge where its ſteps are frequent and low; 
but he would needs force her to kecp that other 
part of the walk where there are few ſteps at 
all, and thoſe few very high and inconvenient. 
Her sAGA CITY was obvious; for where the gra- 
dations of deſcent were regular, even a perion 
who could ſee was in leſs danger of ſtumbling; 
whereas, no warning given by the guide herſelf, 
whoſe JUDGMENT was indubitable, could pol- 
ſibly avail in a place where the ſteps were all 
unequal, and large intervals every now and 
then. It was nevertheleſs out of her power to 
perſuade her ſtubborn ſelf-willed companion. 
So while ſhe was endeavouring. thongh weakly, 
to draw him one way, he with ſtrength adequate 
to his perverſeneſs forcibly and quickly pulled 
her the other, till down they both came head- 
long; and rifing up, each mutually accuſed the 
partner, as having cauſed a diſaſter which no 
ſpectator of common UNDERSTANDING could 
help ſeeing muff neceflarily happen to both; 
for ſuch was the woman's fidelity, ſhe would 
not, though vexed and mortified, leave him, as 
he often wiſhed her, wholly to himſelf. So I 
went along, continues the author, thinking what 
a fooliſh fellow that was, and how happy he 
ought to have made himſelf under the guidance 
of ſo kind and lovely a perſon; till on a ſud- 
den it came acroſs my head to reſſect, Why 
ſhould I trouble myſelf about other people's 
affairs? Have not I, aud has not every human 
being, a blind old blockhead, and a charming 


Cc2 clear- 
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clear-ſighted conductreſs in our own breaſts?— 
one who is inceſſantly warning her perverſe com- 
panion of thoſe dangers he is ever deſirous of 
plunging into? Yet how ſeldom will he obey 
theſe uſeful admonitions of REASON! How of- 
ten, as 1n very ſpite to her, will he chooſe the 
path he ought above all others to ſhun, and 
break both their noſes with the fall his ſtupid 
obſtinacy occaſioned ! | 

So far the ingenious Gozzi, whoſe power of 
attracting general notice to his book, conſiſts 
chiefly in drawing unexpected inferences from 
vulgar and common occurrences. Twas by this 
art our Whitfield obtained followers—and *tis 
natural; for whilſt an arrow's point conveys the 
final effect of our ſhooting, a feather guides it 
to that mark propoſed ; and if ſlight things may 
thus be found uſeful in furthering thoſe of more 
importance, who knows but this little work, 
flimſy as it is, may boaſt ſome utility? an am- 
ple compenſation, ſurely, for all the cenſure 
and all the ſatire it may provoke. 


RELIGION, WORSHIP, 


ARE ſo far ſynonymous, that both imply 
that immediate duty to God which he himſelf 
enjoined in the four firſt commandments of the 
Decalogue; Mile the fix others, laſt in place, 
though more in number, relate to moral obli- 
gations, and refer to the articles of Virtue and 


Morality, 
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Morality. What God has ſo united, therefore, 


let no man put aſunder ; for it is virtue to main- 
tain RELIGION ſacred in a great community, and 
tis a moral obligation each to other that good exam- 
ple be ſet of attending public woxsHI P. Myſ— 
tie piety is not unfrequent in England, which 
has of late been too much divided between in- 
fidelity and fanaticiſm; 'tis orthodox writing, 
true Chriſtian preaching, and devoutly atten- 
tive hearing, that is wanted in our iſland, where 
the church has no power but of well doing, and 
ought to ſee for that reaſon obedient ſubmiſſion 
follow each eccleſiaſtical precept- where the 
court and miniſtry afford examples of goodneſs 
unthought of in other nations where the bi- 
-ſhops and clergy really do poſſeſs a degree of 
learning which our neighbours have no chance 
to come in fight of—where decency marks the 
clerical character even in the loweſt ranks, and 
every houſe—] hope I may add every cottage 
of ten pounds annual value through Great Bri- 
tain, contains a Bible, a Teſtament, and a Gram- 
mar, with one perſon at leaſt capable of reading 
them to the reſt. 

Great and ineſtimable privilege! denied by 
the Romiſh church, that now runs to ruin in 
conſequence of ſuch worldly caution; and will 
perhaps learn from her preſent diſtreſs, how the 
knowledge of true RELIGION is neceſſary to its 
veneration, and how that ignorance ſhe long 
encouraged will at length looſe its blind rage 

againſt 
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againſt that very woks HI it was intended to 
ſhield—whilſt | 


Our church, ſecure on Truth's firm rock, 
Still mocks each ſacrilegious hand; 
Proof even againſt U TRI ſhock, 


Our Heaven-defended ſteeples ſtand. 


PoeruLlar BALLAD. 


REPLY, REJOINDER, ANSWER AND RESPONSE: 


OF theſe ſynonymes the-firſt ſeems the poli- 
tical term. Caius ſpoke well in the houſe this 
morning; but Marcus, who riſes like a giant 
on the xx, obtained moſt attention and ap- 
plauſe. Rrjorinprsr is almoſt wholly a law 
term, and RUSTO NSE ſeems dedicated to the 
ſchools. Converſation finds ANS WER ſufficient, 
and delights in recording thoſe happy ones which 
contain a pungent ſalt in them. There are, 
however, ſome ſhades of difference. When 
Quern Elizabeth aſked her neglected courtier on 
what be was employing lis thoughts, one day, 
ant received this unexpected return to her en- 
quiry—< Madam, I was thinking on a woman's 
promiſe;” we call it a ſharp and biting Ax- 
SR. — But when the Conqueror's favourite 
a lviſed his maſter to make an early peace, ſay- 
ing. I would accept theſe terms if J were Alex- 
ander; and the king gave him the well-known 
retort of—So would J accept them too, were J 
Parmenio : it ſeems rather a ſcoffing REPLY, 

pro- 
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provoked by the pertneſs of a fellow who pre- 
ſumed on the prince's tame endurance.— Tis 
obſervable enough too, that this bitter taunt 
was a Greek one; for their anNsweRs and epi- 
grams are generally, ſo far as I can find, more 
elegantly fimple than piercingly keen, and have 
little of that effect which penetrates one's head, 
when darted by Martial's pen, like a ray of 
light, and drives at one's heart like a dagger, 
when urged by the hands of Boileau, Young, 
or Swift. | 1 | 

When Mademoiſelle de Gournay, one of the 
beſt Greek and Latin ſcholars in France, when 
learning there ſtood on its pinnacle, had been 
teaſing Racan the poet with explaining to 
him, who knew no more on't than myſelf, ſome 
epigrams in the Anthologia for which he had 
no taſte; tormenting him with extolling their 
ſuperior merit, and preferring their ſimplicity 
to all modern excellence, he grew tired; and 
telling her *twas time to go to dinner, ſhe order- 
ed it up; and helping her friend to ſome ſoup, 
which was, it ſeems, particularly inſipid and 
flat: Mademoiſelle, ſaid he, cCeft icy une ſoupe 
digne de vous, une ſoupe vrayment d la Grecque. 

This was a witty remark, to which the lady 
made no REPLY. 


— 


RESEN MENT, DIS PLEASURE, INDIGNATION. 


PAINFUL affections of a feeling heart, and 
too nearly ſynonymous; though the firſt word 


18 
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is moſt expreſſive of that deep ſenſe of injury fo 
likely to pervade a generous mind—even in 


ſpite of true Chriſtian humility, whick *tis our 


duty ſteadily to maintain: for though ingrati- 
tude, or unmerited inſult, juſtly incurs our very 
ſerious DISPLEASURE, they ought not to excite 
laſting RESENTMENT towards the guilty indivi- 
dual, but only ſuch honeſt IN DIGNATION againſt 
the vice, as may guard us from all ſeduction to 
ſimilar offences. ; 

A wile man, however, will make haſte to 
forgive, becauſe RESENTMENT is a painful ſen- 
ſation, and he deſires to feel himſelf at eaſe; a 
great man pardons readily, becauſe he finds few 
things worthy of his ſerious and deep RESENT- 
MENT; and a pious MAN will never reſent at all, 
reflecting how much he has himſelf to be for- 
given. 


REVENGEFUL AND VINDICTIVE. 


THE firſt of theſe words expreſſes the dia bo- 
lical quality oftener as an adjective, I think; 
the ſecond is commonly uſed adverbially, which 


difference alone hinders their exact ſynonymy. 


Catiline is a fad REVENGEFUL fellow, ſays one, 
and of a temper fo cruelly vinpictive, he lets 
no offence paſs by him unrequited—thinking 
perhaps to put himſelf in the place of Heaven, 
and diſpenſe puniſhments at his own pleaſure ; 
not reflecting that he who made man can alone 


diſtinguiſh guilt from error in many caſes ; that 


to 
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to him is juſtly reſerved the privilege of chaſ- 
tifing ; and that from his happineſs and his per- 
fection no creature can be more diſtantly re- 
moved, than he who is diſpoſed to be vinprc- 
TIVE towards a companion in frailty, and of a 
REVENGEFUL temper while ranging through the 
walks of common life. 
Tis charged on foreigners that they ſeek R- 
VENGE; and thoſe philoſophers who are willing 
to conſider Virtue and Vice as ambulatory, lay 
the fault upon a warm climate. In Italy, how- 
ever, 'tis merely the mildneſs of their criminal 
law, ſo flow to puniſh, ſo eaſy to elude, that 
leaves every man to be judge and executioner 
in his own cauſe; and how an Engliſhman 
would endure to hear of his only ſon's murder 
by the hand of a worthleſs rival, will I hope 
and truſt never be known in Great Britain, 
where, conſcious that his country will make a 
_ dreadful example of his injurer, he has only to 
lament a loſs ſo heavy and grievous. Were the 
murderer ſuffered filently to eſcape, or be open- 
ly protected at the door of a church, or in the 
palace of a rich nobleman, we ſhould ſee if 
John Bull were leſs vinp1cTivE than Pietro 
the Italian : I fear he would, like the laſt named, 
watch the rogue out of his lurking-hole, and 
ſtab him when he could. | 
It does indeed appear that one ſet of — 
are little better or worſe than another ſet—by 
nature as we call it. *Tis the influence or 
neglect of religion and the laws that operates 
upon 
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upon our conduc; and, with regard to indivi- 
duals, few I'm afraid are guided by principle, 
and a ſteady care to pleaſe God in all their ac- 
tions; without which viviſying cauſe, our mo- 


rality is mere habit, and our virtue ſuch as a 


change of thoſe habits would entirely do 
away. 1 * 


** ** 


_ REVERSE, CONTRARY, EXERGURE, 


ARE not ſynonymous certainly; neither 
would the laſt word have found a place here 


à cot des autres, if J had not fancied that ſome 
people one has ſeen, who with not to be thought 


ignorant, imagined EXERQUE to be the RE“ 
VERSE, or CONTRARY, or, as we ſay, the 
wrong fide of a medal or coin. It is not fo, 
however: ſcholars could tell them that it means 
little more than the Latin fecr? in Greek; and 
that being commonly writteꝶ on reverſes, though 
ſometimes it is found on front fides too, it has 
been miſtaken as meaning REVERSE. The ſym- 
bol of Rome often obſerved on old gems, &ec. 
is an EXERGUE: fo is the carnation in Benvenuto 
Garofan?s pictures; for though there may be a 
written EXERGUTE, tis oftener a ſort of hierogly- 
phic. Evelyn writes the word exurge, but I be- 
lieve 'twas Marmontel's Tale that brought it in- 
to Engliſh converſation language ; it uſed to be 
a mere book-word. The other two are nearer 
to each other. We ſay familiarly, that fick- 
neſs is the REVERSE of health, for example, 

| | and 
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and youth the REVERSE of age: but tis more 
elegant to call vice virtue's CONTRARY, I ſup- 
poſe becauſe of their ſtanding in oppoſition. 
And a mean woman once in my fight ſet a whole 
company into laughter, when, her patron aſking 
of what profeſſion her huſband was, that he 
might ſerve her—adding, But he is an apothe- 
cary—is he not? ſhe replied, © Oh no, Sir, 
quite the REVERSE.” Foreigners will ſearce 
perceive how comically abſurd the reply was, 
till they are told that ſhe ought to have ſaid, 

On the conTRARY, my huſband keeps a public 
houſe—for fo he did—a buſineſs diſtin& enough 
from, and oppoſite enough to that her friend 
imagined. But what could be the REVERSE of 
an apothecary, ſet them all o' wondering till ſhe 
informed them. If the connoiſſeurs object to 
what I have ſaid concerning the ExxRGUR, they 
muſt remember I ſpeak to learners, not the 
learned, and I think my account a good one. 
ExERGUE is a device, a vifible metaphor; and 
I really know not what to call the I. N. R. I. 
upon the croſs, or the S. P. & R. upon the Ro- 
man banners, if they be not written EXERGUES. 
Mottoes are they not; for to be a motto, ſome 
word is neceſſary, and one word is beſt; when 
there are more, tis better to ſay 1 in 
pure ſtrictneſs. The Bourbon motto was Eſpe- 
rance—Shakeſpeare alludes to it in the hiſtori- 
cal plays.—The Hamiltons is Through, alluding 
to their coat armour; the Douglas's Forward, 
if I remember. Sentences ſhew-leſs reſeareh :— 
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as under the Bertie arms, three battering rams, 


we read, Virtus Ariete fortior ; under the Saliſ- 


bury lion, in the ſame taſte, Sat ef? proftraſſe 
Leoni, and the like: but R. I. P. which diſtin- 
guiſhes the tombs of Romaniſts in our churches, 
is an EXERGUE, meaning Requieſcat in pace, 
which I know not why is ſo peculiarly appro- 
priated to one ſect of Chriſtians more than ano- 
ther. We all alike deſire to reſt in peace, and 
in ou conſecrated ground ſo may they ever reſt! 
who yet unfeelingly exclude us from theirs upon 
the continent. But ſurely the form which ga- 
thers over all our heads, and has already begun 
to fall on theirs, will unite all ſects, all ranks, - 
all denominations of Chriſtians to defend that 
religion eſtabliſhed in the ſacred blood of our 


common Maſter, and to protect his worſhip 
with all its due rites and ſolemn appendages. 


RIDDLES, REBUSES, /ENIGMAS, CHARADES, 


HAVE doubtleſs a very cloſe affinity without 


being ſynonymous terms. The firſt, of Saxon 


origin, ſeems to imply, from ancient uſage of 
the word in England, ſomewhat like a trial of 
ſkill—as the Dic quibus in terris among the Ro- 
mans. Riddle me this, and riddle me that, is 
a common verb in our old poems, for Explain 


me this, and expound me that. So late as Mil- 


ton we read 


Be leſs abſtruſe, my riddling days are oer 
from 
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from the mouth of Sampſon Agoniſtes. A 
RIDDLE however, now, in mere converſation 
language, means little elſe than an aNn1G6Ma, 
and little more than what Pere Bouhours, in Les 
Memoires de Trevoux, deſcribes as a ſubtle and 
ingenious diſcourſe including ſome concealed 
meaning. 

When Hempe is ſpun, 

England's done, 


was an ænigmatical prophecy, Lord Bacon ſays, 
which the r:ddlers. of his time conſtrued thus: 
That after Henry, Edward, Mary, Philip, and 
Elizabeth had reigned—England ſhould be no 
more—or England ſhould ceaſe, -was the word: 
and ſo it did, ſays he, in a manner, for- after 
that our king's ſtyle was Great Britain—the ini- 
tials of their names having completed the word 
as then ſpelt Hempe. 

ENIGMA is I learn of Greek derivation, and 
the oldeſt books give us the beſt examples 
Sampſon's in the book of Judges—and mytholo- 
gical ones innumerable at 2 time when almoſt 
all literature was drawn from Ægypt, the true 
land of myſtery and hieroglyphic. *Tis now a 
mere ſport and play of words, and ranks among 
thoſe ſpecies of falſe wit which are commendably 
exploded. Yet Dumay the agreeable counſellor 
at Paris, after he was blind, ſent Menage theſe 


two lines, having previouſly been toid that his 
friend was laid up with the gout: 


Qui mala noſtra tulit przſtanti dote valebat. 
Ede viri nomen, dos tibi talis erit. 
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To which Menage inſtantly replied by the 
ſervant who waited, 


CEdipodem tecum facto. Tumet æger uterque 
Pes mihi. Caligat lumen utrimque tibi. 


The anſwer is prettieſt, 


In CEdipus alone I read | 
Our miſeries united ; 

My lameneſs was to him decreed, 
His eyes like yours henighted, 


I could do nothing with the RIDDLE iclelk 
Mr. Gray did me the honour to turn it thus: 


He who our ills united bare, 
The art of divination knew; 

Tf you the prophet's name declare, 
Pl hail you prophet too. 


And while the world owes him ſolid obligations, 
let him neither be angry nor aſhamed that it 
ſees he can trifle to oblige or divert a friend. 

The REBUs meantime, ſuch as Menage or 
Camden deſcribes, is a ſtill meaner contrivance, 
as things now ſtand, than the laſt mentioned; 
yet an acquaintance with them may aſſiſt men 
in decyphering old families, which ſhewed their 
names by devices: as Sir Anthony Wingfield, 
who with the croſs and red roſe, which latter 
denotes a Lancaſtrian Partizan, gave a wide 
extended wing, with theſe four letters round, 
F. E. L. D. while Fuller of Roſe-Hill choſe for 
his rebus, device, or exergue, 


A. Roſe, a Hill, an Zye, a Loaf and a Well. | 
| Roſe 
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Roſe Hill I love well, being implied. Theſe 
tricks were taught us in the early ages by the 
French, among whom they are ſtill called Re- 
bus de Picardie. But they have been always in 
the world, I believe; nor did Lucius Florus, 
nor Julius Czlar bimſelf, ſcorn a contrivance of 
the ſame nature, when the hiſtorian gave a 
flower ſignifying his appellation, as Benvenyto 
Garofani, the painter in the ſame country, did 
a good thouſand years after :—and tis ſaid by 
the connoiſſeurs how Julius Cæſar put an ele- 
phant upon his coin, becauſe Cæſar means ele- 
phant in the Mauritanian tongue. Nay, I 
doubt not but the Czar, which means Cafer; 
gives a true REBUS at this very day in the order 
of the Elephant, upon that very principle. The 
diſcriminating difference ſeems to be this: the 
RIDDLE may be proſe, and the ſubje is totally 
at his choice who makes it. The ENIGMA 
ſhould be verſe, and a ſhort diſtich is moſt claſ- 
fical ; while the xEBUs muſt include a name, 
which to the exerpue is not neceſſary. 
CHaRaDt Þ a new device of the ſame kind. 
I never heard its origin, but know that when 
the Spectator had driven out this laſt abſurdi- 
ty, and Garrick helped its exit by his revival 
of Abel Drugger; ingenious dulneſs invented 
a new one, and covered our fans, ſcreens, &c. 
with CHARADES newly brought from France: 
The ſubtlety here conſiſts in making two dif- 


ferent qualities agree in a third; one 18 ful: 
cient for a Tpecimen : 


My 
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My firſt runs at you, 

My ſecond runs into you, 
My third runs through you, 
is as good as any of them: *Tis buck-thorn an- 
ſwers the deſcription. 


RIDICULE, RAILLERY, DERISION, BANTER, 


ARE much too nearly allied—yet naturally 
at a good diſtance from ſtrit ſynonymy ; the 
fecond and the fourth being agreeable ſources 
of amuſement and innocent mirth, -while the 


other two are odious and terrifying. Yet no- 


thing is ſurer than that a man, or ſcience, or a 
quality of the mind, or a flight affectation in 
the perſon of a friend, which has been only 
once the ſubject of BANTER Or RAILLERY in a 
ſet of gay companions, becomes quickly a 
theme of pER1810N to fools, who learn laugh- 


ing more eafily than diſcernment in the choice 


of objects where RIDICULE is juſtly permitted. 
Addiſon, though poſſeſſed of humorous powers 
beyond every other writer in our language 
Shakeſpeare alone excepted—deteſts all drol- 
lery on ſerious ſubjeRs, and ſays in his Free- 
holder, that a quotation out of. Hudibras ſhall 
make ſome blockheads treat with levity an ob- 
ligation wherein their welfare 1s concerned in 
this world and the next. Such RAILLERY, 
adds he, is enough to make the hearers trem- 


ble. And I do think the ſpirit of DRRISION 


(become 


11 
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(become either ſo natural or ſo infectious among 
Britons, that the very babies of our iſland are 
tainted with it) never did find a way to gain 
applauſe as now in faſhionable circles, till my 
Lord Shafteſbury had ſhown us how happily 
and airily we might laugh at Heaven and its 
judgments: for although the noble author's 
own ſhafts of x1p1cuLE were ſeverely and with 
much humour retorted upon him again by Man- 
deville, in the firſt dialogue of his ſecond vo- 
lume, where the laugh and parody. are admira- 
ble; and although numberleſs good anſwers 
have been made to the Characteriſtics, one in 
particular, very little read, in a novel called 
The Cry; my heart prompts me to fancy, 
and experience confirms the notion, that ſince 
that book appeared, which taught mankind how 
RIDICULE alone was to be conſidered as a teſt 
of truth, every character, however venerable 
by virtue of conduct or dignity of fituation— 
every tranſaction, however trifling in itſelf, has 
been torn out and hung - before the public eye 
to excite DERISION of authority, and promote 
BANTER Where tis difficult to imitate merit. 
South ſays, that it was out of Titus's power 
not to be derided, but in his power not to be 
ridiculous; and this is the beſt comfort for 
thoſe whoſe delicacy has ſuffered by modern 
wit. Yet a man may loſe his eye from the 
ſtroke of a boy's. pop-gun, if not aware of its 
ſudden approach; and tis obſervable enough 
too, that as the preſent are beyond all preced- 
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Ing times fruitful in ſarcaſtic merriment, ſo 1 


recollect no age leſs fertile of elegant humour 
and harmleſs gaiety than the preſent. Broad 
mirth and coarſe repreſentation of mean man- 
ners, and the rough ſcenes of life, beſt fix the 
attention of high people to the ſtage, where 
they contemplate the tricks of Mifs Hoyden | 


and Miſs Tomboy with the fame diſgraceful 


eagerneſs that detains a lower ſet with liquorifh 
hope of ſeeing ſomewhat at a print-ſhop win- 
dow capable to inflame appetite in unintellec- 
tual and empty youth, or to reſtore it in de- 
bauched though half inert old age. Such is 
the retrograde progreſs of falſe refinement, and 
ill directed opulence :—juſt theme of indignant 
fatire to thoſe who write, of pointed RA 1ILERX 
to ſuch as have talents for converſation. 


RULE, SWAY, GOVERNMENT, 


ARE not preciſely ſynonymous, though fimi- 
lar. Sway has by far the gentleſt meaning of 
the three : its derivation from a German word 
ſchweben, expreſſive of undulatory motion, im- 
plies a degree of foftneſs little confonant to the 
other two; and we ſay without impropriety 


civil or grammatical, that in thofe countries 


where abſolute xuLs fits defpotic on the lips, 
almoſt upon the eye of the ſovereign, a fa- 
vourite may {till bear conſiderable sw, and 
guide to his own ey the ſceptre of Co- 

VERNMENT. 


174 


VERNMENT. If we turn our looks towards the 
verbs formed from theſe nouns, we may like- 
wife obſerve minds of peculiar make, which, 
though they refiſt being RuIED, will eafily 
permit their opinions to be led, and their 


judgment 8waYED; and 'tis well known that 


men of this deſcription muſt be covzrNeD by 
influence: for, as a great ſtateſman of old ſays, 


« If you will work on any man, you muſt either 


know his nature and faſhions, and fo lead him; 
or his ends, and fo perſuade him; or his weak- 
neſs, and ſo awe him; or his intereſts, and ſo 
covern him.” *Tis therefore that I now 
ceaſe to wonder what thoſe people would have, 
who complain not only of the © authority but 


the influence of GOVERNMENT. There are bat %® 


three ways to chooſe out of: we muſt be each 
wholly independent of other, and, acknow- 
ledging no head or heads, no fabordination, 
no ſociety, live like ſome ſolitary Indians, in 
a ſtate of total freedom from every divine and 
every human tie; —or we muſt be covERNED 
fomehLow—either by RULE, as 4 huſband in his 
houſe, where all acknowledge his authority ; 
or like a wife in her family, who swars by 


influence, and holds her limited power by 


perpetual attention not to diſguſt by its too 
rough exertions. Deſpotic ſovereigns are obey- 
ed as the man in this cafe :—hmited monarchs 


are contented to carry every point as a woman 
in her circle, 


And win their way by yielding to the tide, 
Dd 2 only 
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only adopting {ſkill inſtead of ſtrength. Norden 
tells us, in his account of Cornwall, ſome- 
ching concerning the Pendre ſtone analogous 


enough to our GOVERNMENT here in mu” 
Britain. : 

4e It is (ſays he) a rocke upon the toppe of 
a hill near Bliſton, on which ſtandeth a beacon, 


and on the toppe of the rocke lyeth a ſtone; 


three yardes and a haulfe long, four foote broad; 


and two and a haulfe thick; and it is ſo equally 
balanced that a touch may move it, whereof I 
have had true experience. Yet whereas a man 
with his litile finger can eafily ſtirr the ſame, 


the. ſtrength of many men cannott ever move 


it or remove away.“ 

If therefore people fancy there is ſomething 
great in refuſing to be awed by majeſty, or 
RULED by power, let them at leaſt, like their 
own huge and rugged maſſes of ſtone in Wilt- 
ſhire and in Cornwall, ſhew themſelves eaſy-to 
be 8WwAYED With a ſoft touch and gentle hand, 
nor complain alike of influence and of authority ; 
fince we ſee clearly that ſome GOVERNMENT is 
neceſſary to every country: and how ſociety is 
carried on where all will bear RULE, and none 
will ſuffer it, a neighbouring nation ſhews. 
Let ours take warning from a dread example, 
reflecting that theſe monumental ſtones would 
not have ſtood ſo long, had not their balance been 


ſo nicely kept. The venerably ancient, the al- 


moſt ſelf-exiſtent. rock of royalty may yet, as 
we ſee, be at length deſtroyed by mean but 
long 


% 
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long continued efforts to undermine it ; though, 
when it ſplits, inſulting curioſity is wounded- by 
the fragments, and calm ſpectators lie cruſhed 
beneath its fall: while theſe apparently works 
of art, as Bryant judges from their repetition, 
muſt, when ey fink, drop all at onee toge- 
ther—ſo cloſely united are the ſuſtainers and 
ſuſtained. 


RURAL AND RUSTIC 


MUST neceſſarily ſeem ſynonymous to fo- 
reigners, who ſee them uſed perpetually for 
each other in our beft authors—or think they 
do—becauſe the words are commonly appro- 
priated with a ſelection exact enough. Eng- 
land, ſay we, affords more ſituations that one 
may juſtly term RURAL, than any nation or 
country, in Europe; for in France, Italy and 
Germany, at leaſt, you are always too near, or 
too far from a great city ; ſo that the promi- 
nent features of every landſcape exhibit either 
wildneſs approaching to baxbarity, or elſe cul- 
tivation reſembling a garden more than fields; 
whereas in Great Britain, where opulence is 
more diffuſed, and knowledge leſs concentrated, 
Nature accepts the character of individuals, and 
every place poſſeſſes ſome agreeable ornaments 
which tend to its embelliſhment—though no 
ſpot is by the accumulation of ſuch ornaments 
made more ſplendid than beautiful. RyxaL 
elegance! is the pride and pleaſure of our hap- 
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py iſland, whence Rus rr groflneſs and rough 
feenery are fo nearly expelled, that you ſeek 
for them in vain at a great diſtance from the 
capital, among the lakes of . Weſtmoreland, or 
along the ſea-coaſt of Devonſhire. Whence our 
faſtidious travellers, perhaps, 

Tir'd of the tedious and diſreliſh'd good, 


Seek for their ſolace in acknowledg'd ill, 
Danger, and toil, and pain. 


Granan's TELEMACHUS. 
We climb the Alps, in Switzerland and Sa- 
voy, or journey round the Hebrides in ſearch 
of contraſt and variety, delighting to penetrate 
the hidden receſſes of Nature, and 


Call her where ſhe fits alone, 
Majeſtic on her craggy throne. 


Such views indeed produce magnificent ideas 
in the mind, but they are ideas of God, not 
man. He always ſeems debaſed on fuch a theatre, 
and, to fay true, generally acts his part upon 
them with KrusTICITY enough: while fo. 
reigners are often heard to admire our pea- 
ſantry both in the north and weſt of England, 
each with his watch, his little ſhelf of books, 
trimmed hedge, clean ſhirt, and planted garden; 
enjoying that RURAL ſimplicity, and elegant com- 
petence—glory of Britons great and enviable 
reſult of equal laws and mild adminiſtration |! 
Let them remember then thoſe laws, thoſe rights, 

That generous plan of pow'r deliver'd down 
From age to age by their renown'd forefathers, 


bo — Wm the 12 of ſo much blood. 
Abppison's Caro. | 
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ro SAUNTER, TO LOITER, TO LINGER, To 
DELAY, TO BE SLUGGISH, DILATORY, | 

N _ AND TEDIOUS. 


UNPLEASING qualities variouſly expreſſed 
by all theſe verbs and adverbs, which are nearly 
though not cloſely ſynonymous ——We apply 
ſome of them to perſons chiefly, and ow to 
things. | 


What plagues, what torments are in tore for thee, 
Thou $sLvGGisH idler, DILATORY lave © 


ſays the Turk in Johnſon's Irene. He had Ie 
deed an averſion to ſuch people amounting al- 
moſt to antipathy, though he conſidered him 
ſelf among the number, and paſſed his life in 
forming and breaking reſolutions of active dili- 
gence. He ſaid that the verb SAUNTER Came 
originally from Sainte Terre the Holy Land; for 
that in cruſading times, when a fellow was found 
LOITERING about, unable or unwilling to give 
account of himſelf and his deſigns, if 
- 'whither he was going, the uſual reply was, 2 /e 
Sainte Terre: and from that cauſe, people who 
LINGERED about a houſe, treſpaſſing upon that 
hoſpitality which in ſuch days was with diffi- 
culty refuſed, were called by corruption Sainte. 
terrers and 8AUNTERERS. DELAY, meantime, 
is a word that may often be uſed in an excel- 
lent ſenſe as a part of policy and military ſkill; 

witneſs the conduct of Fabius who we are told 


ſaved 
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* 


ſaved Rome by procraſtination, and drawing 
out the war into length ; fatiguing his enemy 
and wearying the patience of troops, who fight- 


ing in a foreign land need no enemy but patience 


for their utter extirpation; while thoſe who die 
can never be replaced, and every village af- 


| fords refuge for the aſſailed, and ruin to the aſ- 


ſailants. 

Fortune, in great matters as well as ſmall, 
ren the market: if you can wait a while 
the price will fall, That neLAays are danger- 
ous is on the other hand no falſe proverb: but 
the meaning here is, when you come to the 
moment of execution, do quickly that which 
you have confidered leiſurely ; for as the mo- 
tion of a boy's top turned ſwiftly round appears 


to ſtand ſtill, fo no ſecrecy. can be ever com- 
parable to celebrity in buſineſs. That arrow is 
fureft to hit the mark which is moſt ſuddenly 
and ſwiftly ſhort. 

I ſaw a pretty quibbling epigram once upon 
a man whoſe name was Baddeley, and who owed 


the writer money, if remember; it ran 
thus: | 


Drrar is bad—and I may fay, | 
There's nought but bad in Baddeley. 


= 


. BSEDITIONS, TROUBLES, FACTIONS, DISTURB- 


ANCES, 


ARE neafly allied certainly, yet not quite 
ſynonymous ; for TROVBLES ſpring up many 
times 


/ 
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times in ſtates from cauſes not eaſy to cure—as 
tedious wars abroad, which cauſing heavy debts 
at home, produce diſtreſs from mere inanition, 
like the alkaline fever brought on a human body 
by too long abſtinence from food. There are 


likewiſe TROUBL Es enough from repletion, when 


ill humours are afloat. But nations not kept 
ignorant of the diſeaſe or remedy, will be little 


ſubje& to D18TURBANCE, even from the worſt 


of theſe cauſes; having learned from knowledge 
of paſt ages, or experience of preſent, that un- 


leſs the ſtate is intrinſically poor, and ſo en- 


feebled from leſs of commerce that it can with 
difficulty reſtore itſelf to health and vigour, or 


ſuddenly offended by innovations, *twill not be 


eaſy to excite 8EDITION among the common 
people, who are always more diſpoſed to quiet 


than their agitators expected to find them; flow 
to move, although powerful when once ſet in 
motion ; and ever more inclined by nature and 
cuſtom to obey the King de facto, than any 


newly ſprung-up body of nobles, or ſelf. created 


demagogues delighting in confuſion, in which 
our enlightened commonalty ſee far off that they 
ſhall only þe-made inſtruments of advancement 
to fellows no better than themſelves, who for 
the purpoſes of vA c710N elimb on the ſhoulders 
of the people to reach at and deſtroy the King's 
prerogative. A monarch is ſafe againſt all ſuch, 
however, while he poſſeſſes the good-will of his 
common people ; and every child's Pantheon 
can remind us, that when the inferior deities, 


nobles 
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nobles of the ſky, made a factious combination 
to bind or confine Jupiter, Briareus came in 
with his hundred hands (meaning the multi- 
tude), and unlooſed every knot. But although 
| a ſtate nicely balanced is leaſt ſubject to ſerious 
DISTURBANCES Of any other, it may naturally 
be obnoxious enough to petty TROUBLES, as 
winds are always higheſt when the ſun is in 
Aries or Libra, and zq@vimotial tides are pro- 
verbal. 

Let not our neighbours Gem, . that 
ſuch wear out our ſtate. Oppoſition is exerciſe, 
and contributes to the long life of a mixed go- 
vernment; and thoſe who take pains to con- 
vince us that every briſk gale muſt needs end in 
2 hurricane, lie under a phyſical as well as a 
political miſtake. The dead calm that precedes 
ſuch a convulſion of nature, or of civil polity, 
is the dreadful ſymptom, the fignal for experi- 
enced pilots to draw in all the fails, and collect 


cloſe together, that ſo the tempeſt's fury may be 
ſpent in vain. 


' SENTIMENT, THOUGHT, NOTION, OPINION, 


ARE nearly ſynonymous in books, but not 
in talk, where the firſt has of late uſurped a 
| wider dominion than our tongue regularly grant- 
ed. We ſay in good ſtrictneſs, how 'twas our 
firm 0»1N10N till laſt week, that our old friend 
Ruggiero bad more THOUGHT in him, and bet- 
| ter 


{1:1 
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ter NOTIONS both of honour and propriety, than 
thus to betray his sENTINENTS at the 
of a paltry creature, who courted him out of 
them for intereſted purpoſes alone—a mere ſelf- 
lover, who would willingly ſet any body's houſe 
on fire for the ſake of roaſting her own eggs. 
This example, however, 1s exceedingly imper- 
feat. A lady of delicacy is. pow called, I know 
not why, a lady of 8&NTIMENT; and a perſon 
who, as Addiſon's Sempronius ſays of Cato; is 
grown by being long liſtened to, ambitionſly ſen- 
tentious, has been of late derided by the appel 
lation of a man of 8:NTIMENT—in allufion, as 1 
ſuppoſe, to Mr. Sheridan's play. Favourite 
dramas have, among the Engliſh, a temporary 
influence over language that would amaze one. 
| The Duke of Buckingham's Rehearſal drove out 
of faſhionable company the filly phraſe of Egad 
and all that; and I have been told that Dry- 
den's Sir Martin cleared the elegant tables of 
their then favourite intercalation In fine, Sir. 
New ones meanwhile ſpring up every day, like 
theſe, dully to take their turn and be forgotten, 
to the no ſmall incumbrance of converſation, 
and. fatigue of one's ear; for living, as Collins 
ſaid, under the dominion of a word, whether 
SENTIMENT, or rage, Or bore, or pledge one's ſelf; 
or whatever abſurdity determines choice, muſt 
ſurely be a deſpicable mode of proving our good 
breeding, which rather confiſts in the art of 
baniſhing ſuch pedantry than inviting it. In- 
deed the rr of a drawing-room is no leſs 
| oſſenſive 
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- offenſive than that of a college, or an army 
coffee-houſe, or a merchant's compting-houſe; 


all are tedious and diſgraceful, and ſhould be 


| ſwept away. Let the players ſet the example, 


and, by reforming the deſpicable cant of their 
green-rooms, ſhew themſelves fit to mend the 


foibles of the age. 
When the old poet Maynard came to Paris 
a little while before his death, whatever he ſaid 


one night almoſt when his friends and he met 


at a tavern, ſome or other of them cried out, 


Ce mat la weſt plus en uſage. Wearied at length 


with their faſhionable criticiſms, he called for a 
ſheet of paper, and wrote theſe en upon it 
impromptu ; 


En .cheveux blancs il me faut donc aller 
Comme un enfant tous les jours à P'ecole; 
Que je ſerois fou d'apprendre a parler, 
Lorſque la mort vient m'0ter la parole! 


How ſenſeleſs were I to be carried along 
In grey hairs to your new modiſh ſchool | 
Sure death would a day ſooner palſy my tongue, 
Should it prove me ſo errant a fool. | 


- #4 * 


SIGNS, PICTURES Ar SHOP-DOORS, MARKS, 
TOKENS, PAINTED NOTICES THAT 
SOMETHING 18 SOLD WITHIN, 


THE firſt is the popular word for what the 
others rather deſcribe than expreſs. Swift ſays 
ſome what haſtily, that wit and fancy are not 
employed 


8 
* 
- * , 
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employed in any one article, ſo much as in the 
contriving of 816Ns to hang before houſes. 1 
rather think that it requires ſome wit and fancy 
to explain the meaning of many yet unintelligi- 
ble ones; though the Spectator, and ſince him 
the Looker-on, in a paper ſuggeſted by a friend, 
have thrown much light upon the ſubject; a 
very trivial one to people like that friend capable 
of benefiting literature by things of * im- 
portance. 

In the thirty- ſecond number of he e 
tioned paper, however, we firſt are informed 
that *tis to the heraldic diſtinction of the neigh - 
bouring noblemen that we are obliged for the 
multitude af monſters—as the Red Lion, the 
Black Swan, Blue Boar, &c, a Swan ſable, a 
Boar azure, a Lion gules, &c. being the coat 
armour of ſome man of conſequence in the 
neighbourhood. This is ſo true, that the Har- 
court Arms, the Pembroke and Marlborough 
Arms are even now hung as sies in the vi- 
cinage of Blenheim, Wilton, or Nuneham. 
The Green Man is however an exception: he 
is I believe an alluſion to Bold Robin Hood; 
and if the ſize of the picture admits, Little John 
is commonly vifible in the perſpective. The 
Two Maidens at or near Kennelworth, one 
with a red roſe, and I think dreſſed in pink 
too; the other with a white roſe, are appa- 
rently the Princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth, ſer 
up by ſome wiſe fellow, who reſolved to enter- 
tain the partiſans of both families at his houſe, 


if 
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if poſhble. Stoxs and rokENSs of every ſort, 
however, are going out, in proportion as lite- 
rature comes in. Formerly brothers or friends, 
married and ſettled in different and diftant 
provinces, fent ToxtNs to each other, as proofs 
of their yet continued exiſtence and welfare; 
but now the conveyance of letters by regular 
poſts is eſtabliſſied, ſuch MARE s are rendered 
unneceffary. The cuſtom, however, ſtill ob- 
tains in Poland, I underſtand, and is ſcarcely 
worn out in Moravia. S1ens at elegant traders” 
will very ſoon be ont of cuſtom, I ſee plainly. 
Brewers were wont to ſet np an Anchor or a 
Peacock, &c. but they are fallen into diſuſe ;- 
and I recolle& no s16Nn at any banker's now, 
unleſs the Three Squirrels ftill ſtand in view at 
Temple Bar; which, from the analogy perhaps 
between that hoarding animal and a money- 
dealer's ſhop, may have been longer preſerv- 
ed than the reſt. *Tis now growing familiar, 
J obſerve, to write the Prince's Head, or the 
White Lion, inſtead of painting them; and 
ſome would certainly be with difficulty re- 
preſented to the eye, as a Nimble Nine-pence, 
which was nothing more, probably, than a lit- 
tle coin twirled about as the deftgnation of a 
gaming-houſe. The Round of Beef at fome 
cook's ſhop near St. Giles's tempted Cox the 
merry dancing-maſter, of facetious memory, 
when he faw theſe words under, Good boiled 
beef hot every day, to rub the top of the þ 
out, fo that it ſtood thus, not every day; and 
| the 
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the people did not know where to apply fot 
their dinners; ſo looked them out another place 
for that purpoſe. 

Pious 81GNs too, as the Lamb ad Standard, 
from a verſe in St. John's Apocalypſe; the 
Dove and Mitre, which ftill remains at Here- 
ford ; with the Nun and Crucifix, &c. wear.out 
every day, as religion grows more delicate and 
leſs fervent among us. The Hare running over 
the Heads of Three Nuns, which uſed to ſtand 
at Charing Croſs, was manifeſtly nothing more 
than bad ſpelling. Nuns of ſome religious or- 
ders wear a HATR cloth or cihce next their 
ſkin, for purpoſes of mortification, and this ar- 
ticle was ſold at the linen-drapers, who furniſh- 
ed the whole of their dreſs ; but the practice 
growing obſolete, I ſuppoſe, and the idea ſtill 
Continuing of ſome connexion betwixt a nun 
and a #41R ſkin, they thought it a KARE ſkin, 
and ſet up the figure of that animal accord- 
ingly. 

Enough on this ſynonymy of stens and 
MARKS and TOKENS at fhop-doors, whence they 
will ſoon be baniſhed, - I believe. Under 
the article Mu BOL much will occur of ſerious 
matter 576-wifed by vifible FIGURES,” MARKS, 
and TOKENS. 


— 


SILLY, IGNORANT, SENSELESS, 


ARE not ſynonymous, except in the months 
and opinions of ſuch as are SENSELESs by na- 


rure, 


Ws 
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ture, or 1GNORANT with regard to language. 


Dr. Johnſon uſed to ſay, and I have read it 
recorded by ſome of his biographers, that the 
heaping loads of 'literature. on a head unfur- 
niſhed with the præcognita of knowledge, a 
SENSELESS ſoul, as he often called ſuch peo- 
ple, was like fetting diamonds or other pre- 
cious jewels in lead, which could but obſcure 
the luſtre of the ſtone, and make the poſſeſſor 
aſhamed on't. 

Had he lived in Italy, this 8 had 
been loſt; for as among our countrymen may 
be found many men of very mean and limited 
powers, who yet are excellently taught, and. 


for that reaſon far from 16NnoRanT, although 
SILLY enough on occaſions where no ſcience 


comes in play, and matters of mere common 
ſenfe are made the ſubjects of converſation—ſo 


in Italy, where little cultivation is thought ne- 


ceſſary, tis exceedingly rare to hear a gentle- 


man or lady diſgrace themſelves by a sENSELESS 


or weak manner, either of acting or of ſpeaking, 
however IGNORANT they may prove of what 


we Engliſh conſider as almoſt indiſpenſable li- 


terature the knowledge of our own tongue, 
for example, and ſo much of geography as may 
keep us from being told impoſſibilities, and 
then laughed at. An inſtance will contribute 
to explain my meaning, in theſe poſitions: 

The Spaniſh ambaſſador to our court in 
Charles the Second's time was accounted, and 
why. a man of large capacity, deep political 

thinking, 
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thinking, active in buſineſs, and, in a word, 
far too cunning for our thoughtleſs monarch's 
counſellors to cope with ; but although nothing 


leſs than 81LLY, he ſet thoſe o'laughing at his 


IGNORANCE to whom he was himſelf ſuperior 
in parts and judgment, when the Royal Society 
being deſirous of putting in practice Torricelli's 
experiments, thought the Peak of Teneriffe a 
good place to prove their efficacy, and deputed 
two members to ſolicit from his excellency let- 
ters of recommendation for the Canary Ifles. 
The ambaſſader meantime, never doubting but 
that their intention was to fetch away wine, not 
knowledge, enquired what quantity they 'pro- 
poſed bringing home; to which when the depu- 
ties replied, that their buſineſs was only to 
weigh the air upon the mountain's top, he drove 
them from his houſe like madmen, and ran him- 
felf to Whitehall, crying out that ſome crazy 
Engliſhmen had inſulted his avocation, and 
begged permiſſion to weigh the air in his maſ- 
ter's dominions—as if ſuch things were poſhble, 
Charles and his brother, who were no mean 
philoſophers, concealed, from good breeding, 
their contempt of this 16NORANT Spaniard ; but 
the impoſſibility of weighing air ſoon became a 
hack Joke among the courtiers to divert the 
king in private. But why look fo far back? 
An intelligent nobleman from the Continent 
| aſked me not more than ſeven years ago, where 
that Mr. Londini lived, that made ſo many and 
lo _ muſical inſtruments, particularly the 
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piano e fortes, which always bore his name in 
front. This was being ſome what behind hand 
with the reſt of mankind, no doubt, yet Was 
there no intellectual weakneſs diſcoverable, but 
the contrary; and a man leſs 81 LY or SENSE» 
LEss than he have I not often known. 

Of Engliſh ſimplicity combined with ſound 
learning, numberleſs examples crowd about 
one's remembrance, and preſs for the place of 


diſtinction. The firſt that preſents itſelf is that 


of a gentleman eminent for claſſic knowledge, 
a capital orientaliſt, and a perſon to whom the 
laſt related ſtory will be moſt welcome if he 
reads it. Returning from India once, he ſhew- 
ed me a curious gem given him by ſome prince 
of the country, its colour a rich heavy green, 
its thickneſs aſtoniſhing, and the degree of 
tranſparency viſible in ſo ſolid a body—wonder- 
ful. I admired 1ts uncommon beauty and va- 
lue, and loſt fight of the poſſeſſor for three or 
four years; at the end of which time chance 
threw us once more into the ſame aſſembly- 
room, but in a different part - Europe. I 
hoped his gem was ſafe. Oh yes! replied my 
countryman, *tis cut into a ring now, and has 
half ruined me in paying for the inſtruments it 
broke during the operation ; for, continued he, 
'tis very near a diamond itſelf; but we ſplit it 
up at laſt, and I made ſuch a jeweller—naming 
bim—engrave a figure on it, that it might be 
intereſting. What: figure? ſaid I anxiouſly. 
Why, *faith, "magam;: I cannot tell; I have 

) ſcarce 
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ſcarce looked at it fince; but it was what the 
goldſmith thought proper—for there ſhould be 
ſomething on a ring, you know. Was not this 
conduct and mode of reaſoning SENSELESS ? 


Doctor Johnſon's ſtory of a young woman he 
once knew, who laid by the benes off her own 


plate at dinner, when ſhe had been eating 
chicken, to feed a friend's horſe whom ſhe ex- 
pected to call in the evening, uſed to furniſh us 
matter of diſpute. I thought her an ide, while 
he contended that ſhe was only 16NORANT. of 
what a milliner's *prentice had no means of 
knowing. She did not betray ſymptoms of folly 
in her buſineſs, ſaid he, nor yet dream of laying 
up oats and hay to feed the Iap-dog—however 
ſhe might miſtake the nature of an animal who 


came little in her way, and might be carnivo- 


rous for aught ſhe had opportunity to obſerve, 
Something however muſt, I believe, haye been 
radically and from the beginning defective in a 
mind ſo sENSELESS, that it could not at the age 
of twenty years procure to itſelf better informa- 
tion than this. 


TO SLIP, TO SLIDE, 


THESE verbs are ſo very cloſely allied, that 
foreigners will be in perpetual danger of chooſing 
the wrong; yet like reaſon and inſtinct, as Nur. 
Pope ſays, they are 


For ever ſeparate, yet for ever near. , 
| Ee 2 The. * 
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The ſynonymy is by no means exact, and 
thoſe who are not attentive may be eaſily led to 
SLIP, or to make a 8L1Þ—for ſo a ſlight error is 
often called in Engliſh: but ſhould you in that 
very caſe ſay ſuch a perſon has made a 8L1DE, 


all would laugh; only becauſe in figurative 


language the laſt word is ſeldom uſed in a bad 
ſeaſe; and though Thomſon does bid the ladies 
take care of their 811DING hearts oddly enough, 
ii would not be borne in converſation. In its 
dicect ſenſe too, natives know inſtinctively the 
quantity of meaning each word bears, and the 


moſt illiferate mother bids her little boys take 


care not to sLIy down, when they go purpoſely 
o'sLIDING on the ice: although ſhe may -not 
have ſeen the French epigram upon ſome young 
men ſkaiting : 


Sur un mince cryſtal Phyver conduit leurs pas, 
Le precipice eſt ſous la glace: - 

Telle eſt de nos plaiſirs la legere ſurface, 
Glifſez, mortels! n'appuyez pas, 


Thus o'er the dangerous gulf below _ 
Is pleaſure's sLI ERV ſurface ſpread z 
On tender ſteps with caution go, 
They ſooneſt fink who boldeſt tread. 


And 'tis no incurious or uſeleſs reflection to ob- 
ſerve how from this uncertain operation—this 
SLIPPING of one ſmooth body over another 
the ſtudy of mechanics has found out the ſecret 
to draw our moſt infallible and perfect method 
of gauging, meaſuring, &c. without any aſſiſt- 
ance from compaſſes; merely by the sLII DING 
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of one part of an inſtrument againſt another 
while the ſuperinceſſus radens, in Everard's fa- 
mous machine, gives the anſwer on a marked 
rule to men no way ſkilled I ſuppoſe in mathe- 
matics; a common exciſeman being able to tell 
upon inſpection the contents of a caſk of what - 
ever magnitude, to an exactneſs that would 
puzzle a philoſopher. On theſe occaſions won- 
der is the natural conſequence of inexperience, 
nay, the proper conſequence; for blockheads 
only will fail to be ſurpriſed when they ſee an 
effe& produced without an apparently adequate 
cauſe. And here, although I may juſtly- be 
charged with /oifting my ground and $LIiDING 
away from the ſubject, I cannot forbear relat- 
ing a ſtory, which, if it has not already got into 
print, may ſerve to ſhow the juſt amazement of 


ſavage nations at European ingenuity,—An Eng- = 


liſh gentleman walked into the woods of Ame- 
rica with a friend; taking as a guide with them 
however an Indian youth. In the courſe of the 
day's amuſement they ſeparated, and one of 
them finding ſome curious fruit or berries, ſent 
them to his companion by the lad, with a note 
of their number traced by his pencil on a bit of 
paper.. Some being loſt on the way, he who 
received the preſent reprimanded the bringer 
for eating or loſing them, and drove him back 
for more. The gentleman ſent him again with 
the number marked on the note, which proved 
the boy had played the ſame trick with this ſe- 
cond parcel as with the firſt, and SH him 

a new 


* 
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A new ſcolding. The Indian now fell on his 
knees, and kiffed the paper; which, ſays he, 


J found out was 4 witch or conjurer the firſt 
time but now he has proved his power ſuper- 


natural indeed, becauſe he tells that which le 
did not ſee : for when J flung away theſe laſt ber- 


Ties for experiment ſake, I'took care to SZ T the 
"note under a ſtone, that it 1 not know what 
Was PRs 


OO + — AZAwͤn—:e 
SLOPE, DECLIVITY. 


MANKIND having obſerved, no doubt, 


how beautiful nature is in her ſpontaneous un- 
dulations; how graceful is the sLOHE, and how 


elegant the DpEcLiviTy; thought they would 


'embelliſh their incloſures with artificial imita- 
"tion of ſuch charms, and contrived the terrace 


built upon a 8LoOPE in the very early days of 


building and horticulture. Semiramis's hang- 
ing gardens are an inftance of this amuſement's 
antiquity ; the glacis in fortification aFords daily 
proof of its uſefulneſs, while the //zppery turf 


betrays the afſailants to their ruin, and well de- 
ſerves its name ; which ſhould not be confound- 


ed with that of counterſcarp, this laſt relating 
merely to the pointed ſhape or form of the 
glacis; and is taken from a woman's ſhoe, or 


clog; contra ſcarpa. So faſhionable were theſe 


acclivities in our own pleafure-grounds, forty 


years ago, that we find Pope ridiculing them in 


his admirable Epiſtle upon Taſte : 


Aud 
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And when up ten ſteep, ſlopes you've dragg'd your W 
Juſt at bis ſtudy-door he'll bleſs Jour eyes. 


Such perverſeneſs was well exploded; and 
a more pleaſing though lefs elaborate imitation 

of nature called in to ſupply its place. The 
IVa Bella upon Lago Maggiore, notwithſtanding, | 
' owes. its peculiar beauties to a ſimilar conſtrue- 
tion of terrace and turf. aſcent; nor can any diſ- 
_ poſition of ground produce an effect equally 


ſtriking and loyely—ſo- certain is it that we 
ſhould 


Conſult the genius of the place in all ; 


nor haſtily condemn an ornament, which, though 
- incapable of embelliſhing one ſpot, may yet in- 
creaſe the elegance of another :—the leſs haſtily 


| ſhould we, condemn this, as it is generally 
| Hou a line laid 


| SLOPING OR OBLIQUELY | 


MAY be conſidered as more beautiful per ſe 
than a ſtraight one. We leave the 637 or 
curve line, emphatically acknowledged, fince 
Hogarth's time, as the preciſe line of grace, out 
of the queſtion; indeed neceſſarily, . becauſe 
though. SLOPING it is not . 


EXAMPLE. 


The ſun's path (as the Zodiac i is popularly 
called) deſcribes that eminently perfe line 


whoſe _ 


* 
Atom As 
mom no res 


FETT c.. 
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whoſe curve is conſidered by Hogarth as eſſen- 
tial to true beauty, whilſt the angle that line - 
makes with the equator is juſtly called the 
OBLIQUITY of the ecliptic, which ſome authors 


Chevalier de Louville in particular - wiſh to 
believe diminiſhes perpetually. —Had his calcu- 


lation of half a minute loſt every fifty years 
been exact, however, our ſphere would have 
been no longer an o0BLIQUE one; and we who 
inhabit the temperate. zones would no longer 


have experienced the inequality of nights and 
days. 


SLY, ARTFUL, CUNNING, CRAFTY, INSIDIOUSg 
2 KNOwWING. 


THESE odious adjectives, alike deſeriptive 
of one mean perfection, are ſurely not far from 
an exact ſynonymy. Yet the truly Ax Tru 


man, whoſe long practice makes him an adept 


in the crooked paths which lead to the temple 
of this left-handed wiſdom, will not only be 


cRArry in his deep- laid defigns to arrive there, 


but cunning enough to conceal his intention of 
ſtarting at all, and r1x81010vs to catch and 
overthrow his competitors in the race, by keep- 


ing at a diſtance perhaps, and watching the 
others' fall with what Milton ſo finely terms sx 


eireumſpection, when he deſcribes Satan as the 


original inventor of theſe qualities, found by 


him efficacious to obtain our firſt parents ruin. 
| Thoſe 
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Thoſe who by legerdemain beſt pack the cards, 
however, are often moſt unſkilful at the game ; 
and I haye read in ſome old Engliſh author, 
that the cunNiNG fellow's mind is like an ill- 
built houſe ; full of convenient cloſets,” and ſe- 
eret pallages, with excellent back-ſtairs ; | but 
never a good. room or handſome entrance. 
Doctor Goldſmith, in his charming Vicar of 
Wakefield, ſays, the xNowiNnG one appears to 
him the fooliſheſt blockhead of all, when his 
life and ſyſtem come to be reviewed: He tricks 
his honeſt neighbour once o'year at the fair, 
yet is always himſelf leading a life of anxiety 


and eſcape—dying at laſt probably in ſome pri- - 


ſon; while the farmer he cheated grows rich, 

and happy, and fat, and gives good portions to 

his family, without having uſed any arts but in- 

duſtry, or ſtudied inventions except how to 

pay his debts punAually; and buy goods at the 
beſt market. The word xNowING is however 

a vulgar one, as it belongs to a pedantry in uſe 
among gameſters, horſe-jockeys, CC. 


SNEAKING, CROUCHING, SERVILE; MEANLY 
OBSEQUIOUS, 


IN theſe ſynonymes, as in ſome few others, 
we ſhall find that although the words of claſſic 
_ derivation are neateſt and moſt elegant, the 
Saxon ones carry a ſtronger energy and bolder 
expreſſion.—Pope chooſes the meaner word for 

that 


. — — f 2 
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that very reaſon, in his poem to Lord _— 
where be ſays, . 


When Intereſt call'd off all her sw EARK INC train, 
And all the oblig'd deſert—and all the vain. 


SrxvIIE would have been too ſoft to expreſs 
his juſt indignation at a conduct experienced 


by many people befides Harley, the nation's 
great ſupport, as the poets delighted to call him. 
Many ſentences, meantime, might be contrived 
to call theſe adverbs very cloſe together without 
imputation of tautology, were we to fay that 


thoſe sNEARK ING half-negleRed flatterers that 
cling round all who have either fortune or 
power, hoping by MEAN OBSEQUIOUSNESsS to 
obtain their favour, are ever firft and likelieſt 


to carry their 8£RvV1LE talents to another houſe, 


when they ſee hat ſhut up, which, once was 
open to receive and entertain them as friends. 
e too who frights a whole family by his vehe- 
ence, and tyrannizes over a hekly wife, and 
oor dependant fiſter, who marrying ill in her 
early youth came back a widow in five years, 


with two babies deſtitute of provifion, and is 


forced to cultivate a cxoveniNne temper, to 
procure from this wretch a precarious ſubſiſt- 
ence—1s probably, when yon have followed 


him to another table, the moſt sERVILE ad- 


mirer of ſome haughty demagogue, head of his 


party, who 


Bawl for freedom in- their ſenſeleſs mood, 


as 


429 
as Milton ſays; our] white they exert the ſe- 
vereſt diſcipline -in their own families, profeſs 
an ardent love of liberty; deſiring, however, as 
it ſhould ſeem, nothing much more or better 
than the power of exerting rough rule, though 
they will not ſubmit to endure even the __ 


2 SYNONYM. 


n 9 


SOIL, EARTH, GROUND, 


AR E -not ſynonymous. We fay the wiſeſt 
man now on EARTH, not ON GROUND, becauſe 
we mean of the whole EARTH collectively when 
ſpeaking thus in hyperbole. Yet foreigners will 
immediately recolle& Pope's verſes, which run 
perfectly right too, as . to my" 11 
Arten | 


. Led by her hand, he ſaunter'd Ro round, 
And gather'd every vice on Chriſtian cxounD. 


Here, however, is no contradiction ; *tis hyper- 
bolical certainly, but the GROUND is pointed 
out. When we ſay, Such a country is our na- 
tive 801L, 'tis always half in a figurative ſenſe, 
as if we REV there, and could not, like ſome 
vegetables, bear trauſplantation. The word is 
Ppeculiarly energetic in the mouth and from the 
character of Eve, whoſe inexperience calls forth 
all our tenderneſs, when ſhe exclaims, 

— "Muſt 1 then leave thee, Paradiſe | 

Thee, native $01L ! 


Thoſe 
4 | 2 | 
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Thoſe who are ſpeaking with agricoliſts will 
obſerve, that 801L is the word in uſe when we 
deſcribe the nature of its two ſynonymes, im- 
properly ſo called: but they who pay juſt at- 
tention to man's original and proper employ- 
ment, know that when they till the GROUND, 
various kinds of soi Ls are preſented to their 
examination, among which that we call loam 
1 is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the properties of real and 
genuine EARTH above all the reſt; and 'tis ob- 
ſerved, I think, that the ſuperſtrata are com- 
monly moſt excellent in hot countries, the ſub- 
ſtrata in cold. 5 

SAXO, ſo named perhaps from its numer- 
ous and beautiful precious ones, though lying 
north, contains a wonderful quantity of phlo- 
giſton below, to compenſate for thoſe clear 
froſts which pinch the ſurface of the EARTH in 
that diſtrict; and one of the brighteſt gems I 
ever beheld was found in a much colder climate 
ſtill—La Terra di Labrador. This curiofity was 
ſhewn me in the Emperor's muſeum, where the 
gentleman who accompanied us about, took the 
kind pains to inform me of the fact and reaſon ; 
laying, he doubted not but the 8011. there, 
meaning near Hudſon's Bay, might by dint of 
cultivation produce much riches; - and what I 
ſhall have the honour to tell you concerning 
France is (continued he) worth your remem- 
bering——that where the ſuperficies of the 
GROUND is ſo fine and fertile, the ſubſtrata 
deny all reward to the toils of us deep fellows, 

| In 
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in a manner not to be credited but by thoſe 

who are {killed in the nature of EARTH and its 
various properties: the reaſon, he added, at 
leaſt the immediate reaſon, is want of neceffary 
phlogiſton. If our good German friend be now 
alive, he may delight to draw a parallel from 
the 801L to the minds of theſe Frenchmen, and 
kindle in himſelf a hope, that their fire, lying 
all near the top, may ſoon blaze itſelf away; 
while the- concentrated warmth of Auſtrian cou- 
rage will long be likely to invigorate their mea- 
ſures, their country, and its inhabitants, as the 
ſteady heat of collected embers is ſeen to remain 
long after the flame is N | 


SOURCE, SPRING, FOUNTAIN, WELL, 


ARE not ſynonymous to the naturaliſts, 
though nearly ſo in converſation, We call thoſe 
FOUNTAINS, however, which play ſo beautiful- 
ly before St. Peter's church at Rome; and the 
extraordinary water which takes fire with a 
candle at Broſeley in England, we call the burn- 
ing WELL. The hot spRINGs at Bath mean- 
time, and the mineral ones at Aix la Chapelle, 
are juſtly famous ; while we join in obſerving 
how ſtrange it is, that ſo great a river as the 
Nile ſhould flow from a 8ourcs ſcarce diſco- 
verable by travellers. SouRct and 8PRING are 
. uſed figuratively too with great familiarity, but 
we don t ſay WELL at all, except in a poſitive 

ſenſe; 


. 
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. ſenſe; and though we agree that our King is 
the FOUNTAIN of honour, I recolle& no place 
where the other word admits of ſuch uſage.— 
' SourcE of my life, and 8yRING of all our ac- 
tions, are common figures in Gſconrlp as in 
writing. | 


— 


STYLE, MANNER, 


I HAVE read ſomewhere a pretty e 
tion, that to write a good 8TYLE muſt: have 
been originally as coarſe and as pedantic an ex- 
preſſion, as we now think it, when a rough 
man, inſtead of praiſing Cramer's taſte and ſkill, 
ſays he plays a good fiddle, or plies his ſtick to a mi- 
racle ;—for the 8TYLE was once the iaſtrument; 
and I doubt not but there may be ſtill many a 
reader at Briſtol, who delights to think how 
Miſs Hannah More is a fine lady at her PEN, 
upon the ſame principle; while wits and ſcholars 
and critics are admiring to ſee ſuch valuable 
thoughts delivered in ſo admirable a r II. 

There is however a MANNER diſtin& from 
STYLE in every art, ſo far as my weak fight can 
penetrate into their arcana: ſomething like the 
differences in natural hiſtory, where the animal 
of one kind is reſembled by ſome particular 
creature of another which is, notwithſtanding 
that reſemblance, referred yet to another claſs. 
Johnſon's STYLE, for example, is my Lord Ba- 
con's; but he caught a ſhade of Brown's MAN- 
NER- in the expreſſion. Tis well known that 
l | Teniers 
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Teniers poſſeſſed a sr E of painting all his 
own, while endowed with a peculiar power of 
imitating almoſt every other painter's arax- 
NER; Whilſt, in mukfic, daily miſtakes are made 
by thoſe who flatter themſelves they are compoſ- 
ing in the 8TYLE of maſters, whoſe ManNuz 
only, and perhaps the worſt part of that too, is 
all they have obtained. Singularities are ſoon 
picked up even by the moſt curſory obſervers; 
if very prominent; and numberleſs have for 
that reaſon been the parodiſts of Johnſon, and 
the imitators of Sterne; whilſt Young retards 
counterfeits by his difficult and angular ſharp- 
neſs, and Swift eludes them by his ſmooth and 
voluble uniformity. In modern- times, at leaſt 
during theſe laſt few years, the literary conteſt 
between Della Cruſca and his admirers. filled 
the newſpapers, magazines, &c. His cluſtering 
garland of ornamented dion pleaſed fo well, 
that artificial flowers ſprung round us on every 
ſide, till the temple of Flora was opened in 
vain, for none would go in. 

Diffufion and diverfity delight from the idea 
of abundance which they convey hut if there 
be not a portion of thinking ſuthcient. to invigo- 
rate ſuch expanſe, it muſt of neceſſity diſperſe, 
and diſſipate its perfume in the air. Evapora- 
tion would mend the 8TYLs of Della Cruſca, as 
cold condenſes the virtue of rich wines, by 
freezing all the aqueous particles, and leaving 
the noble liquor untouehed and pure —a cordial 
in the heart of the caſk. Such chymiſtry would, 


however, 
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however, ruin his counterfeits; they would 
turn all to iced water, and that water dirty 
when again dilfotved.. 


: nated. AUSTERE, CHURLISH, SOUR, + 


THIS unpleafing ſynonymy ſhould ol be 
dwelt on—but that our foreign readers will be 
apt to ſay, An Engliſh writer ought not to have - 
paſſed over lightly, qualities ſo deſcriptive of 
her country manners; and to this charge I wiſh 
not to plead guilty. Meanwhile the words are 
really not ſynonymous. We ſay a 8ULLEN girt 
when young, is likely to end her days a soux 
old maid; and that a cyuuRLIsH boy, who eats 
his apple behind the door, refuſing a ſhare to 
his ſchool-fellows, gives intimation of being at 
the cloſe of life, either an AUSTERE father, if 
he marries early, or elſe a $URLY old bachelor, 
if he never marries at all. 

So certain is it, that even in the mere conver. 
ſation uſe of theſe words, both age and ſex may 
be faintly diſcerned at a diſtance. Tempers of 
the kind here deſcribed are likewiſe attributed 
to Engliſhmen in general, not without reaſon, 
as our national character is well painted under 
che name of our great miniſter Cardinal Wolley, 


by Shakeſpeare, who ſays he was 


Lofty and sous to them who lik'd him not, 
But to ſuch friends as ſought him—ſweet as rd 


The 


/ 
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The nation too. collectively, as a nation, does 
I fear Jean towards a rough and sou diſpoſition; - 
like their indigenous fruits the bullace and the 
crab apple. Induſtry ever feels a ſort of plea» 
ſure in its acquired right to be rude; and plenty 
produced by artificial means produces faſti- 
diouſneſs not obſervable in countries which - 
owe their opulence immediately, not remotely, to 
Heaven. They are for that reaſon diſpoſed. to 
ſenſuality, but with gratitude; we grow, aus- 
TERE and thankleſs: they think too much with - 
Mr. Pope, that 7enjoy is to obey ; and they prac- 
tiſe little obedience except to that agreeable 
precept. We find fault even with the enjoy- 
ments we poſſeſs, and delight moſt in thoſe who 
condema the very. luxuries We! cannot. endure 
to amn, | 


* 


SUSPICION, JEALOUSY, 


AR E not ſynonymous, while women ill 
conſider the latter as half a compliment, the 
former as a eruel and heavy offence. 


Oh fly! *tis dire 8Us?1cron's mien; 

And meditating plagues unſeen, - © 
The ſorcereſs hither bend 

Behold her hands in gore imbrued ! 

Look how her garments drop with blood 
Of lovers __ of friends! 


But we need call no help from e to ex- 


preſs. abhorrence of a suspreious character, 
Ff | while 


* 
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while few things touch one more . tenderly in 
Þfe, or its beſt repreſentative the theatre, than 
a generous unſuſpecting character wrought up to 
JEALOUS anguiſh —Oſmyn and Othello, as I 
have ſeen them both exquiſitely ated by Mr. 
Barry, carried away much of our compaſſion, I 
remember, from Zara and Deſdempna';—and 
this is ſo true, that miſers—meaneſt of mankind 
Lare notoriouſly moſt diſturbed by baſe 8vsP1- 
e10Ns; while they find it perhaps moſt difficult 
of comprehenſion how any reaſonable mortal 
can confÞſs himſelf weak enough to ſuffer pain 
from ſo empty a cauſe as that of jzAaLovusy. 
Again, it were perhaps too hard even for the 
gentleſt philanthropiſt not to feel ſome little 
pleaſure when he ſees the 8vs>1 opus fellow 
| over-reached, while few hearts are callous to 
the torment produced by JEALOUSY in a feeling 
ſemper 3 and Metaſtaſio ſays well, that 


Chi ciecamente crede 
Impegna a ſerbar fede; 
Chi ſempre i inganni aſpeßta, 
Alletta ad ingannar. 


He who blindly truſts will find 
Faith from every generous mind; 
He who ſtill expects deceit, 
on teaches how to cheat. 


 SWEARTNG, - 
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8SWEARING, CURSING, PROFANE 0ATHS m 
DISCOURSE, 


FORM a horrible and hateful ſynonymy ; 
yet although this unaccountable fin, this fin 
without temptation, ſince no appetite is grati- 
fied, or hope enlarged by it, obtains in every 
Chriſtian country, although unconnected with 
power, pleaſure and riches, the three grand ſe- 
ducers of mankind, we may ſafely aflert, that 
ours is leaſt infected with it of any country I 
have travelled through; in each and all of 
which ſuch proFaNnt phraſes, whether oaTas. 
or not I calmer ſay, are ſp exceedingly frequent; 
that one's heart hardens into a diſregard of them 
at laſt, Words ſo ſtrange and ſhocking are they 
too, that our verieſt blackguards would ſhudder 
at them; and I onee ſaw an old raſcal ſtand in 
the pillory at Charing Croſs, with a label, on 
which was written Blaſphemy, over his head, 
for having uſed an expreſſion familiar in the 
ſtreets of Naples and of Rome as our Engliſh 
G- d in thoſe of Weſtminſter or Southwark, 
With this bitter mode of curs1Ne our neighs 
bours on every trivial offence, foreigners juſtly 

reproach us; while they terrify their hearers by 
calling the moſt fearful imprecations upon the 
bleſſed faints, angels, deceaſed martyrs, &e. 
for not protecting chem from ill fortune, or for 
not procuring them ſome good, of which they 
ſeem ſo ery &mle deſerving. When I have re- 


$# © prayed 
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proved an Italian ſervant for ſuch blaſphemous 
folly, the anſwer has been commonly, Oh, I 
am a Venetian, or I ama Neapolitan—we all 
do lo; and one fellow told me this ſtory for a 
truth :—That his friend, a poſtillion from Na- 
ples, having two grave gentlemen i in his chaiſe, 
Prieſts I believe, they promiſed to pay him 
double if he would not 8wear. The bargain 
was complied with, and ſome miles were tra- 
yelled, when they perceiving he could hardly 
fit his horſe, aſked if he were 1] ;—lll! dear 
maſters! ſays the man, to be ſure L am; have 
you endeavoured to burſt me with rakes, and 
do you aſk what ails me? Give me permiſſion. 
but for onę round OATH, and 1 ſhall perhaps 
recover.— They gave leave layghingly. | | 
And nom, cries the fellow, may every bleſſed 
ſoul ſince Adam's time, my own father's in par- 
ticular, be plucked from Heaven, and plunged 
in, everlaſting torments The | journey was they | 
continued. 6 
Meantime it appears, has folemnity 0 offs. 
veration goes faſt out of daſhion upon the conti- 
nent. Juſlinian, who inſtituted the famous. 
code, inſtituted likewiſe the cuſtom of '8wrAar- | 
ING on the Evangeliſis; ; and ſaid on that memo- 
rable occaſion, that when that practice ſhould 
be changed or lighted, confuſion, would enfue | 


in the Chriſtian world. France has got rid mf - 


the cuſtom, and confuſion does ſeem to come 


Farwand with haſty Arrides, | 


* . 8YCOPHANT, 


+" - 4 
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SYCOPHANT, PARASITE, INFORMERs | a 


3 


WE are always told,. and truly I ravoble 
that the firſt of theſe words was originally a 
name beſtowed on a government runner at 
Athens, where the duty on figs being eafily 
eluded tempted raſcally iNFoRMERS to make a 
merit and a profit of their diſcoveries; the word 
SYCOPHANT being derived from two Greek 
words indicating a perſon whoylaid an inſorma- 
tion againſt his neighbour for exporting figs, in 
a time of ſcarcity, contrary to law.—The Ro- 
mans however, from whom we had it,” uſed it 
our way, as ſynonymous to flatterer and"paRAa- 
SITE, I think. The modern Italians call ſuch 
a fellow Cavalier del Dente humorouſly enough; 
and Martial ſeemed to know how thoſe fellows 
lived in his day, as exactly as Doctor Goldſmith 
deſcribed them fifteen or twenty years ago. I 
remember, however, when they were much 
more frequent and common in our country than 
at preſent, and known at every great Engliſh 
table by the ſtyle and title of Led Captain. Ge- 
neral independence, and a broader ſtate of 
equality, make ſuch creatures grown rare in a 
commercial nation, except in diſtricts remote 
from the capital; and it will ſhortly be confi- 
dered perhaps as the province of antiquarians 
to explain the derivation of this laſt term, 
though it lies no deeper than this: At the cloſe 
of Queen Anne's wars, our armies were diſ- 


banded, 
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_ 


banded, and the officers turned looſe upon the 
world, where ſome faſtened on their own, ſome 
on their neighbour's families, and every man 

of large property had a captain who lived with 
him in a ſtate of convenient friendſhip—to be 
taken or left at pleaſure of the maſter, like his 
led-horſe ; and thence came the phraſe. 


; 


SYMBOL, TYPE, EMBLEM, FIGURE, $1GN, 
IMPRESE, DEVICE, &c. 


THE firſt of theſe words ſeems beſt adapted 
to converſations upon ancient literature. We 
ſay the Egyptian Hieroglyphics were srmBoLs, 
ſometimes of the things they meant to bring be- 
fore our minds, ſometimes of thoſe things? vir- 
tues or attributes—becoming by this means both 
picture and character; the firſt exoteric, for all 
to underſtand; the fecond efoteric, intended 
for the uſe of ſcholars only. TES are ſeem- 
ingly more ſhadowy than s8YmBoLs are, on one 
fide—yet leſs ſo on the other. The brazen ſer- 
pent was a TYPE of our Saviour's crucifixion, 
and of its immediate benefit to thoſe who look 
up to it with faith, wounded by the fiery ſer- 
pent, but wounded in vain.— The facrifice of a 


lamb without blemiſh was TY PI CAL in like 


manner of our redemption by the blood of Je- 
ſus; and perhaps it may one day be found—for 
TYPES are no TYPES till what they prefigure is 
embodied by time that Chriſt's injunctions to 
prevent his apoſtles ſtruggling for the higheſt 

places 


: 
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places at a feaſt, meant to contain a TYPICAL” 
ſhadowing out of what is now realizing among 
the hi they founded, where 'tis methinks 
ſomewhat loudly ſaid to the once haughty Ro- 
maniſts,—Give this man place: and they do ac: 
| twally and literally begin with ſhame 10 take. the 
lower room. Of tMBLEMs ſacred and profane 
there is no end; every prayer-book exhibits the 
ox, the eagle, the man, and the lion, as at- 
tendants on the four Evangeliſts; nor does even 
à ſign-painter or a houſe- painter in London 
neglect, when he ſets up Saint Luke at his door, 
to place the ox's head at his right hand=ak 
though he may not be aware perhaps, that 
theſe animals were originally the old z£MBLEMS 


by which were diſtinguiſhed the four principal 
' tribes among the Jews ; Judah, Reuben, 


Ephraim, and Dan. Theſe ſame beaſts, beſide, 
we may obſerve drawing the myſtic chariot 
ſeen in viſion by Ezekiel, chap. i. ver. 10; and 
Chriſtiaus adopted them, doubtleſs, becauſe the 
ſame creatures were exhibited in the Iſle of Pat- 
mos to Saint John, as he tells us Vid. Apoca- 
lypſe, chap. iv. ver. 7. The republic of Venice 
ſtill venerates the winged hon as an EMBLEM of 
San Marco, but it was from. DoQor Johnſon 
that I learned the following verſes upon the ſub- 
ject; he ſaid they were very ancient, and very 
imperfet—but bid me write them thus: 


Hic Mattheus agens hominem generaliter implet; 
Marcus in alta fremit, vox per deſerta leonisz 
Jura ſacerdotis, Lucas tenet ore juvenci, 

More volans aquilz verbo petit aſtra Johannes. 


* 


- 
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In theſe latter days the taſte for MBLEMuS and 
emblematical pE ITI ES, which are all of orien- 
tal original, is fallen into decay from the mere 
propagation of literature, as beacons are uſeleſs 
in a broad noon- day fun: the laſt I recollect was 
when the famous witty Lord Cheſterfield was 
ſent ambaſſador to ſome foreign court, I forget 
which.—The nobleman Enwye de Louis Quinze 
at the ſame place, being called upon for a health, 
drank that of his maſter under the £MBrLzM of the 
fun—taken by his predeceſſor—(The ſcene. of 
our ſtory is laid at a public feaſt)—when the 
Ruſſian ſtanding up begged leave to toaſt his 
empreſs under the x£MBLEM of a riſing moon. 
Next canie Great Britain in turn; and it was 
then Lord Cheſterfield, though unaccuſtomed 
to ſuch pzvices, ſhewed his promptneſs of in- 
vention, by ſaying readily, I'll give you, gen- 
tlemen, as my king's EMBLEM, then, Joſhua the 
leader of Heaven's choſen hoſt, at whoſe command 
the ſun and moon ſtopped in the midſt of their ca- 
reer. How ingenious that reply was, and how 
Apropos, time has ſhown; it bas ſhewn too, 
how upon the very Place de Capbuſel, ſo named 
from the carouſals and pageants made by Lewis 
the Fourteenth in honour of- his then favourite 
miſtreſs - Mademoiſelle de la Valiere, his hap- 
leſs ſucceſſor was hooted, inſulted, cannonaded, 
purſued to death, and ſuffered though mnocent, 
to convince mankind that the hand of the, Lord 
is not ſhortened, as Jays the Scripture. How 
little does the preſent day of perturbation and 
| diſtreſs, 


* 
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diſtreſs, confuſion and perplexity, in Paris, re- 
ſemble thoſe moments of triumph, when her 
proud monarch, after mortifying the Pope, and 
maſſacring the puritans, ſat on his triumphal 
car, with his new IMP RESE the ſun glowing at 
the back on't; and, diſmiſſing the old Bourbon 
legenda, Orbi bonus, took that which offended 
all Europe to repeat, viz. Nec pluribus impar; 
and on which Benſerade made theſe verſes: 2 2 


To His Majeſty of France 3 the Sun. 


Je doute qu'on le prenne avec vous ſur le ton 

De Daphne ni de F 
Lui trop ambitieux, elle trop inhumainmm 
Il n'eft point la de piege on vous puiſſiez donner 

Le moyen de &imaginer, 


Qu' une femme vous fuit, on qu'un homme vous mene 


Nor Phaeton's rafhneſs, nor Daphne's cold pride, 
Will dare in the train of this pageant to fallow, 
Since what hero would venture your chariot to guide, 

What female would fly from our modern Apollo? 


And fo certain is it that all theſe gaieties had 
for their object the diverſion of La Valiere, and 
the quieting her conſcience to a temporary re- 
poſe, that Prior, who was witneſs to ſome of 
them, records in his Solomon many gaudy 
amuſements given by that eaſtern monarch to 
Abra, moſt of which were copies from what he 
had himſelf witneſſed of the French king's gal- 
lantries and glories, when he ſays 


| I court her various in each ſhape and dreſs, 
That luxury can form, or taſte expreſs. 


. With 
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Wich regard to the other two words of our 
ſynonymy, sroxs and riGUREs, moſt oriental 
writings, and in particular the Holy Scriptures, 
are found full of them. The woman in the Re- 
velations, who fits upon a ſcarlet- coloured 
beaſt, is expreſsly ſaid to be that great city 
which reigneth over the kings of the earth—a 
diſcrimination that could agree only with Rome 
at that period, chap. xvii. verſe 18. This is a 
FIGURE; ſo was the Roman eagle in viſion to 
Eſdras, book IT. chap. xi. and xii. where the 
republic—with the voice proceeding from ber 
body not her head—the empire under the twelve 
Czſars, and the papacy with triple crown, are 
clearly rIiGuRED out and explained. But the 
rainbow in Geneſis is a SN promiſed by God 
as an everlaſting TOKEN that he will no more 
drown the world; but that, whilſt earth re- 
mains, ſeed-time and harveſt, and cold and heat, 
ſummer and winter, and day and night ſhall. 
not ceaſe. Vid. Geneſis, chap. viii. verſe 22; 
and chap. ix. verſe 15. In conſequence of this, 
when Jeſus's diſciples (Matt. xxiv.) defire to 
know what ſhall be the s10N of his return, and 
of this world's final deſtination—our Lord con- 
firms the ſaying of the Old Teſtament, and adds 
(although he tells them how the ſu» ſhall be 
darkened, and the moon ſhall not give her light, 
with other dreadſul occurrences)—that as the 
days of Noe were, ſo ſhall the coming of the 
Son of Man be; for as in the time of Noe they 
were eating and drinking, marrying and giving 
in 
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in marriage, till the Flood came and took them 
all away, ſo ſhall it be that our Saviour's ſecond 
coming will equally ſurpriſe and take men un- 
awares. Now one would ſuppoſe t utterly 
impoſſible, were ſuch truly unequivocal 81G6ns 
as theſe literally to precede his approach; the 
world's end muſt then be apparent to the moſt 
ſtupid of mortals, and believed by the moſt in- 
eredulous: but ſhould theſe roxxNS be xicv-. 
RATIVE and EMBLEMATICAL, ſhould thoſe 
empires and monarchies who take the ſux and 
moon for their EMBLEMS. be darkened, and di- 
miniſhed, and turned into blood: ſhould Mr, 
Fleming's manner of explaining the judgments 
upon France be found as ingenious as his calcu- 
lations have hitherto appeared to be accurate; 
the powers from Heaven may indeed be ſhaken, 
and all the s16Ns promiſed by our Saviour him- 
ſelf, his precurſors and his followers, may come 
upon the earth, and yet his arrival be no leſs 

ſudden and unprepared for—like a thief in the 
night—while ſummer and winter, ſeed-time and 
harveſt, may yet continue their uninterrupted 
courſe ; which could never be, methinks, were 
the third part of the fun to be literally ſmitten, 
ſo that the day ſhine not. But thus have sr 
and rFicurts been always miſtaken; while 
each predicted event has failed not to arrive, 
yet each eſcaping notice at the moment of its 
arrival; for was it not thus with the Jews upon 
Meſliah's firſt appearance in the fleſh ?—Every 
ſcripture was exactly ane but they perceiv. 


ed 
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ed it not 80 will it be again for Heaven and 
Earth will at length paſs away; but one tittle of 
that book we know will never paſs away. 


TALE, STORY, NOVEL, ROMANCE, 


ARE not ſynonymous, though very Seat 
allied. A Tar.s of late in common converſa- 
tion ſeems to imply a ſhort narrative, of which 
the texture is flight, but the application neatly 
fitted, and the whole ſhould alſo be related in 
eaſy verſe; 'tis ſuperfluous to add that the actors 
ſhould not be of the higheſt or upper ranks of 
life —leſs {till of heroic or fabulous race. Prior 
has written ſome admirable ones, but none 
which exhibit a reach of mind, and knowledge 
of manner, ſuch as Mr. Pope diſplays, when, to 
relieve his readers from a rhyming ſermon on 
the uſe of riches, he ſays, 


But you are tir'd, I'll tell a ALS. Agreed. - 


He does then-proceed to tell the moſt excellent, 
the moſt captivating to me of all Tarts; and 
. often have I regretted that Hogarth did not live 
to make a ſeries of prints from it, as I well re- 
member my father propoſing to him, and his 
agreeing upon my repeating the verſes, which 
he had never heard till then, HE admired w_ 

moment he did hear. 
A mere sTORY 1s in familiar 15 e al- 
ways underſtood, I think, to be told in proſe. 
Its 
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11s merit is firſt a happy choice, plenitude of 
incident without confuſion, and of adventure 
without groſs improbability, becauſe of the old 
precept incredulus odi. Among the crowds of 
STORIES related for our daily amuſement, I 

know none which poſſeſſes theſe peculiar charms 
in equal degree with the firſt yolume of Miſs 
Lee's Receſs. For whether it be, as Doctor 
Johnſon ſaid, that our minds comprehend few 
of life's poſſibilities, ox whether it be that life 
itſelf affords little variety, every one who. has 
tried can tell how much labour it will coſt to 
form a combination of circumſtances, Or STORY, 
ſo as to bave at once all the graces: of novelty | 
and credibility, and delight fancy without im- 
mediate violence to reaſon. The old R- 
MANCES ſhocked belief much leſs when they 
were firſt written than they do now, when daily ö 
manners militate againſt eyery page; but chi- 
valry was once faſhionable enough to make 
their wildeſt exploits only juſt improbable 
among plain people, as the Receſs is at this 
moment; — while, as Sir Philip Sydney ex- 
preſſes it, Man's high erected thoughts were 
then ſeated i ina heart of courteſy,” and the helmet | 
was hung out at the hall-door; as, an enſign of 
hoſpitality ; while every knight was fure of a 
reception, every ſair lady certain of defence; 
when amour de Dieu et des Dames was the mo- 
diſh ſtudy, interrupted perhaps by Perceforeſt, 
or books of a like tendency, among noble 
reader —till induſtry and commerce coming 

i forward, 
4 
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forward, ran their levelling plough over the 
high-raiſed ranks of ſociety, and made even that 

- delightful, that exquiſite Novsr The Female 
Quixote, almoſt obſolete. - The novellift indeed, 
who copies after manners merely, as Burney, 
Fielding, Smollet, and a long etcætera, muſt 
content their love of fame with a limited ex- 
iſtence, and muſt be ſatisfied with old age—not 
expecting immortality—like portraits dreſſed 
according to the faſhion of the day, where the, 
reſemblance is ſtrengthened by it at firſt ; but 
fades away gradually with change of times and 
cuſtoms, till to that very dreſs the picture owes 
its ruin. Richardſon, Rouſſeau, and Sterne 
meantime, to whoſe powers of piercing, or 
foothing, or tearing the human heart, all imi- 
tation of manners becomes ſecondary—even ad- 
venture and combination of sroR ſuperfluous 
—w1ll continue to be wondered and wept over 
while language lives to record the names of 
Clariſſa, Julie, and Le Fevre. So laſt, and fo 
will ever laſt the Pietà of Annibal Caracci, the 
Sigiſmunda di Furino, and Guido's Tender 
Mother watching her expiring infapt at Bo- 
logna. Another claſs there is of writers who 
delight not in diſrobed meaning, ſo wrapt it in 
a fiction. We call theſe moral, or political, or 
mythological RxoMANCES; and here, after the 
great names of Fenelon and Johnſon, who pur- 
chaſed juſt praiſe by his Prince of Abyffinia, as 
the Biſhop by his Telemaque, come in Sir 
Charles Ramſey, and the learned Cornelia 

Knight, 
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Knight. His travels of Cyrus, and her Marcus 
Flaminins, are books which all who read ad- 


mire; and all who neglect to "rendy loſe n 
mn and N 


TASTE, INTELLECTUAL RELISH, NICE PERCEP- 
| TION OF EXCELLENCE, FINE DISCERNMENT: | 


THE firſt is the true ad which i in a breath 
expreſſes what all the reſt, although ſynony- 
mous, deſcribe by circumlocution—The firſt 
is the word profaned by ſo many coxcombs, 
who repeating opinions from men . wiſer than 
themſelves, profeſs a TasTE for what they do 
not even _underſtand—poetry, painting, or the 
beauties of nature, which tis the peculiar pro- 
vince of poets and painters to deſcribe. . Italians 
have, however, little need of counſel here: 
they never, I think, pretend to have a TasTE 
for any thing they do not ſincerely delight in, 
and have no notion of valuing themſelves on 
their nice PERCEPTIONS of Rafaclle's excel- 
tence, or Petrarch's ſonnets ; and they wonder 
rationally enough how Englimmen become en- 
dowed with fuch fine bIScERNMENT of matters 
which depend exceedingly upon habits of life, 
on cuſtoms peculiar to every country: they do 
not think it neceſſary to admire Pope or Shake. 
ſpeare as a proof of their TasTE, and they are 
in the right. Pope gives them no real pleaſure 
as a Het; ; and they think truly enough, that, as 


a moraliſt, 
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a moraliſt, Seneca gives better precepts. Shake- 
ſpeare i 18 intelligible to them only in the parts 
they like leaſt. A man with bad eyes looking 
at a picture of Rembrandt, is on the footing of 
a foreigner reading our hiſtorical. plays What- 
ever is brightly illuminated, ſays he, ſeems 
coarſe, and the reſt I cannot diſcern. A Bri- 
tiſh reader, were he equally honeſt, would con- 
feſs that Dante he does not underſtand, and 
that Petrarch gives back to his mind no image 
of his own, but one as romantic and groteſque 
28 that of Amadis de Gaul; where the loye is 
no more unnatural (as he e call it), and 
the adventures more diverting. A Tuſcan 
meantime is entertained by the one, and en- 
chanted by the other, only becauſe he under- | 
ſtands and feels both, as we underſtand the 
Dunciad and feel the invocation—Oh for a 

muſe of fire! &c. even in to our very bones, 


Conſult the genius of the place in all. 


4 


*Tis folly to fix any other eriterion of true 
TASTE ; for although many people from many 
places may agree in praiſe of one poet, one 
painter, one ſtyle in muſic, dreſs, or gardening 
—'tis ſtill ſome accident directs the congreſs, 
becauſe, on a ſtrict ſcrutiny, you. will find. all 
their opinions inſtinctively different. N ationa 
character admits modification doubtleſs, yet is 
it never altered fundamentally ; you ſee the in- 
delible impreſſion made by the hand of nature 
at the beginning ſcarce. VET totally effaced, 

Lawz 
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Laws may unite aun, in one common in- 
tereſt, 


But minds will {till look back to their own choice; 


nor can \ adventitious circumſtances deſtroy the 
germ of difference. This germ is moſt viſible 
in TASTE, I think, A Scot or Frenchman will 
no more think like the Engliſhman within thirty 
miles of whom he was born and bred, than will 
the ſalt of one plant be miſtaken for that of ano- 
ther growing cloſe to it, even after they have 
both been tortured into various forms and ſhapes 
by the operations of chymiſtry. 


Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries, | 
Even in VE: aſhes live their wonted fires. 


The native of a warm climate delights to loin 
in a vaſt but trim garden, where a full but gen- 
tie river glides ſlowly down a broad green ſlope, 
into a dark oblivious lake at the bottom, almoſt' 
without appearing to diſturb it; while ſuch a 
tranquil ſcene ſooths the ſuſpended faculties of 
reaſon, and induces a diſpoſition towards calms, 
ing all reſtleſs thoughts from the conſideration 
of Time's eternal flux—and the ſweet verſe 


Labitur et labetur in omne en rum 


is the only poetry capable of deepening the im- 
preſſion of ſuch a landſcape. 
Meantime Mr. Gilpin would ſoon tell us, 
and truly too, that the characteriſtie beauty of 
7 waterfall is not its gloſſy ſmoothneſs: — no; 


Gg a8 


* 
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a rapid ftream broken by rocks,” ſays he, and 
forcing its way through them with impetuous 
and ill reſtrained fury, is the intereſting feature 
in a ſcene removed from mortal tread. A caſ- 
cade like that deſcribed but now, has no merit 
at all; the lake would be better without it, and 
every painter would be of my opinion,” He 
would no doubt, Mr, Gilpin; but the inhabi- 
tant of that warm climate I was mentioning, 
did not retire there with an intent to paint the 
view, but to enjoy it. Deſcriptions vary accord- 
ing to the deſcriber's turn of mind; whilſt each 
a aigns the TASTE of him who ſpoke laſt upon 
che ſubject, though per 042 all are right. 


— 


TENDENCY, COUR SE, DRIFT, 


ARE not ſynonymous ; the derivation of 
each explains its immediate and peculiar mean- 
ing. A bowl has TIN DEN OY to ſuch a point, 
but the ſhip keeps her ſteady courst we ſay to 
the weſtward, while the ſharp winds fend the 
ſnows | in large DRIFTS about the months of De- 
cember or January, ſo as to frighten thoſe who 
are obliged to paſs the mountains at that incle- 
ment ſeaſon, In a figurative ſenſe alſo, the lite- 
ral meaning is. always followed, or ought to 
"i W * 2 

A candid critie would perhaps expreſs. him- 
ſelf thus, in ſpeaking about the Fable of the 
Bees: © One cannot too much applaud: the 


writing 
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writing of theſe volumes, but the TENDENCY is 
blame-worthy, becauſe the covrsz of every 
argument is intended, if poſſible, to adduce 
ſome proofs of a poſition evil in itſelf, and ter- 
riſying in its conſequences. I ſhould have hop- 
ed, however, that this was not the author's ori- 
ginal intention, but rather an accidental pz1rT 
—had not his other works confirmed the belief 
of his being made by too much fubtlety a dupe 
to argumepts, which, had they ariſen primarily 
from others, he perhaps IP have admirably 
refuted; but 


To obſervations which ourſelves we make 


We grow too partial—for the obſerver's ſake. 
THICK, HAZY, MISTY, CLOUDY, 


ARE adjeQives applicable to weather chief. 
ty,—for Trick, if ſpeaking of a ſolid body, 
means denſe. They are words very ſeldom - 
uſed ina figurative ſenſe, although we do ſay 
ſuch a one is of a cLovpyY temper, and if twere 
added now and then, that he is of a roccy one, 
I ſee not much amiſs in the expreſſion; it would 
be defcriptive enough of thoſe minds where the 
gloom is leſs natural than cafual, proceeding 
from heavy vapours and too long ſtagnation. 

With regard to ſtate of the air, the firſt word 
ſeems peculiarly adapted to that calignious at- 
moſphere which fills London towards the 1oth 
apts apa, when our lungs are notoriouſly 
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impeded from free exertion, when the whole 


body in ſhort is ſo generally affected, that the 
mind is ſuppoſed to ſympathize with her com- 
panion; and ſome people imagine it utterly im- 


poſſible to enjoy even a bright thought in a 


M1sTY day. Here, however, they are I hope 
miſtaken; for the mental m1sT will clear by 
effort, whilt a Hazyneſs in the amoſphere is 
almoſt ſure to continue as long as the wind fits 
in that particular corner which cauſed i it. Sea- 
men remark that the tide has ſome effect on theſe 
phenomena ; but I am inclined to think it ra- 
ther marks the moment, , than produces the 
effect. | 


Meanwhile our foreign friends from Italy and 


Spain have diſguſts of Engliſh weather, half ri- 


diculous to us, though ſerious enough to them. 
That it ſent back Julius Cæſar from our coaſt I 
kalf believe ; certain it is, that Eutropius men- 
tions it with energy well worthy a modern Ita- 
lian— f 


{ 


8 to every ſcyey influence, 


a8 s Shakeſpeare _ 


TITLES, DISTINCTIONS, ORDERS. 


If ſuch magnific TiTLEs yet remain 
Not merely 1 ro 


SAYS Milton, though a ſtaunch republican, 


thinking 'tis plain that chere s a hierarchy in 
a | ES heaven. 


3 
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heaven. Meantime the three words on the liſt 
are not ſynonymous, for TITLES and ORDERS 
are alike bIsTINCTIONS, intended to ſtimulate 
men to honourable exertions; nor can plain 
ſenſe applaud the project for EY | 
them. 

Learning 0 arms have ever r been the ſources 
of honour, as commerce has of late profeſſed to 
_ create riches even in a barren foil. A wife ſtate 


will encourage theſe to mutual friendſhip, by 
ſhewing each. their dependence on the other, 


* 
True ſelf. love and ſocial are the ſame. 


is for the benefit of trade and labour that 
arms are painted, liveries are made, that robes 
are woven, and coronets are ſet. Thoſe in our 
happy country, which 


To all ranks ſpreads forth ambition's field, 


that toil to weave the ribbon of an order, know 
that *tis poſſible their ſons may wear it. How 
very ſenſeleſs then were it to hope, that ſach 
men in ſuch a kingdom ever ſhould be led fo to 
betray the ſuccours of reaſon, as like the unen- 
hightened populace of France, they would ever 
deſire and effect the deſtruction of Dis TI Ne- 
TIONS, ORDERS, TITLES! In art, in nature, ne- 
ver was body found without a head, a pyramid 
without a point. Tis not from partiality to 
officers that they are dreſſed in uniform, or that 
they are called lieutenant, captain, general. 

| Yet 
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Tet in theſe laſt fourteen or fifteen months we 
Have been told, as if for news, that T1TLEs are 
tranſient things, and that men ſhould deſpiſe 
them. Tranfient they are, but deſpicable not; 
becauſe they are. both uſeful and neceſſary: 
and he is the baby who looks with envy on the 


crown and ball, ſeeking to break it, and find 


out what is within. | 
When Fiſcher was playing on the hantbois at 


Vauxhall five-and-twenty years ago, a clown - 


near where our party ſtood to liſten, cried out 
ſuddenly, © What a wonder the folk do make 
about that little thing there! why, I could 
knock it all in bits with my oak ſtick.” 

Thus, or in no more enlightened manner cer- 
tainly, prates againſt ſubordination a ſelf-created 
politician of our day; who, incapable of ob- 
taining DISTINCTION among the ranks of ſocie- 
ty, ſought like the clown to break them all in 
pieces, and ſo deſtroy that harmony he had not 


, {kill to comprehend. Thoſe who can procure 


attention but from miſchief, are ſurely like 
enough to ſeek it there. Yet many at this mo- 
ment muſt, I think, be looking round them 
with ſome degree of horror and ſurpriſe at their 
own power of diſturbing the tranquillity of na- 
tions, when like Sin herſelf, deſcribed by Mil- 
ton as feeling ſomewhat of a ſimilar ſenſation, 


— She oßen' d, but to ſhut 
Excell'd her pow'r: the gates wide open ſtood, 
While to their eyes in ſudden view appear'd 
The ſecrets of the hoary deep: a dar- 


ILlimitabi- 
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Without y/ harms evhere length, , and . 
een 


TOLERANCE, TOLERATION- 


A DANGER OUS ſynonymy to touch upon, 
but which will be perfectly underſtood by fo- 
reigners of the Roman church, when I acknows- 
ledge their kind and friendly ToLER anct whilſt 
I lived among them, who had ſo little idea of 
TOLERATION towards my religious opinions, 
that even conformity to the rites of their eſta- 
bliſhed church would not, after twenty yeats 


reſidence in their country, have procured my 


corpſe burial in any conſecrated ground, with- 
out a formal abjuration of hereſy. Such I bleſs 
God is not our diſpoſition towards them, while 
we haſten daily to ſoften the rigour of thoſe 
laws, the ſeverity of which was at firſt Tuggeſt- 
ed, Heaven knows by fear, not by reſentment ; 
a paſſion brother Martin's honeſt heart retains 
not, and who ſhall dare to confound laxity of 
principles with Chriſtian benevolence? Gallic 
contempt of their Redeemer's miſſion, with 
Britiſh tenderneſs to all who acknowledge and 
adore him? But a great writer, who figns »7s- 
SENTER at the end of an addreſs to thoſe mem- 
bers who oppoſed the repeal of the Teſt AR, 
refuſes to acknowledge TOLERATION as a fa- 
your from the . dnn and loudly de- 


elares | 
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. clares they claim it as a debt; nay, gives a hint 
that *tis they that TOLERATE us, and not we 
who TOLERATE them; while reproaching our 
church with her uneaſy fituation, preſſed, as 
this author truly ſays, between the open inva- 
fions of Romaniſts on the one hand, and the 
undermining ſubtleties of Separatiſts on the 
other, he boldly predicts its ſpeedy fall, and 
views with ſarcaſtic ſneer its preſent ſtate—a 
ſtate in which, however, I ſee no other danger 
than that which threatens every religious eſta- 
bliſhment. The laſt earthquakes alone will 
procure the complete overthrow of our large 
majeſtic venerable oak, which now lays bare to 
view its ill-deſerved injuries in many a blaſted 
_ þranch; though ſtill affording ſhelter and con- 
ſalation even to enemies ſecking repoſe and re- 
fuge in his ſhade; pride, profit, and delight to 
thoſe who mark his yet undecaying vigour :— 
and what if noxious inſects nouriſhed by his 
Juices do make their ſpongy niduſes upon his 
leaves? gather not the village boys and girls 
theſe oak-apples to be gilt as trophies, and, wear- 
ing them upon the ſacred day it ſaved the ſove- 
reign—convert their enmity to ornament? Yes! 
the diſſenters are ſtill attentive to iſſen ſion; 
they cannot be accuſed of relaxing from the old 
Oliverian principles, however their own writers 
- confeſs their practice as puritans may be obſerv- 
ed to degenerate. ' Ever ready to lend their aid 
_ againſt the church of England, fee them as 
when in former days they ſought alliance with 
that of Rome in order to haſten our partial de- 


ſtruction; 
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ſtruction; ſee them now blowing forward the 
cloud of confuſion that hopes to enwrap the 
whole catholic world at once. Oh bitter have 
for ever been their.droppings! and fatally per- 
nicious would they be to the did oak! did not 
his roots run downward and take poſſeſſion at 


the centre: —had they been eee e 
ruin "__ 2 enſue 


TRUTH AND VERACIT YT. 


THESE lovely, theſe valuable ſubſtantives 
are not ſynonymous—at leaſt in common chat. 
We call him a man of veracity, on whoſe 
word we may rely when he relates a fact, altho? 
his own fame and intereſt be concerned in the 
relation: but when we hunt falſehood through 
all her doublings in order to detect what ſhe is 
ſtudious to diſguiſe or conceal, the ineſtimable 
prize when once obtained, is TRUTH. To tell 
the TRUTH is our firſt maxim learned in child. 
hood, never praiſed, however, except by the 

wiſe and brave.—Infancy can ſcarcely be ex- 
pected to have courage enough to hazard a pu- 
niſhment rather than violate veracity; and 
age has been too long in learning evafions, not 
to practiſe them at the cloſe of life: from the 
young, and the mature in reaſon, can alone be 

hoped attention to ſuch qualities; from the 
laſt mentioned we have a right to claim it, be- 
cauſe TRUTH 1s that central point in a wiſe man's 
mind, from which beyond a certain diſtance he 


can 
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. can never deviate - preſerving a never varying 
centripetal force operating as a ſtrong attrac- 
tion, which holds bim firm to principle and 
virtue. Una reſembles a pearl, lovelieſt in a 
ſtrong and open day-light, where all her nitid 
beauties ſhew moſt clearly ——Doeſla is happily 
repreſented by an opal; prized for the variety 
and changeableneſs of her colours, while mut- 
able elegance ſtill contrives to ſubſtitute ſome 
new charm for every one that enquiry chaſes 
away. Such gems ſhew beſt by candle light. 

TRUTH meantime is ſought with moſt ſucceſs 
by him who practiſes and loves VERACITTY ; 
and while ſophiſtical reaſoners ſtrive to diſguiſe, 
to mutilate, or bury her; Beattie purſues, and 
ſtrips, and brings her forth to view. 


— 


e AND OPPRESSION. 


SUBSTANTIVES of ſtrong affinity, though 
not perhaps exactly fynonymous.—W hen Cali- 
gula wiſhed the whole empire had but one neck, 
that he might have the pleaſure of cutting it off, 
he expreſſed a TYRANNY the moſt diabolical. 
When one of our own kings, to extort money 
from a wretched Jew, cauſed him to have a tooth 
drawn every day till the fum was paid which 
he inſiſted on the man's lending him, opPRES.F 
SION was the true word for ſuch proceeding ; 
and theſe qualities have at length been the en- 
tire ruin of ſocial life. Had princes not-delight- * 

ed 
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ed to exert their power with tyranny and op- 
preſſion, mankind would have remained con- 
tented with their original form of government, 
nor given to clement and peaceful ſovereigns 
the cauſe they now have to regret the ill con- 
duct of their predeceſlors, whilſt authority was 
reſpected, and royalty revered. No tyrants, 
however, no oppreſſors have outgone the crimes 
committed by the new law-givers of France. 
The peuple ſouverain content not themſelves with 
wiſhing their country's deſtruction, and that of - 
all others which may come within their graſp : 

—they actually do cut off the head of their own 
empire, and ſtrike at thoſe of their neighbourg— 
they maſſacre innocent and conſcientious prieſts 
in the very churches, on the very altars—to, 
which ſeventeen helpleſs creatures clung, and, 
finging the 31ſt Pſalm—Miſerere mei, Deus! 
were killed in cold blood, giving no provoca- 
tion whatever. The peuple ſouuerain ſtrip the 
nobles only. for being ſuch ; and make at length 
illegal ſeizure of a privilege deemed uſurpation 
even in the Popedom: I mean the privilege of 
looſening all ſubjects from their natural bond of 
allegiance, which power they now endeayour. 
to exerciſe (as if by ſome ſtrange judgment) 
againſt the Pope himſelf—nay, nay! they preſs 
the point ſtill further, diſſolving the voluntary 
contracts made with Heaven, and, by ſetting 
wide convent doors, openly claim authority no 
TYRANT yet ever pretended to—even that of 


breaking the moſt ſolemn oaths made by free 
agents 
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agents when at years of diſcretion—vows not 
made to man, nor in his power to abſolve; 
while, tearing down the retreats of ſorrow and 
diſappointment, they without mercy drive out 
Innocence to wander, with Ignorance alone for 
her guide. That ſuch uncommanded ſecluſion is 
evil for ſociety, or that ſuch contracts are in. 
themſelves unpleaſing to God, is no excuſe for 
theſe impieties—inſpired by rapacity, not zeal. 
Of the nuns in France and Italy, not a fiftieth / 
part have read Saint Matthew's Goſpel—of the 
friars, perhaps a tenth part :—they are there- 
fore, as the lady ſaid to Doctor Moore, bien a 
plaindre. What then ſhall we ſay? Why this— 
That when Heaven is weary with looking on 
the wickedneſs of this world —where power con- 
centrated too often concludes in TYRANNY, and 
power diffuſed degenerates into the moſt dread- 
Ful opPRESSION—where meekneſs ſuffers inſult, 
and harmleſs piety can find no refuge—the 
crifis muſt furely be at hand; for, as certainly 
as we know that the faſhion of this terraqueous 
globe will paſs away, ſo ſurely do we know that 
it cannot ſurvive the ſeparation of its parts. Co- 
heſion kept all firm, diffolution muſt follow 
when union is no more. Thus natural caufes will 
be found to co-operate with the grand ſcheme: 
yet, whilſt every prophecy haftens to comple- 
tion, Incredulity herſelf will contribute to prove 
that the laſt days are coming, in which we are 
expreſsly told how ſcoffers ſhall appear pre- 
ſumptuous, ſelf-willed, deſpiſers of government, 
being 
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being not afraid to ſpeak Fry of dignities, &e. 
2 Peter, chap, li. 


VACANT, EMPTY, UNFILLED, VOID, THOUGHT 
LESS, 


ARE ſynonymous certainly when applied to 
mental capacity: —in corporeal matters the laſt 
word upon the liſt can have no place, tis plain. 
A ſentence might eaſily be formed fo as to in- 
clude them all withqut tautology, however. 

Ranelagh (ſay we) was nearly gmPTY laſt 
night; I never ſaw ſo many ſeats and boxes 
VACANT. Indeed, if the town were not voin 
of all other amuſements in ſummer, I think it 
would be oftener UNFILLED than it is. But 
THOPGHTLESS perſons, who cannot find enter- 
tainment in their own minds, run in flocks to 
eſcape reflection; and ſo the theatres and places 
of public diverſion are crowded with men and 
women falſely called gay, merely becauſe they 
haunt receptacles of people in ſearch of gaietyß; 
while true cheerfulneſs delights in exhilarating 
a ſmall circle of friends with reciprocation of ; 
elegant and playful ideas. 


VALE, 6 DALE, DINGLE, e 


0 F theſe nearly ſynonymous "EE MEL 
the firſt upon the liſt ſeems the firſt in rank — 


We 


47 
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We ſay the vat of Eveſham in England, the 


VALE of Arno in Italy, the vALE of Llwydd in 
Wales, vaLe Royal in Cheſhire: the others 
imply ſmaller ſpace —and I know not how to 
expreſs. myſelf, but our ideas always connect 
ſomething delightful to the firſt word, W 
ſublimer to the ſecond. 


The val rs between Alpine heights in swit 
zerland and Savoy terrify the mind, whilſt they 
relieve the eye; oh ſhew the contraſting power 


of thoſe rocks, which rearing up their heads in 


ſharp points—far, far above the clouds—are 


capable of forming vaLLEeys, and do actually 


form them, among the very pinnacles of the 
mountain—places where the foot cannot flip, 


but the fancy can. 


In another ftyle of fublimity, paſfing on from 
Arrachar, where the highlands of Scotland take . 
a new appearance, and the wild fcenery rough- 
ens at every ſtep, the vaLLey of Glencroe ex- 
hibits a theatre of horror to thoſe who never 
wandered over the Appenines, which in many 


caſes it reſembles clofely—only that, inſtead of 


winding up pine-clad ſummits, as in Italy, to an 
incredible height, whence is heard the heavy 
roar of waters daſhing through a bottom almoſt 
viewleſs, we pace ſadly by the ſide of our Scotch 
river, and look % the denuded hills, produc- 
tive of blank ſorrow in the ſoul, more than of 
active fear: or if terror des obtrude itſelf, tis 
in a different ſhape; whilſt apprehenſion once 


let looſe ereates banditti, and reflects upon the 


horrid 
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© horrid poſſibility of outrages committed by fa- 
miſhed barbarity: for here is nq help, no hope 
of a human creature within call, where all is 
even chaotic wildneſs and ſavage vacuſty. 
How ſublime is the ſenſation at this VALLEY'S 
end, when we read the motto left upon a ſtone, 
Reſt, and be thankful! | 

A DaLE, my foreign readers muſt be told, is 
deep, but not extenſive : that between Wor- 
ceſterſhire and Shrewſbury, where the miners 
tear up their mother earth for profit, is beſt 
worth the attention of Germans for the ſcience” 
ſake, of Italians for mere amuſement. Cole» 
brook DaLE is really a Tartarus in Tempe: the 
iron bridge there is a juſt fource of admiration; .. 
the nightly fires, of a ſentiment lefs pleaſing 


than gloomy ;—artificial Stromboli as they are, 45 


wonderful imitations of Nature's dread volca- 
noes. Such a fight reminds me beſt of Mitton's 
ſecond book, where Mammon actually projects 
ſuch an improvement in Hell, which this place 
not ill reſembles ; and let it alſo be remember- 

ed, *twas the ſame induſtrious fpirit of money- 
getting produced it here on earth. A vixncze 
is in a pretty country juſt what a dimple is in a 
pretty face; & pincLe is an unexpected little 
valley in a flat country. The moſt perfect ſpe- 
cimen of a DINGLE is at the feat of Mr. Haw. - 
kins Brown, in Shropſhire or Staffordſhire, I 
forget which, A DpeLL is that pinctet orna- 
mented. Hawthorn DELL near Edinburgh ex- 
cely in this ſoft kind of beauty; I have feen no 
2 * ſpot 


L 
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ſpot of ſuch minute elegance, replete mich fo 
many charms. Sweetneſs and amenity were 


never, ſure, ſo happily concentrated as in the 
tiny ſpot called Hawthorn Dell, fit habitation 


for a Fairy Queen. | 


fo 1. 


VARIETY, DIVERSITY, FLUCTUATION, CHANGE, 
MUTABILITY, VICISSITUDE, 


AMONG theſe words though analogy may 
be found, ſynonymy can hardly be ſought: the 
propriety depends upon the place in which they 
ſtand; we may therefore, in order to bring 
them cloſe together, obſerve, how through the 
numberleſs v1c1881TUDES in nature and in life, 
there is yet leſs real ANGER than LV cTuA- 
TION of events, leſs true pIVERSIT perhaps 
than unremarked revolution. Even in the toſ- 
fings of that ſea, whence the third ſubſtantive 
upon our liſt is derived, I have thought there 
was not ſo much MUTABILITY as a light ob- 
ſerver would imagine. The ſame waves proba- 
bly for many years waſh the ſame coaſts—The 
ſhells they leave behind them exhibit no va- 
RIETY. Fiſh of the ſame kind haunt the ſame 
ſhores, and no flight of time brings turtle to the 
bay of Dublin, or ſalmon to Genoa: I mean, not 
in ſufficient quantity to diſprove this obſerva- 
tion ; for now and then an extraordinary thing 
will 3 and flying-fiſhes from the Pacific 
Ocean are at this hour digging out of a moun- 


tain 
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| tain near Verona. Pennant will tell us, that 
the ſame ſwallow occupies the fame neſt every 
year; and Doctor - Johnſon ſaid, that no poet 
could invent a ſeries or combination of incidents 
the præcognita of which might not be found in 
Homer: and ſhould' we claim an exception or 
two in favour of Shakeſpeare and Arioſto, thoſe 
exceptions would only prove the rule. 

Herſchel informs us, that all nature's works 
are rotatory : if then each ſtar, however firmly 
fixed, has in itſelf a motion round its own axis, 
the ſolid contents of every ſuch globe may be ſup- 
poſed to participate this ſpirit of rotation. In 

our own we ſee truth and error, land. and ſea 
ſhifting their ſtations with more victss1TuUDE 
than actual HANHE; and while the natural fun | ' 
riſes to one half of us mortals, while it ſets to 
the others, we diſcern in like manner whole re- 
gions immerſed in darkneſs at beginning, now 
brightly. illuminated with Revelation's beam ; 
and the traQs of country firſt irradiated, ſunk 
into ſad opacity. 


This ſeems indeed the evening of our Earth's 
natural day 


Night ſucceeds impervious night. 
What thoſe dreadful glooms conceal, 
Fancy's glaſs can ne'er reveal: | 
When ſhall Light the ſcene improve? 
When ſhall Time the veil remove ? 
When fhall Truth my doubts diſpel ? 
Awful period! who can tell! 5 
| _ Hawxe8worTtn. 


- 
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VENAL, MERCENARY, CORRUPT, =, 

ARE three adverbial adjectives approaching 
to fynonymy, and that nearer, as it ſhould ſeem, 
in nature than in common uſe. An individual 
(ſay we) muſt be cox RU indeed, before he 
can become fo vENAL as to hire or ſell his per- 
ſon in a MERCENARY manner for the purpoſes 
of another either in love or war; confidering 
that money which pays him as his ſole reward: 
and tis the ſame with our political opinions, 
which whoſoever ſells is juſtly conſidered as 
guilty. of proſtituting the mind; — while the 
wretches before- mentioned ſet to ſale their cor- 
Poreal powers, like ſlaves in the markets of 
Cairo or Conſtantinople, where human crea- 
tures of both ſexes are publicly purchaſed for 


uſes of buſineſs or pleaſure to the rich and ſen- 
ſual Aſiatics. 


VESTURE, CLOTHES, RAIMENT, 


ARE ſynonymous in books, but not in con- 
verſation—whence the firſt and laſt are totally 
excluded, unleſs the diſcourſe turns upon very 
ſerious ſubjects indeed: for on ſuch occaſions 
we Anglicans quote the primitive fathers of the 
Church, and ſay, In veſte varretas fit, ſciſſura non 
fit, recollecting that altho' Chriſt's vesTuReE 
hadno ſeam, yet was it notwithſtanding cf divers - 
colours for unity and uniformity are no ſynony- 
| mes 
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mes with us, however Romanifts are diſpoſed to 
explain them. Meantime RALMENT is an old- 


_ faſhioned word, and CLOTHES is the une 


* moſt in common uſe. 
» 3 | 3 * "© TT 


| 10 EX, TO TORMENT, TO vou, NESS 
TO HARASS, 


;” w 


ARE {ynonymous, or nearly ſo in common 
acceptation; yet foreigners may eaſily make 
miſtakes: for we do not tell how the Cherokee 
Indians vex the priſoners they take in war, but 
how they ToRMENT them, till torpor ſucceeds 
to anguiſh, and wearineſs gets the better even 
of ſmarting pain. The ſame may almoſt be 
predicated of mental miſery : and when two 
people living together ſtrive to TORMENT in- 
. of endeavouring to pleaſe each other, that 

has moſt chance of ſucceſs, Which: has 
15 {kill to find the vulnerable part of his com-. 
panion's character; for there are blunt minds 
very difficult to vEx, though capable enough 
of being HARASSED from mere fatigue ; and 
Doctor Goldſmith uſed to tell humorouſly of a 
man and his wife that had yLaGvued one ano- 
ther. mutually for ſeveral years, till at length the-. 
huſband found out how he was more Haz as88D- 
and tired by the trouble of winning every battle, 
than the pertinacious lady was with reſiſting, 
although ſhe never gained a victory; her ſpirit 
and genius for TORMENTING being keener, as 5 
it appears, whilſt her e iO Arien | 
was duller. 


Hhz 8 vorn 
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 VIETIM AND SACRIFICE. , 


THESE two nouns are very nearly allied; 
only that the ſecond has other fignifications 
not ſynonymous to the firſt—s84acxryice being 
the act of ſacrificing as well as the creature ſa- 


crificed. Othello fays, when Deſdemona ſwears 
ſhe is innocent, 


Oh perjur'd woman ! thou doſt floge my hearts 
And mak*ſt me call what I intend to do, 
A murder, where I meant a s4cr1yice. 


The difference between our twd words will 
be ſeen by reading Johnſon's note upon the paſ- 
ſage, which he thus explains: Thou haſt har: 
dened my heart, and makeft me kill thee with 
the rage of a murderer, when I thought to have 
ſacrificed thee to jaſtice with the calmneſs of a 
prieſt ſtriking a vicriu; for ſo in old pagan 
days ſtood the Agones, certain ſub-officers {6 
called, becauſe ſtanding before the vietim, 
they cried to the Pontifex Maximus who preſid- 
ed at the sAcRITI SE, Agone ? Shall I to work? 
meaning Shall I kill bim now? The French- 
men of our times, who hurry back to heathen- 
iſm with haſty ſteps, proceeding in ſomewhat 
like the ſame manner in their mock trials, when 
the human vici deftined to glut the rage of 
their new idol, falſely called Liberty, is brought 
forth—and Agone? ſhall we to work? is the 
cry ; hen they chooſe the nobleſt of the herd 
| RE} for 
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for 8acR1F1ct, but kill, as Othello fays, with 


"ſtony hearts, and more than murderous rage; 


when proteſtations of innocence are conſidered 


- as EXcitements to fury; and ſuperiority of beau- _ 
ty, birth or talents but ſerve to edge the knife 


for ſlaughter with more keenneſs. Is this the 
nation that gave to mankind a Fenelon, a Bour- 
daloue, a Boileau? that poet, who in his twen- 
tieth year, kindling with indignation at hearing 
of the death of King Charles the Firſt, made 
the ſtanza ſq happily quoted by Mr. Murphy in 
his notes upon Tacitus: 


Quoi | ce peuple aveugle en ſon crime, | 5 


Qui prenant ſon Roi pour yicTiNE | 
Fit du trone un theatre affreux, 
Penſe-t-il que le Ciel, complice 
'un ſi funeſte SACRIFICE, 
Nea pour lui ni foudre ni feux ? 


Arme toi, France! prend la foudre, 
Oeſt a toi de reduire en pondre 
Ces Canglans ennemis des loix ; 
Sui h Victoire qui t'appelle, 
Et va ſur ce peuple rebelle 
Venger la querelle des Rois. 


How ally might a better poet than myſelf now 
turn theſe verſes againſt them But I cannot 
help exclaiming, 


Can impious France, though frantic grown, 
Drag her pale vrierius from the throne - 
While royal blood is ſpilt !— 
Yet think conniving Heaven will ſpare _ 
To hurl down thunder · holts, and ſhare 
50 ſuch gigantic guilt ? 


* 


4% e ee, dene | 


No; tardy-footed Vengeance ſtalks. 2 
| Round her depopulated walks =» 
Aud waits the dreadful hour * © © 
When defp'rate Wretchedneſs ſhall rave, 
And hot Contagion fill the grave, 
Wann And Famine bid devour. - 


Riſe warriors, riſe ! with hoſtile ſway 
Accelerate the deſtin'd day, 
Reyenge the royal cauſe ; 
Exerting well-united force, 
Pear thoſe decrees that would di vorce 
True liberty from laws. | 


VIOILANT, WET N b 


EAN ALLY attentive to intereſt as duty, 
theſe adverbial adjeQives expreſs with a prodi- 


gious cloſeneſs in affinity how the miſer is 1x! 


CUMSPECT, the ſaint is vistrLANT, and the 
ſoldier waTcnrur: For though the two laſt 
are ſynonymous, ſtrictly ſpeaking ; and their 
derivation the ſame, as to meaning; we ſay 
truly enough, that the firſt ſits like a hare upon 
her form, /ooking round on every fide for fear of 
A ſurpriſe ; the ſecond, 


Eyes with tedious vigile red, 


— 


borrows from the night, hours of converſing 
with Heaven where no night is; and the third 
keeps himſelf ready to repel any ſudden aſſault, 
fearleſs, but unſuſpicious, yet well prepared 
_ attempts of demande! or meanneſs. The 


C1 Neon 


10 
. 
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CIRCUMSPECT Character truſts halls. to his 
own quick and comprehenſive ſight; the vie -- 
LANA ſpirit, deadening each feeling of ſenſe by 
. continual mortification, encourages none but 
an flumbers that can wake and weep ; 


| while the wATCHFUL guardian of his country's 
happineſs defies attack, and deſpiſes conſpira- 
ey: they will 2 Nin; ever at his poſt. 


. VINDICATE, TO JUSTIFY, TO SUPPORT, 
TO MAINTAIN, 


THESE words are very near to ſynonymous 
when there is an opinion to be viNDICATED; 
an argument SUPPORTED, a poſition MATN- 
TAINED, Or a previous converſation upon the 
ſubject JvusTIF1tD, Yet if the diſpute has been 
- occaſioned more by words than things, I ſhould 
And it difficult to JusTIFY a man for 8UPPORT®' 
ING With unneceſſary ſtrength a courſe of rea- 
ſoning nearly able to convince without extra- 
neous force; ſeeing that when a propoſition is 
tenable, the beſt way is to. MAINTAIN it ſteadi- 
iy with ſome concurrent teſtimony, and not ex- 
hauſt the powers of language, as Mr. Pope does, - 
to - prove ſelf-evident truths ;. ſuch as, Though - 
man a fool, yet God is wiſe: or this, That 7 
Jour part is a ſhort one, acting that part well con- 
: much honour, and the like; which he — 
"YINDL CATING the ways of. God to: man. And 
_— | >>. .. Dol 
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Doctor Johnſon ſays, that ſo much does the me- 
lody of numbers delight the fancy, and ſo cer- - 
tainly do the flowers of rhetoric adorn it, that 
the reader of Pope's Eſſay on Man is made to 
believe he is hearing fomewhat new, nor can 
recolle&, under a diſguiſe ſo gay, the old fami- 
Uar talk of _ nes and his nurſe, - . 


\ 


— 


UNREMEMBERED, PORGOT TEN. 


THESE words are ſynonymous, or. very 
nearly ſo, in common chat, although metaphy- 
fically the firſt ſeems to have moſt to do with 
what Ariſtotle calls reminiſoence, or a power to 
remember; the ſecond, with that neglect, or 
want of obſervation, which makes things little 
attended to eafily forgotten. 

To ſpeak in plainer terms, a fact for inſtance, 
or a paſſage ia muſic, or an expreſſion of a fa- 
vourite author, although at this moment by me 
UNREMEMBERED, may, by looking my mind 
over, be poſlibly recollected; whilſt other facts, 
paſſages, or expreſſions, though equally true 
and pleaſing, have, by not catching my atten- | 
tion, and ſeizing it as forcibly, ſlipt my memo- 
Ty, as we ſay; and are now totally, hopeleſsly, 
and completely FORGOTTEN, ſo as to defy all 
poſſibility of ever calling them back; for re- 
membrance depends almoſt wholly upon obſer- 
vation.—W hatever intereſts the mind very 


. is never effaced, unleſs by efforts much 


more 


? 
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more violent than any we can make towards re- 
miniſcence ;—Whatever does not intereſt us, we 
forget. 

EXAMPLE» 


Take an RR old ae, been his 
deſk in Cheapfide, and ſhew him the tranſit of . 
Mercury over the ſun's diſk; if four years af- 
terwards he has forgotten, it, tis no proof to me 
of his decaying memory, though he may make 
that the excuſe: he will remember his brother's 
bankruptcy, which happened fix months be- 
fore, with minute exactneſs, recollecting parti- 

cular circumſtances of the creditorg' kindneſs or 
brutality, which his ſons and. daughters have 
forgotten —but an aſtronomical event did not 
intereſt him ; ſo he obſerved i it faintly, and the 
idea faded away. 

Again; Let an Engliſh lady preſented at ol | 
court of Peterſburgh find the Empreſs ſeized 
with a ſudden fit of coughing at the moment ſhe 
took her hand to kiſs, nothing would obliterate 
that accident from her memory—while the cour- 
tiers and maids in waiting would as ſurely for- 
get it; for to them there would be nothin new 
or vartiulacly intereſting in hearing the Em- 
preſs cough: they would obſerve it weakly, 
confound it with a like event of the ſame nature 
to which they had been preſent twenty times, 
and leave it looſe in their minds, ud RRNM EM- 
BERED certainly, if not FORGOTTEN. Talking 
contributes much to o reiterate impreſſions on the 


memory. 
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; memory Carthuſian friars, and nuns of the 
poor Clare's order, are ſaid to remember little: 
their ſilence is one cauſe, the ſlight intereſt they 
take in what paſſes, is another. Children de- 
light in repeating every trifle to every body that 
will hear them; and when they have 'wedtied 
all around them with repetttfion of the ſame re- 
mark or tale, or whatſoever tis, we wonder at . 
their ſtrength of memory. Old men forget, be- 
"cauſe they care not whether they remember or 
1 no, that which is paſſing before them: the pre- 
ſent world intereſts them not; the events of paſt 
| times, which did intereſt chen, they fail not ta 
Oe, and are moſt happy to talk about— 


N Laudatores temporis _ 


Peaſants who Fa hard, 1 55 erg 
pied by care for ere — 


A rs of recollectiong and Capt 
Kith ſome — Ay — 
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Cook 
at all ef him, or of his ſhip: had it paſſed by 
' whgh they were leſs buſily employed, . it migit 


'not have been FORGOTTEN, but they had 20 if 
leiſure to cultivate curioſity. * | | 
Enough upon this ſubject, in a book written 4 
for the uſe of foreigners, among whom a 
in particular find nothing! leſs intereſting to them 
than inveſtigation of "thei? c own minds. of 
A London miſs, or Bath valetudinarian, does 
not more ſedulSuſly c defire that all ſych ſtudies 
may be by them not only VUNREMEMBERED, 


but wholly rFoRGoTTEN. 
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TO WAIT, TO EXPECT, TO STAY, 


A RE three verbs, which by their near affi- 


nity, though not ſynonymous, are a. perpetual 
diſtreſs to foreigners. Italians above all feel a 


propenſity to uſe the ſecond upon every oc. 


fion, perhaps becauſe it reſembles in ſound their 


word aſpetta, which means srAx; for when 


one man ſpeaks, and another wiſhes to reply 


before the ficſt has finiſhed, he cries Aſpetta, as 
we do 8Tar,.or walr alittle; but bidding 3 


perſon xx yr what I am about to urge, would 
be a ludicrous demand for unmerited reſpect, 


and ſet the hearers laughing. Vet is this ſecond __ 
verb a very neceſſary and a very common one. 


- — 


EXAMPLE, _ 


 Txxprert to sTAY late this evening at the 


theatre, becauſe ladies are dilatory, and make 


a man WAIT till the crowd is gone, before they 
will venture to move. In this example no word 
can be changed for its apparent ſynonyme, 
without manifeſt violation of propriety. LN 


We ſay likewiſe, I 8Tay long in London this | 


year for the purpoſe of confulting phyſicians 
who never leave town, and from whoſe {kill I 
EXPECT much benefit. Could a perfect cure 


be obtained, it were a * well worth | 
Wanne for. 
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Wan AND nos rr e 


ARE not ſtrictly ſynonymous: WAR is in 
deed a ſtate of nosT1L1TY, or a ſtate in which 
HOSTILITIES arepermitted ſo far as is conſiſtent 
with the old uſages amongſt civilized nations; 
but there may be HOSTILITIES unallowed by 
the laws of war. | 

In this deſcription of the winds analogy, 


contained an example for their uſe; the two 


ſubſtantives cannot without impropriety be re- 
verſed. Meantime I have read ſomewhere, that 
contention is exerciſe, but wax is fatigue ; and 
that a ſtate of HOSTILITIES with ſome neigh- 
bouring power may be conſidered as medicine 
for a ſtate, . rough no doubt and draſtic, but 
poſſibly uſeful, whilſt a civil was is little bettex 
than a e or culinary poiſon. 


„ * 


WARMTH AND HEAT 
4 | 
ARE in like manner allied in affinity, yet 
e e in no ſenſe literal or figurative. 
The firſt is a degree of the ſecond, mild and 
friendly; ; the ſecond is eſſentially the firſt kin- 
dled into rage by violent motion, deſtructive in 


its nature, dreadful in its effects. The two 


words keep theſe very places in our minds, 
when uſed in alluſive fignifications. The nz at 
of paſhon, the warmTH of aſſection. The 


WARMTH 


. 
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ARM of patriotiſm, we ſay, viſible among 
the happy ſubjects of our Britiſh empire, pro- 
duces ths ſolid texture-in the conſtitution which 
its members ſo well know how to value, and 
that ſtrong ſpirit of cokefion among individuals 
which alone can render it immortal ; while the 
near of democratic furor in France acts as a 
aiſſokvent, melting all ranks down to a general 

maſs—evaporating every virtue, and leaving 
| their whole country a calx. But 


True freedom is a temperate treat, | 
Not ſavage mirth nor frantic noiſe z 
Tis the briſſe pulſe's vital uzaT, 
Tis not a fever that deſtroys. 
 _  PorvLar BaiLan. 


When other nations, however, ſee theſe un- 
happy mortals - poſſeſſed with a calenture ſo 
dreadful, let them beware of all things tending 
towards inflammation. The French have during 
theſe laſt four years HRA TED-themſelves up ex- 
aQly into that fatal delirium which ſailors long 
kept on ſalt proviſions are ſubject to, when they 
imagine green meadows are ſpread before them 
watered with freſh rivulets, which their com- 
panions endeavour moſt tyrannically to keep 
them from ſharing. On the firſt opportunity, 
however, if not forcibly withheld, they plunge 
into the deep, and fink for ever. 


Thus by a calenture miſled, 
The mariner with rapture ſees, | 
On the ſmooth ocean's azure bed, 
Enamell'd fields and verdant trees: 


With 
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With eager haſte he longs to rove Wo 
| In that fantaſtic ſcene, and thinks WES, 
- - Tt muſt be ſome enchanted grove „ 
So in he leaps, and down he inks. 5 85 
e C Swirr. 


| WAVY AND VNDULATING, 88 


1 KNOW not whether Jero-the Grants Wt 
1 not the moſt poetical, and the claſſical one 
moſt commonly uſed on familiar occaſions. 
We ſay, The wavy corn floats very beauti- 
fully upon the unpuLaTING downs between 
Lewes and Brighthelmſtone: the words could 
not be tranſpoſed: they are not therefore ſtrictly 
ſynonymous, though both mean the ſame thing. 
If we are telling how ſounds are conveyed 
Irhrough the uNDpVUTLATINs air, foreigners muſt 
be careful not to uſe the firſt inſtead of the ſe- 
cond adjective; and if he has a mind to praiſe a 
lady's fine hair, he muſt take our old Saxon 
appellative for the curls, and call them wavy, 
not UNDULATING. | 
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WAY, MANNER, MODE, MIEN, 


ARE analogous enough, certainly: the firſt 
is moſt comprehenſive: way in an individual 
is like MANNERS in an aggregate, the diſcrimi- 
nating peculiarity which marks a character. 
What Johnion tells us N Lord Pembroke) 

would 
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trould not ſtrike one ſo much; were * not for 
his bow-wow r. Theſe terms have been 
touched on before, under the articles Habit and 
Cuſtom. Mar is however the true word, and 
Lord Pembroke's bon mot; if it 7s one, could 
have ended with no other. The MEN of a lady 
is included in her-w ay: If ſhe has a haughty 
MIEN, we ſhall be apt to catch her receiving and 
returning common compliments with a proud 
forbidding way : and thoſe who beſt know the 
world agree, that as more elegance of exterior 
is juſtly expected from the female ſex, a pleaſing 
MANNER is mote indiſpenſable in women than 
in men; for without ſomething for which we 
have at laſt no neater phraſe than a gentle MAN. 
NER and a winning way, expreſſion is apt to 
heighten into fierceneſs, and ſymmetrical per- 
fection degenerate into mere ASE: * 


FM” 


' WAYLESS, PATHLESS, UNTRACKED, -. 


ARE ſynonymous in verſe; I think; but the 
firſt is ſeldom if ever choſen for converſation, 
though a uſeful word, and expreſſive enough, 
were we to ſpeak of Byron's croſſing the conti- 
nent of America on foot, as we all know he did 
towards the ſouthern parts of it, before he had 
reached the age of twenty years without lan- 
guage to enquire his way, when chance brought 
him near to ſome wretched habitation for hu- 
manity, through the vaſt UNVTRACcRKED regions 
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and yATHLtss woods did he and his compa- 


mions wander, giving mankind an example of 
what hope and youth and courage can perform 
—Happy had they likewiſe left us an example 
of good fellowſhip and union to each other, 


cemented as theirs might have been expected 
by ſuch ſingular and fad calamities. But tis 


not from wanderers we can. hope much virtue. 
Whoever lives by chance will live careleſsly ; 
and he who is in hourly and anxious care for 
his own ſubſiſtence, will have little tenderneſs 
to ſpare for others, whoſe diſtreſs he will ſeldom 


believe equal to his own. The French emi- 
grants have indeed in ſome fort nobly contra- 


dicted my affertion by their conduct, many of 
theſe having laid by, for their ſtill more unhap- 
py countrymen, a portion of what they them- 
ſelves received as alms from the generous hand 
of a hoſpitable nation. But where theſe hapleſs 


creatures will betake themſelves, when that 
hand becomes wearied of ſupporting their ne- 


ceſſities, I cannot gueſs: degiaded a fecond 
time, perhaps, even from the rank of wanderers 


to that of vagabonds, they may ſeek unfound 


ſhelter from countries yet UNTRACKED, and 
periſh in the yaTHLESs foreſt, hunted by re- 
venge and cruelty inſatiable.—Let us once more 
endeavour to do ſomething for them; and reſ- 
eue the rambling nobleman from the ſtate of a 
vagrant obnoxious to every inſult, and rendered 
unworthy the protecting hand of friendſhip. 


— wall under this article, and in this 
4 laſt 
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{aſt period, perceive how neceſſary tis to keep 
words cloſe to their meanings, and feel the uſe- 
fulneſs of ſtudying ſynonymy, while I relate to 
them a trifling ſtory that may perhaps impreſs it 
ſtill more. forcibly upon their minds. When 
Prince Gonzaga di Caſtiglione was in England, 
he dined in company with Doctor Johnſon at 
the houſe of a common friend; and, thinking 
it was a polite, as well as gay thing to drink the 


Doctor's health with ſome proof that he had 
read his works, called out from the top of the 


table to the bottom, that table filled with com- 
pany As your good health, Mr. Vagabond, inſtead 
of Mr. Rambler; which was the word he ought 
to have uſed, but to which he conſidered the 


other as ſynonymous, for want of a minuter at- 
tention and better information ;,—though he 


ſpoke Engliſh for the moſt part very well, and 
by ſo doing had gained a confidence in himſelf, 
that this accident contributed to repreſs, while 


it put every body in the room out of coun- 


tenNance, 


WAYWARD, FROWARD, PERVERSE, 


FORM an exceedingly unpleaſant ſet of ſy- 
nonymes, uſually meaning the ſame thing too, 
or very nearly: only that the two firſt are uſual- 
ly choſen when we ſpeak of babyhood; the laſt, 


when man or woman hating to be happy, or 


perhaps incapable of being pleaſed, reject each 


It zttempt 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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+ attempt to entertain them, with a degree of 
| perverſene/s that damps all our powers of pleaſ- 
ing, and procures pardon from moſt of the by- 
ſtanders if we forbear to undertake that taſk any 
more. I am however, for my on part, in- 
clined to believe that body has as much to do 

* _ - as mind with all fuch tempers. We ſeldom find 
a healthy child a rxow arp one; and although 
people may, by dint of virtue and religion, fo 
ſubdue their diſpoſitions as to let no waywaRD + 
expreſſions or appearance of a PERVERSE tem- 
per eſcape them, even through the perſecutions 

of a long illneſs; yet every one who is fick feels 
temptation to be peeviſh certainly: and nothing 
is ſo ſure a proof of a ſtrong conſtitution, as 
freedom from ill- humour and from proneneſs to 
a PERVERSE manner of receiving general civi- 
lities - miſconſtruing every attempt to ſooth or 
to divert them. It is obſervable that theſe ma- 
ladies of the mind are greatly extinguifhed- b-⸗ 
poverty, while people of 
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WEALTH, RICHES, OPULENCE, 


CLATM theſe unworthy diſtinctions as their 
due, inſtead of conſidering their poſſeſſions as a 
bank reſerved for the poor, who have no leiſure 
from anxiety to indulge a fretful diſpoſition. 
Meanwhile the three ſubſtantives at the head of 
this laſt article are very nearly ſynonymous— 
except that RICHES implies fertility ; while, 

notwith- 
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notwithſtanding that. fruitfulneſs of ſoil muſt he- 
ceſſarily be one great ſource of the WEALTH of 
nations, we cannot.commend the oyVLENCE of 
the ground, but its x1 cHNEss and ſpontaneity. 
A ſmall glance caſt back upon their deriva · 
tions ſhews us the reaſon why. Ricuzs are 
i compared by Doctor Young to learning, while 
genius he ſays! is like virtue; and he ingeniouſly 
adds, that as RICHES are moſt wanted where 

there is leaſt virtue, ſo is learning moſt in re- 
_ queſt where there is leaſt genius and Lord 
Bacon calls xis the baggage of virtue, ever 

retarding her progreſs through the walks of hu. 
man life, Neither of the other words would 
have ſerved theſe authors turn. Ricurs ſeem 
_ almoſt always to imply portable wzaLTH, and 
OPULENCE immediately viſible. to every eye. 
Copiouſneſs of every kind takes in that term as 
illuſtrative, leaving the other two. We lay a. 
RICH language, a RICH perfume, RICH ſoups, 
wines, every thing that ſeems to contain a 
quantity or fulneſs of perfection; and that man 
muſt, we ſay, be abſurdly oftentatious of his 
WEALTH, Who wears RICH dreſſes in ſummer 
for the ſake of diſplaying his opUIEN CE, when 
light ones are confeſſedly conſidered as more 
elegant. WEALTH however takes in a ſenſe of 
general weal or welfare, which the other words 
have not. We pray for the King's wzarra: 


it would be ridiculous to beg of God Almighty 
that he ſhould make him RIH or opULENT. 


Iiz WEARY, 
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WEARY, TIRED, PATIGUED. < 


OF theſe terms the reader may 40 his 
choice, now he is fo near the cloſe of this little 


book: perhaps he may find them ſynonymous 
too, when he reads the character of it given in 


the Reviews. We are 11 RED, ſay they, of the 


faint repetitions, and FATIGUED with the af- 
fected examination of arguments, already fo of. 
ten diſcuſſed, that one is fincerely weary of 
going over them again. This is the fatal dif. 


eaſe ſureſt to bring death upon the hapleſs au- 
thor, whoſe works, when they. have caught it, 


pine away as in an atrophy; for WEARINESS is 
a plant propagating itſelf: whoever is WEAR x 
the firſt hour is more wEARY the ſecond, and a 
book dropping once out of a hand half aſleep 


falls, to riſe no more. 


Madame de Maintenon told her confeſſor, 
that ſhe would willingly practiſe any form of 
mortification, by which her future felicity might 
in ſome meaſure be forwarded. He counſelled 
her to forbear thoſe ſaillies of pleafantry and 
airy good humour, by which ſhe engaged all 
hearts to her ſervice, and faſcinated all hearers 
to her converſation. The lady tried; but find- 
ing, as ſhe expreſſes it, that, yawning herſelf 
from pure FATIGUE of her own COMpaly, ſhe 
ſet her friends and companions o'yawning too, 
the penance became inſupportable; and when 


ſhe grew nn TIRED, ſhe left off, leſt a 


conti- 


. 
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continuance of ſuch behaviour might have had 
the very worſt of conſequences, in- making her 
WEARY even nay "elf. 


WICKED, GUIL'TY, CORRUPT, DEPRAVED, 
FLAGITIOUS, 


THESE odious words, notwithſtanding their 
cloſe affinity, are leſs ſtrictly ſynonymous than 
one would at firſt imagine; for which reaſon 
the reader naturally wiſhes repentance to the 
firſt, feels that remorſe muſt for ever purſue the 
ſecond, fees that regeneration alone can purify 
| thoſe which immediately follow ;—while a 
whipping-poſt ſhould be the portion of their raſ- 
cally brother at the end. Thoſe writers wo- 
doubtleſs with excellent intentions to mend the 
world—delight in tracing villainy through its 
deepeſt receſſes, and ſhew their own ſkill in 
the gradations of atrocity, muſt correct me in 
this article, if I give a wrong account. The 
firſt word then upon this deteſted liſt deſcribes 
to my particular feelings, a man not yet wholly 

criminal, yet baſtening to be ſo; while his ſtrong 
avidity in the purſuit of fin ſeems ſomewhat re- 
ſtrained by immediate fear of failing in the 
gralp. The patient perſevering ſpirit of a ſer- 
pent ſeems for this cauſe the beſt adapted ſymbol 
of the wriexey Monckton ; while Ferdinand 
Count Fathom is clearly #Lioittoos, Mas 
kenzie's Sindal viciouſly DEPRAYED, and 
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Moore's RY from a'coRRUPT and ee 
education, becomes at length a truly impious 
character, blackened with the GulLTIEST 
-Geeds, -. Boo 
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| WISELY, JUDICIOUSLY, DISCREETLY, 
PRUDENTLY. 


Ir Doctor Johnſon” s notion of a ſex in words 
be juſt, the two firſt of theſe naturally belong 
to men, the two laſt to women; for they, 


9 happily ſor lem by Providence | in 
Life's low rake, the ſoil the n like, 


have ſeldom 3 to act WISELY and JUDI- 
c10vsLy—adverbs which imply a choice of 
profeſſion or ſituation—ſeldom in their power ; 
active principles of induſtry, art, or ſtrength—. 
with which they have ſeldom aught to do; al- 
though by managing PRUDENTLY and p1s- 
CREETLY thoſe diſtricts which fall particularly 
under female inſpection, they may doubtleſs 
take much of the burden from their companion's 
ſhoulders, and lighten the load of liſe to mortal 
man. Towards each other 1 have ſometimes 
known too much DI8CRETION end i in too little 
PRUDENCE. The world will now and then for- 
get to reward its worſhippers, and after all, the 
wary fide is ſafeſt. Where friendſhip alone is 
wounded—/be will out of tenderneſs forbear 
complaint. | 
Meantime, 
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Meantime, that women have a naturally 
cautious temper, may be ſeen in numberleſs in- 
ſtances. Men engaged deeply in commercial 
buſineſs delight to riſque much, that they may 
gain more; while women truſt in petty ſavings, 
and endeavour to grow rich rather by frugality 
than hazard. Female politicians confide in ne- 
gociation. Elizabeth of England, Ifabella of 
Spain, hated war, and took every poſhble me- 
thod to avoid it; while Queen Anne's natural 
ardour to conclude the peace of Utrecht  coft 
- her almoſt her life. Pxupexce and piscRE- 
T10N are domeſtic virtues: w18D0M and qu po- 
MENT are requiſites in a ſtateſman, a ſoldier, 
and a ſcholar. May thoſe our land now boaſts 
be careful to employ theſe excellent qualifica- 
tions PRUDENTLY and DISCREETLY! not in 
forcing forward ill-timed reforms or- dangerous 
innovations; not in haſtily Kivifg ! force againſt 
force, where the effect is at beſt uncertain; not 
in diſguiſing falſehood or palliating error, much 
lefs in labouring by ſophiſms to ſubvert the 
foundations of truth; but with ſomething like 
female candour acknowledging that no govern- 
ment deviſed by human ſkill can be perfect. 
confeſs with thankfulneſs that our own is moſt 
nearly ſo. That ſound poſition once well eſta- 
bliſhed in every Engliſh beart, 


Old Britiſh ſenſe and Britiſh fire 
Shall guard that freedom we poſſeſs ; 
Honeſt ambition looks no bigher, 
| Wiſhing no more, we'll fear no leſs. 
PoevLar BALLAD. 
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WIT, FERTILITY OF IMAGERY, POWERS OF CQM- 
| BINATION, VIVACITY, HILARITY, PLEA- 
Sax TRV, BRILLIANCY IN WRITING 

| OR CONVERSATION, | 


ARE nearly, not ſtrictly, 3 The 
Arſt word includes all the reſt, although there 
may be certainly much PLEASANTRY in a cha- 
rafter, whence Wir properly deſerving that 
name never did proceed; and many a delight- 
ful evening may be ſpent where natural VIV A- 
c1TyY ſpringing from confidence in the com- 
pany, enlivens a circle of cheerful friends with 
reciprocation of elegant {prightlineſs, and fa- 
cetious good humour—ſeldom met with in thoſe 
ſocieties where all po-.’ RS OF COMBINATION 
are forcibly concentrated, in order to produce 
ſparkling conceits ; or ſtrained, for the purpoſe 
of drawing remote images together. On ſuch 
_ occaſions, I think, that conſtitutional u1ta- 
RITY Which inſpires whilſt expreſſing the unaf- 
fected ſenſe of pleaſure that it feels; is exceed: 
ingly ill exchanged for all the ſcintillating ef- 
feas of real wit, and BRILLIANCY IN CON- 
VFRSATION. I would not be underſtood as,if 
inclined to_divert myſelf by. mere faſhionable 
levities, in preference to good ſenſe; ſuch talk 
delights no one, but the boys ry girls who 
break mottoes together after dinner: : 


Triflers not even in trifling can od; 
Tis only ſokd bodies poliſh well— 
g Ny Bye 
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ſays Doctor Young, in whoſe habit and conſti- 
tution the quality of w1T was ſo completely in- 
corporated, that devotion's ſelf could with dif- 
ficulty ſublime, or indignation oblige it to pre- 
cipitate.—Satires, Night- Thoughts, Eſtimate of 
Human Life, all turn to epigram touched by 
the pen of Doctor Young; and all evince rzr- 
TILITY OF IMAGERY ſpringing from the richeſt 
fol—as Johnſon told me little cultivated ; but 
proving that principle which to obſerve gives 
comfort to every heart, that invigorating prin- 
ciple which Biſhop Horſley fo elegantly, ſo em- 
phatically calls—the ſpontaneity of man. I muſt 
tell why Doctor Johnſon deſpiſed Young's quan- 
tity of common knowledge as comparatively 
ſmall : Twas only becauſe ſpeaking once upon 
the ſubjet of metrical compoſition, our cour- 
tier ſeemed totally ignorant of what are called 
rhepalick or rhopalick verſes, from the Greek 
word, a club, I believe—of which I have read 
ſome Latin ones preſerved in the Paſſe Tems 
Poetiques, very pretty. Auſonius gives * as 


a ſpecimen : 
Spes deus æternæ ſtationis conelliator. 


The contfivance is ſoon ſeen through; 
word muſt be a ſyllable longer than that —— 
goes before, as the Club begins with a tip, and 
thickens gradually to the other end. Theſe 
verſes were intended as à label to be twiſted 
ſpirally round the elub of Eſeulapius, I think 1 
bave heard, but cannot now find the French 


* 
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diſſertation whence I gained the piece of learn- 
ing—if learning it is—ſo unluckily miſſed by 
Doctor Young. In the conjectures upon origi- 
nal compoſition however, written by that man 
of genius, we ſhall perhaps read the wiTTIEsT 
piece of proſe our whole language has to boaſt; 
yet from its over twinkling it ſeems little gazed 
at, and too little admired perhaps; ſo will it 
ever be when authors ſeek to dazzle, not to 
pleaſe: and even when Congreve purpoſely 
combines his BRILLIANCY With pertnels, ta 
make it palatable for common minds, we are 
ſtill apt to turn away from the firſt act of Love 
for Love, and run for relief to Trinculo or 
Touchſtone : | 


For *tis not to adorn and gild each part— 

That ſhows more coſt than art; 

Jewels at noſe and lips but ill appear : 

Rather than all thiags wir, let none be there; 
Several lights will not be ſeen, 

If there is nothing elſe between; 

Men doubt, becauſe they ſtand ſo thick i'th' ſky, 
If thoſe be ſtars that paint the galaxy. 
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And if ſuch be the well exemplified precept of 
Cowley, who excelled in fruitfulneſs of fancy, 
and power of exciting ideas in richly furniſhed 
minds, the neceſſity of obſerving that precept is 
moſt certain. He was himſelf aware perhaps 
that his verſes were ſo truly what Hamlet calls 
caviare to the million, that none but inſtruct- 
ed readers can find amuſement from Cowley, 
whoſe common practice is to illuſtrate a thing. 
not 
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not very plain, by another ſtill more n 
and recondite. fe 

- In theſe days, howi weg there e Une 
caution againſt overdoſing our compoſitions with 
ſheer w1r, or far-fetched. metaphor. Studied 
thoughts have given way to embelliſhments of 
expreſſion, we gild the leaves now, not the fruit, 
while a tide of eloquence over-runs all we read. 

Books are no longer written to mform, but. 
touch the mind, and every writer now refers 
from our judgment to our feelings, unlike the 
ſullen Greek of whom hiſtorians tell us, that 


made his grave appeal from Philip drunk, to 


Philip ſober. 

Such performances do certainly, -as does ch: 
muſic of a finger, put us out of humour for a- 
moment with ſolid erudition, as with ſound har- 
niony ; but let their rhetoric be never ſo radi- 
ant, their ſweetneſs never ſo faſcinating, when 
once the gay delirmm ſhall be over, we return 
to our old inſtructors in every ſcience; and con- 


noi{leurs in convivial pleaſures have aſſured me, 


that neither the rich cellars of Conſtantia, nor 
the ſparkling vintage of Champagne afford the 
true and wholeſome wine that a man can ſit 
ſteadily down to. Enough upon this ſubjeR. 


— —ẽ——ͥ —-— —— 


ro WITHER, ro FADE, ro BE BLIGHTED, 
; ro DIE. 
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NE U T E R St and nearly 0 not 
wholly ſynonymous, when referred to vegetable 


fub- 
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ſubſtances; or figuratively taken up as illuſtra- 
tive of our own ſituation in this ſublunary world, 
where, as Young ſays, in his True Eſtimate— 
Sorrow is as the root and ſtem of life, joy but 
as its flower, expected at remote ſeaſons only, 

then often BCTCHTE D; or if it blooms, bloom- 
ing it Drs. When I have plucked thy roſe 
(ſays Othello to his ſleeping Deſdemona) I can- 
not give 1t vital growth again—it needs muſt 
WITHER. Let thoſe therefore, that tear down 
the few flowers ſtrewed in the path of life to 
make it leſs inſupportable by giving variety to 
its windings, diſtinctions to its ring grounds, 
&c. reflect, that when once plucked, they ne er 
ean give them vital growth again. Oh let them 
ADE naturally! nor quarrel with the roſe be- 
cauſe it bears a thorn. Such reformation can 
but end in ruin. 


To WITH-HOLD, TO RESTRAIN, TO KEEP 
FROM AOCTION. 


ALL words or phraſes which ſeem to be 
drawn from the ſcience of horſemanſhip 
Addiſon ſays | 


I bridle in my ſtruggling muſe with pain, 
That longs to launch into a nobler ſtrain, 


It was Dr. Johnſon's ſport to ridicule this paſ. 
ſage always, as a broken metaphor between 
riding and failing, neither of which were, as he 
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her poet ſhould have RESTRAINED his run- away 
fancy from either the one or the other, as no 
two images could have been found more incon- 
gruous. We ſay of our gallant ſoldiers, and 


young princes ardent to ſignalize themſelves in 


the preſent war, that it is difficult to R them 
FROM ACTION; and with juſtice—while ani- 
mated by a cauſe fo virtuous, their courage can 
ſcarcely be w1TH-HELD: conſidering the com- 
mon, though loud report of their enemies? inſo- 
lence towards religion, virtue, arts, and arms, 
and ſovereignty—not as a knell to thefe depart- 
ed powers (a thought would damp the ſpirit of 
their troops), but as a trumpet inſpiring martial 
ardour to ſubdue them ; for Dryden lays n 
though coarſely, 


And ever as you love yourſelves, wiTa-noLD 
Your talons from the injur'd and the bold; 
Nor tempt- the brave and needy to deſpair, 

For though your violence ſhould leave them bare 
Of gold and filver—ſwords and darts remain,. &c. 


A conſideration worthy the notice of theſe ſelf. 
created deſpots, whom piety cannot awe nor 
tenderneſs RESTRAIN. Men, whoſe enormities 
increaſing in magnitude the longer we are left to 
contemplate them, confound reflection, and by 
ſwelling ſtill, and ſtretching up, like the gigan- 
tic ſpectres ſpoken of by the old poets,” annihi- 


late all hope of deſcribing them to futurity, and 


leave our minds poſſeſt alone of amazement. ' 


WONDER, 


493, 
ſaid, particularly applicable to the muſe ; but 
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WONDER, ASTONISHMENT, AND STUPOR © 
| CAUSED BY SURPRIZE. 


THESE qualities are not, however, ſyno- 
nymous in common chat. A phraſe perpetually 
occurs in conſideration where the firſt word on 
the lift could alone ſerve our purpoſe, and none 
of the others would at all ſupply its place. 
They talk of a plague in France,” fays one; 
No wonpts,” replies the hearer, © people 


who make a ſhambles of their nation, need not 


think it ſtrange that ſo many dead bodies ſhould 
create a peſtilential fever from natural cauſes 
merely, without ſaying a word of God's judg- 
ments provoked by ſo ſenſeleſs and cruel an ef- 
fuſion of human blood. Wonptx too eafily 
becomes a ſubſtantive of nature far more poſi- 
tive, that may be ſeen, heard and felt, as well as 


underſtood. We ſay the ſeven wox p Rs of the 


world, which could not be ſurveyed without 
ASTONISHMENT, are now fallen into decay, fo 
that I thiuk none of thoſe celebrated fabrics yet 
remain, except the pyramids of Egypt—monu- 
ments of ill-employed power, which, while we 
adinire, we cannot rationally approve, although 
whatever work of man's hands has laſted all 
theſe ceuturies, may juily be conſidered as proof 
of ingenuity and ſtreugth beyond the credibility 
of aſter ages. 

Late times ſhall woxbzER that my joy mult raiſe ; 

Fog woxDER is involuntary praiſe, 


ſays | 


* 
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ſays Zanga, ſhowing this word in its capacity 
of verb befides all the reſt, and as a verb tis 
uſed moſt frequently in diſeourſe. a 

| STuyor occaſioned by 8URPRIZE meantime; 
appears to be rather a natural and phyſical ef- 
fect from a mental cauſe; when a man is lite- 
rally, not figuratively and and planet-ſtruck, 
as we call it, on ſome ſudden occurrence of joy 
or ſorrow in the extreme: nor happens this ſel- 
dom to weak-nerved, or over delicate people 
Feebleneſs muſt be the parent of ſuch sTuroR, 
as ignorance is ſaid to be the mother of wox- 
DER; yet thoſe: who call it fo ſhould recolle& 
that there are things which no human know- 
ledge can reach, and which *tis therefore no dif- 
grace to wonder at, exhibited every day to our 
contemplation ; and he who forbears regarding 
them with juſt a8ToNI$HMENT, is more to be 
pitied for his inſenſibility, than envied for the 
depth of his ſcience. ; 


2 — 


WOOD, FOREST, GROVE, 


SHOULD not be conſidered as fynonymons 
by foreigners, though they find one often ſyb- 
ſtituted for the other in poetry.—Difcourſe keeps 
them ſeparate ſtill, and he who ſhould dignify 
the ſweet cRovEs viewed from Richmond Hill, 
or even the fine woops near Nuneham, by the 
name of rFoREsT, would be laughed at. Things 
of this kind are always rated by compariſon: 

ks and 
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and he who has traverſed through the ror 88Ts 
of America, would probably call thoſe immenſe 
tracts of wood land which clothe the plains of 
Bavaria, a mere GROOVE. To my mind, they 
brought many romantic, and many tremendous 
images, when people told me there were yet two 

days journey to be taken through plantations 
made by nature certainly, not art, within which 
were lodged a variety of animals the wild boar, 
the black bear, red deer and foxes innumerable, 
with the Glutton, or American Carcajou ready 
to dart upon them from the trees, and faſtening 
his fangs in the viſual nerve, drive them to mad- 
neſs and death for his own advantage. There is 

beſide another diſtinction neceſſary for ſtrangers 
to be taught between what we natives n 
know by the names of 


| Hug 


— 


„ 
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WOOD AND TIMBER, 


OY 
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X THE laſt of which means thoſe particular 

trees which are uſed in building, carpentry, 
turnery ; and among theſe oak ſtands firſt, tho? 
elm is neceſſary for pipes to carry off water; 
and aſh, for nothing ill, as Spencer ſays, that 
makes our ploughing utenſils. All theſe grow 
to 2 nobler fize where they are not too thick; 
and I have ſeen finer oaks ſtanding widely ſepa- 
rate in Weſiphalia—-even in Hagley park tao, 
than any I could pitch upon in the ſouthern 


provinces of Germany, where the woods ſeemed 
nearly 
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nearly impenetrable, and where, of courſe, one 
tree robbing another of its nutriment, the II- 
BER cannot riſe to ſo reſpectable a growth. 
Lord Fife's immenſe plantations will ſerve fu- 
ture ages, if the world laſts much longer, for 
examples of wooD, GROVE, and FOREST. And 
well will his ſucceflors deferve advantage from 
TIMBER planted from ſo noble, ſo difintereſted a 
motive by their truly liberal anceſtor. 


— — = 2 —— — 


© 


WORLD, EARTH, GLOBE, UNIVERSE, 


ARE ſo far from being philoſophically ſyno- 
nymous, that converſation language admitting 
of incredible hyperbole, would ſay the very 
EARTH Was filled with books written to prove 
their difference. Popularly ſpeaking, however, 
we ſay that a man's kno ledge of the worLD, 
means his acquaintance with the common forms 
and ceremonies of life, not ill called by F rench- | 
men, the ſgavoir vivre, ſince he who is ignorant 
of the won Lp even in this limitgd ſenſe, will 
ſoon be in a figurative ſenſe warned to go out of 
it ; ſo indiſpenſably neceſlary is that knowledge, 
to every day's obſervation and practice; nor 
have I often read a more humorous picture of 
manners, than in ſome play of Mr. Cumber- 
land's—I forget its name—where two brothers 
diſputing upon a point of propriety, one ſays, 
truly enough as I remember, © Dear brother! 
you know nothing of the worLD,” „ Will 
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you tell me that?” replies his incenſed antago- 


niſt, when I have traverſed the 6LoBz ſo of- 


ten! croſſed the line twice, and felt the froſts 
within the arctie circle: a man bred in London, 
and living always in its environs, has an ad- 
mirable aſſurance when he uſes that expreſſion 
to me, who have been wrecked on the coaſts of 
Barbary, and ſtuck faſt in the quickſands of 
Terra del Fuego, &c. &c.“ My quotation is 


from memory, and twenty-five years at leaſt 


have elapſed ſince I looked into the comedy by 


mere chance in a bookſeller's ſhop at Bright- 


helmſtone. But the pleaſantry of two men 
taking the word woxLD in a different way, 
with ſome degree of right on both fides, ſtruck 
me as comical and pretty, becauſe within the 
bounds of credibility. That grace alone 1s 
wanting to a dialogue once ſhewn to me in 
manuſcript, written by the learned James Har- 
ris, of Saliſbury, who makes one of two friends 
walking in St. James's Park, ſay of a third that 
paſſes by, —* There goes a man eminent for 
his knowledge of the woxrD.” To which the 
other replies, © Ay, that indeed is a deſireable 
companion, a perſon whoſe acquaintance I 
ſhould particularly value, as he no doubt could 
ſettle the point between Tycho and Riccioli, 
concerning the ſun's horizontal parallax, in 
which thoſe two ſo great aſtronomers contrive 
to differ, at leaſt /wo minutes and a half. He 
too could perhaps help us to decide upon the 


controverſy whether this uNIVERSE is bounded | 
by 
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by the grand concameration or firmament form- 


ing a viſible arch, or whether 'tis ſtretched into 
an immenſurable ſpace, occupied however at 
due diſtances by a variety of revolving cLOBEs, 
differing in magnitude: ſome brilliant, as ſuns, 
rich in inherent fire; ſome opaque, and habit- 
able, as LARTHS, attended by ſatellites of in- 
ferior luſtre and dignity.” When his compa- 
nion ſtopping him, proteſts that the man in 
queſtion knows nothing of theſe matters. Oh 


then,” replies the other, © he confines his 


knowledge perhaps merely to our own planet, 
where doubtleſs much matter is afforded ſor re- 
flection, — ere, however, maſter of the hiſto- 
rical, geographical, and political werLD, A2 
can give account of all the diſcoveries, revolu- 


tions, and productions, contained in thoſe jour 


continents at leaſt, which compoſe this terraque· 
ous GLOBE; and leaving out marine enqulites 
— it is from him we muſt hope to obtain the 
cleareſt reaſoning upon the diſtinctions made by 
nature and education betwixt man and man; 


the cauſe of their different colours, and their 


ſo ſudden, or ſometimes filent lapſes from per- 
fection to decay. His information now would 
be above all times deſirable, as we are yet much 
perplexed concerning ſome cuſtoms of the old 
inhabitants of China; and it would be well for 
him at bis leiſure hours, to collate ſome ob- 
ſcure paſſages of the Veidam with the Edda, 
&c.” When this topic is exhauſted, and others 
examined in turn, and the friend finds out that 

K K 2 | the 


M 
| 


* 


the gentleman paſſing by knew the wok Lp only 
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as a fruiterer in St. James's ſtreet is capable of 
knowing it—from repeatedly hearing the debts, 


. intrigues, connections, and ſituations of a few 


faſhionable gentlemen and ladies, he ends the 
dialogue in diſguſt, that a creature ſuperior, as 
he obſerves, in no mental qualification to the 
chairman who carries him home from his club 
of an evening, ſhould thus be celebrated for ſo 
ſublime a ſcience as knowledge of the wor Lp. 
Let me not cloſe this article without proteſt- 
ing that I never read. the dialogue in my life 
but once, above thirty years ago, and that I 
only quote the turn of it, and, muſt not be ex- 
pected to remember words, or even periods. 


'My imitation would be then oa great a diſgrace 


to his name whom I was early inſtructed to hold 


in the higheſt veneration: The deſign was toa 
ſtriking to be ever forgotten, and for the deſign 
alone do I mean to be anſwerable;—'twas done 
by me merely to gratify my recollection of paſt 
times and ſtudies, whillt it ſerved well enough 
beſides to bring in our ſynonymy. 

Mr. Harris delighted much in writing dia- 
logues. Thoſe at the end of David Simple are 
his, and exquiſite are they in their kind. There 
are ſome 1n the world of his and Floyer Syden- 
ham's both, I believe, which have never been 
printed certainly—perhaps never deſtroyed. 


WORTH, 
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WORTH, PRICE, INTRINSIC VALUE, 


ARE not as near ſynonymy as they are wiſh- 
ed to be—many commodities being fold and 
bought at yrICEs above or below their 1N- 
TRINSIC VALUE from the mere caprice or par- 
ticular taſte of their purchaſer: which in Italy 
18 prettily enough termed—Prezzo detto. 
Sapphires, for example, are of more Id TRINSIo 
VALUE than emeralds ;—becauſe they approach 
nearer in hardneſs to a diamond, and likewiſe 
becaufe they poſſeſs a power of attracting cer- 
tain light ſubſtances which the other gems do 
not: thirdly, becaufe chymiſts have a way to 
diſcharge the colour, ſo as to impoſe on lapida⸗ 
ries, and making them believe it a diamond, 
fell it for more till than it is really woxTHn; 
though he muſt indeed have little {kill in gems, 
that will be ſo taken into the net. If, however, 
I am making up a ſet of jewels, like Maria - 
Thereſa's famous noſegay, and am in want of 
ſtalk, not flowers; *tis natural enough for me to 
pay a better PRICE for emeralds than ſapphires, 
of which my number and quantity is already 
complete for the work, 

We have named here perhaps the only things 
which can boaſt inTrINs1C VALUE, unleſs 
gold in ingots or uncoined wedges may be add- 
ed: for the wor TH even of money itſelf fluc- 
tuates daily in our own ſtate, and every one 
en that there are times and places in which 

N gold 
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gold! is of no uſe, and conſequently of no V A=- 
LUs whatever. Even genius bears a different 
PRICE in one age ſrom another, while Milton's - 
Para diſe Loſt, brought the author for bis copy- 

right, only twenty pounds. Beauty, courage, 
wiſdom and virtue are however of vudoubted 
and INIRINSIC VALUE; ſince a man fo en- 


dowed, would paſs his life on a deſolate iſland, 


in complete ſolitude, better than one who was 
wanting in any of thoſe perfections. And thoſe 


have been but light obſervers, who will cavil at 


the utility of the fr/t ;—a little recollection ſoon 
convincing us, that a mean or dunnutive, a 
feeble or deformed body, could never endure 
the labour of providing for its own neceſſities, 
while ſtrength and agility {beſt ſecured by har- 
mony of proportion) is heyond all things neceſ- 
ſary to the chaſe of ſavage animals, the ſupport- 
ing fatigue, and the renovation of health and 
ſpirits after exerting them to wearineſs. Such 
qualities are of real woxTH in every ſituation 
humanity can be placed ii in; but no PRICE can 
ever obtain them. 


WORTHY, ESTIMABLE. 


TH ESE agreeable adjectives are fynony- 
mous, chiefly when applied to characters, not 


things, and are the epithets very commonly 


and very juſtly beſtowed, not on heroes, pa- 
triots or romantic lovers, but « on our old Eng- 
Wy liſh 
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liſh country gentleman, whoſe liſe affords hap- 
pily, few opportunities of exerting prodigies of 
valour, or burſting out into ſudden effufions of 
genius; but from its even and temperate courſe 
is perhaps particularly favourable to that ſteady 
and honourable conduct, that truly zsTIMABLE 
and wok rr diſpoſition, which never glowing 
up into enthuſiaſtic fervour of liberality, is yet 
incapable of degenerating into meanneſs, or 
ſuffering a baſe action to infeR their family, 
while their notion of patriotiſm confiſting chiefs 

ly in preſerving themſelves from dependence on 
any deſcription of men, that ſo they may never 
be at call of a faction, they keep what talents 
they poſſeſs ready for the uſeful ſervice of their 
king and country: like that good old Sir John 
St. Aubyn, whoſe name was ballotted into eve- 
ry committee, at a time when party rage ran 
higheſt in Great Britain, and opinions, though 
ſo greatly divided, met in one point at leaſt; 
that of acknowledging his character and beha- 
viour to have been in every body's eyes W 
ESTIMABLE and WORTHY. | 


WRACK, WRECK, RACK, 


FOREIGNERS ſhould be careful not to 
miſtake, or miſuſe theſe words, fancying them 
ſynonymous ; for though the derivation is near- 
ly the ſame, and all men breaking, or being 
braten as the od Engliſh language expreſſes it, 

we 


— 
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we appropriate the firſt words chiefly now, if 


not entirely, to the clouds, when a great ſtorm 


or land tempeſt is coming on, and even the 


brutes appear to expect what is about to befall 
them; when the countryman calls home his 


cattle, oblerving how the wRack rides before 
the wind, and the ſheep quit the bills from fear. 
The ſecond ſubſtantive is expreſfive of a ſhip 
bulging with weight of waters, driven on a rock 
that fplits her hulk, and rendering her unable 
to reſiſt the waves, incapacitates her likewiſe 
from vielding to their violence, by toſſing up 
and down with her former graceſul motion; 
and leaves her half fixed, and firuggling with 
her fate, a ſad, a hopeleſs wank. 

The laſt word upon the liſt means broken 
bones and tortures, which tis to be hoped will 
never more be uſed in our quarter of the globe; 
which although it looks on maſlacre and mur- 
der with ſomewhat more of aſtoniſhment than 
juſt indignation—has yet in theſe latter times 
contented its barbarity with ſevering the limbs 
after death not before :—and whilſt it tamely 
endures the ſwiſt-ſpeeding guillotine, aboliſhes 
all queſtion—and baniſhes the RAK. 


* . 


TO WRANGLE, TO DISPUTE, TO ALTERCATE, 


ARE ſurely not ſynonymous; the firſt and 
laſt are hateful words, I think, while the ſecond 
verb upon our liſt's a noble one. Were all pis- 

PUTE, 


; 4 


* 
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porn, all argument annihilated, falſehood would: 
ſoon uſurp the ſovereignty, and truth with 
Aſtrea return to her native ſkies. © Meantime 
an innate diſpoſition towards wRANGLING is the 
bane of knowledge, and a torment to ſociety; 
he who controverts every point, and delights in 


making trifles the ſubject of ALTERCATION, . 


(for the noun is in commoner uſe than the 
verb); he who believes nothing he cannot 
prove, or reſuſes aſſent to his own ſenſes, ſor 
the pleaſure of wk aNGLING other men out of 
theirs, is worſe than the Indians, who ſay the 
world is ſet firm upon an elephant's back. 
And on what does the elephant ſtand? Why on 
a tortoiſe. And on what does the tortoiſe ſtand? ' 
AI cannot tell. Such reaſoners as theſe, though 
perhaps leſs deep than candid, are better than 
ſome of our modern philoſophers, who remov- 
ing away both elephant and tortoiſe, declare 
their doubts whether the world exiſts at all; 
and leave all things dubious, fave their own de- 
light in wRANGLING, and deſire of celebrity as 
DISPUTANTS. The ancients however left our 
contemporaries little to improve upon even in 
is art, and Hume is not a neater ſophiſt than 
Protagoras, who in a controverſy between him- 
ſelf and his diſciple, baffled the judges as old 
ſtory tells, with a dilemma not ill worth repeat- 
ing. A rich young man, Evathlus by name, 
deſired to learn his method of puzzling cauſes, 
and paying him half the ſum agreed upon, at 
firſt; promiſed him the other half when he 
ſhould 
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ſhould have gained his firſt caufe. When the 
time of ſtudy was paſt, Evathlus, called away 
to ſome other employment, forbore pleading in 
the courts; and Protagoras, weary of waiting, 
ſued him for the money—urging this (as he 
hoped) unanſwerable argument. Either I gain 
my cauſe, and you Evathlus will be condemned 
to pay; or you having gained it, will be obliged 
to pay, according to the original terms of our 
agreement. | 

But the young man having learned to wk aN- 
GLE as well as his maſter, ſoon retorted upon 
him the following dilemma. 8 

Either the judges diſcharge me, and of courſe 
the debt is made void; or they condemn me, 
by which event I equally ſave my money; for 
being condemned to loſe, I have clearly not 
gained my firſt cauſe. 
Tis ſaid that the matter remained ever unde- 
cided ; yet from this perhaps, the young men 
obtaining the firſt mathematical honours at 
Cambridge are termed ERS. 


TO WREST, TO DISTORT, TO PERVERT, 


IF meant of language naturally enough fol- 
low the laſt article, yet will ignorance often 
ſhow powers of this kind as plainly as. ſcience 
herſelf. Newſpapers, magazines and other pe- 
riodical publications, are ſurprizingly ſkilful in 
the art of pisToRTING metaphor, and PER.“ 

| MY  VERTING 
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VERTING in its turn every figure of grammar 
and rhetoric; nor would it be difficult to 
wREST all their common places into a ſhort 1 
paſſage by leſs violence than they are daily do— 

ing to their mother tongue, were we to ſay in 


_ - imitation of a herd of novel-writers, Ricardo 


was a young fellow of fine hopes, and made it 
his point to cut a figure in the treaſury line. His 
uncle being a man who ſaw things in @ right 
light, undertook to put his boy upon as reſpe&a- 
ble a foot as any of his young companions of the 
fame flamp ;—on this head therefore, little more 
needs be underſiood, than that Ricardo under ſuck 
circumſtances was very happy, and ſoon drew 
aſide the bright eyes of Miſs Julia, daughter to 
his uncle's friend, a man of the ſame deſcription | 
—e rough diamond, but who, &e. Of ſuch 
twiſted, ſuch pisToRTED, ſuch diſlocated lan- 
guage, every morning's literary haſh preſents us 
an example: nor is it neceſſary to look in print 
for theſe ſtored up alluſions; every compting- 
houſe exhibits choice of metaphor, beyond all 
that Sancho's proverbs can pretend to; and I 
once was witneſs to a converſation of that kind, 
where a ſtring of disjointed metonymy ſent me 


out of the room to laugh, when I had heard 
what follows. ; 


« Milo is expected to become a bankrap | 
ſoon—have you endeavoured to get that money 
from him which is owing to our houſe ?” | 
Anſ. « Why, Sir, that fellow did run upon 
a rope to be ſure, till at length he came 10 4 


tand. 
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and: ſtill; and they ſay will now very ſoon 


tick in the mud: when J heard that, being de- 
termined to ſtrike a great ſiroke, you may be 
ſure I thought it proper to purge him pretty brit. 
!y; but finding that the gray mare was the better 
horſe, T reſolved to wait till this morning, and 
then begin % .plough with the heiſer ; which I 
Gl moſt EEE ſet about _— tcoth and 
ntl. 

This jargon, which I defy a Jolitary ſcholar 
to conſtrue, meant only that Milo had been 
expenſive, and was in conſequence of his ex- 
- travagance expected to ſtop payment: that the 
clerk had tormented him for the money, but 
that Milo leaving his pecuniary affairs in the 
hand of his wife, the clerk reſolved to call on 
her next morning, and either fright or perſuade 
her to- diſcharge the debt, by every method in 
his power. . 


* 


«4 
A, 


VEARLY, ANNUAI.. 


THESE words make ſomewhat of an excep- 
tion to our general rule of preferring rather the 
word of Latin, than the word of Saxon deriva- 
tion: when two terms nearly ſynonymous offer 
to our choice, the firſt of theſe is the moſt ele- 
vant, I think, ANNUAL being ſomewhat ſoiled - 
by perpetual uſe among traders, lawyers, public 
oKFces, and the like: while YEARLY has, in 
ſome meaſure, acquired dignity from the men- 
tioning it in treaties, conventions, and above all 

in 
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in ſacred writ, where the YEARLY facrifice im- 
prefles one with reverence. They are not ſyno- 
nymous however, for this adverb cannot turn 
ſubſtantive as does the other, when a gardener 
calls certain plants ANNUALS, a word now ac- 
cepted into the language, and uſed in oppoſi- 
tion to perennials both in books and &onverſa- 
tion, I believe, whereas, it formerly had its beſt 
exiſtence in an inferior form, when Pope faid fo 
beautifully. | 


Axl for me, the grape, the roſe renew, | 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew. | IR 


ht 


TO YIELD, TO CEDE, TO SUBMIT, 
To SURRENDER. 


DOCTOR JOHNSON would ſcarcely have 
_ endured to read even the liſt of words that I 
have given to this article, as nearly ſynony- 
mous ; the ſecond of them being a newly intro- 
duced. one, to which innovation he would not, 
I think, have. contentedly 8URRENDERED his 
judgment, or $8UBMITTED his opinion: yet it is 
ſo neat a word, ſo elegant, ſo eafily underſtood 
as being of Roman original; and I am fo defir- 
ous of implanting a preference of thoſe to the 
Teutonic phraſes, that I can hardly perſuade 
myſelf to YIELD even to the arguments I am 
well aware he would have uſed. Speaking of 
iſlands given up by one nation to another, when 
peace is made, what word can be fo proper to 
call 
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call them by, as the iſlands newly EDR to 
Great Britain? The verbs however are not ſy- 
nonymous; we ſay, Will the French yYreLD. or 
no? will they suBMIT when they ſee their na- 
tion's wickedneſs provoke all Europe into league 
againſt them? or will they give a proof againſt 
themſelves ?—in as much as we are morally ſure 
no king would thus ſurvey this mutilated em- 
pire with mad indifference, but, recollecting his 
own and his ſon's intereſt in the country, ſave 
what remained in time, before all power of re- 
novation ſhould be loſt ; while theſe men hav- 
ing no. other means of tranſmitting their names 
to poſterity, go on till actual ruin overwhelms 
them, and inſtead of DISG ſome places to 
purchaſe quiet poſſeſſion of the reſt, drive for- 
ward till they become forced to s8URRENDER 
wholly at their incenſed enemy's diſcretion, per- 
haps to ſee their native land divided—if not de- 
ftroyed :—and this is done under the maſk of 
patriotiſm, in good time! and pure love of their 
country! | | | 
What a perverſion of language! 


ao 


Zz ANY, JACK-PUDDEN, BUFFOON, MERRY» 
ANDREW, 


* 


THE third of theſe is the true and tran- 
ſcendental word, for which all the reſt are mere 
familiar appellatives. Our two firſt are more 
nearly related than they think for, as I believe 

| ZANJ 


a 
* 
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.ZAN1 is of Venetian etymology; Skinner him- 
| ſelf derives it from Giovanni, but forgets to ſay 
that thoſe who firſt uſed the laſt ſyllable as a 
tender abbreviation by the grammatical figure 
aphzreſis, were natives of that diſtrict whoſe 
gentle inhabitants ſoften every thing into a flid- 
ing pronunciation, delighting to call San Gior- 
gio, Sanzorzo; the Judaica, la Zueca ; with 
a thouſand more. Bufſoonery too is in its higheſt 
perfection at Venice, and their z ANI, Pagliazzo, 
or Macaroni, is far leſs groſly diverting than our 
Engliſh JAcK-PUDDEN, the Scotch MERRY-AN- 
DREW, or French IEAN-PO TAGE. One of the 
papers in Addiſon's Spectator tells us how every 
nation calls their Buffo by the name of ſome 
favourite diſh; they call him likewiſe by the 
name moſt familiar in converſation—Jack or 
Pierrot, or as we did Tony, when Anthony was 
a commoner name than now—and ZANI is as 
near to Jon as Hans is, which we know comes 
from Johannes, as z ANI from ZOANN1, corrupt- 
ed z ANI. Our Britiſh critic however, thinks 
that Macaroni, Potage, and Pudden, are the 
merry fellows' names, becauſe they are excel- 
lent for repairing the ſpirits no doubt, and ani- 
mating that languor, which once permitted to 
faſten upon the mind, quits it no more ; but 
taking firm hold of a favourite ſoil, exerts thoſe 
powers of reproduction, once falſely aſcribed to 
lead, ſymbol of dulneſs in the mineral world —- 
where mercury makes the oppoſite; as in the 
wens world — miri. 8 
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While ſuch is life, bow happy are thoſe coun- 


tries where people who have a mind to laugh, 


laugh as in Italy, at zar, or Paticinello, inſtead 
of deriding with bitterneſs the foibles of their 


neighbours, heightening raillery into ridicule, 
and making men no way deficient in virtue or 
in learning, from ſome trifling fault in their per? 


ſons or dress perhaps, 


A proper figure for the hand of Scorn 
To point his flow and moving finger at! 


r 
n 


_ 


ZEALOUS, EARNEST, IMPORTUNAPE, 


4 


ARE words and qualities very nearly allied 
in ſynonymy, though we never uſe the laſt of 
them at all; till our friends and adviſers grow 
too ZEALOUS for civil endurance, and too nAR- 
NEST not to be exceſſively troubleſome. No- 
thing can be a more evident breach of good 
manners, than the IMPORTUNATE preſhng a 
companion to do any thing that he has twice 
* refuſed, although app parently for his benefit or 
pleaſure, not our own, ſoliciting one's friend to 


eat, drink, dance, ride, ſing, or the like. 


Some ill-bred people do, however, carry their 
dil ſtreſſing vehemence ſtill ſurther, urging thoſe 
who come unluckily within the ſcope of their 
pretended regard—to buy or ſell eſtates; to 
marry, or forbear marrying, as ſuits the ſolici- 
tor's notion of his neighbour's intereſt, or of ge- 
neral propriety. Nor can the beſt-informed Ro- 

maniſts 


———— = — oo ern — — : 


maniſts readily prevail upon themſelves to ſor- 


bear ſtrong and taRNEsT, though often very 


ill-timed and worſe managed, exhortations to 
members of any Chriſtian church—not their 
own—for a change of opinion indiſpenſable as 


they think it to our future felicity. Nor are 


theſe ſolicitations wholly diſintereſted, or, as I 
would fain have hoped they were, merely zt a- 


LOUS: while many moral faults, faults I mean 
committed againſt - morality, are by them ſup- 


poſed to receive free pardon in conſequence of 


one proſelyte made over—not to Chriſtianity ; 


but from one ſect of Chriſtians to another—Vain 
imagination © : 


— 


ZONE, GIRDLE, CIRCUIT, BOUNDARY, LIMIT. 


mM put a GIRDLE round about the earth | 
In forty minutes, 


SAYS Nimble Puck, in the Midſummer 
Night's Dream: but Oberon ſpared him the 


employment, recollecting probably, that it was 


already put there, and known by the name of 
the torrid zoNE, which certainly does form a 
CIRCUIT, binding our terraqueous globe, and 
fixing from its middle line called the equator, 
degrees of latitude, and juſt rimits, whence 
menſuration of ſpace, if not of time too, may be 
taken. Ns 
| EL 1 5 die 
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Utque duz dextri cœlum totidemque ſiniſtra D 
Parte ſecant zo, quinta eſt ardentior illis ; 

Sic onus incluſum numero diſtinxit eodem, 

Cura Dei; totidemque plagz tellure premuntur. 


But though the five zones act as ROUNDARIES 
without doubt, the words are by no means ſy- 
nonymous: a lady's 61RDLE, or ſaſh, may jeſt- 
ingly be called her zone, perhaps in alluſion 
to antiquity and poetic uſage; but we ſay the 
LIMITS of an empire, the BOuNDARIES of a 
pariſh, and tell how Lord Anſon or Captain 
Cook made the crKcurT'of the globe. 
Meantime, fince that portion of the heavens 
which preſents itſelf to our obſervation, and 
that earth which is given us to inhabit, are all 
circumſcribed by ſome 11m1Ts, and ſubjected 
to ſome regular BOUNDARIES; not to be paſſed 
without danger of confuſion and diforder, fatal 
to the whole aſtronomic world: let us never 
ceaſe to wonder at thoſe writers who encourage 
the preſent race of political madmen in their 
frenzy, and ſeem to enjoy as ſport the conſe- 
quences of a mania, new in its appearance, dan- 
gerous in its ſymptoms, dreadful in its effects 
upon the moral world; a frenzy which profeſ- 
ſes, as thoſe very writers acknowledge, © openly 
to avow, what once it was daring but to think 
upon; while the ſame author ſays moſt truly, 
moſt ſolemnly, moſt ſublimely,.—“ That the 
minds of men are in movement from the Bo- 
ryſthenes to the Atlantic that obſcure murmurs 
—_—_ and ſy ell into a e what but 
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an inſtant before ſeemed firm, and fpread for 
many a league like a floor of ſolid marble, at 
once with a tremendous noiſe gives way; long 
fiſſures ſpread in every direction, and the air 
reſounds with the claſh of floating fragments 
which every hour are broken from the maſs.” — 
Yet does this ſame author counſel the continu- 
ance of that conduct which ſhatters thus, and 


thus endeavours to confound God's fair crea- 


tion, while it denies his providence, 
* Goon,” ſays ſhe, © generous nation! be our 
model; go on to deſtroy the empire of prejudices, 


that empire of gigantic ſhadows, which are for- 


midable only while they are not attacked. The 


genius of philoſophy is walking abroad.” But 


I will tranſcribe no more. 


Terrified with this new flaming Phaeton that 
thus æſtuates the temperate, as the ſun never 
heated even the torrid zone, with ſacrilegious 
fury, I can but deprecate the hour when chaſ- 
tiſement ſhall aſſume its right, and long endur- 


ance end in exemplary.puniſhment—An hour 


which as expeQants of the dreadful ſcene, while 
mankind fear, they muſt hope too: for if it ne- 
ver ſhould arrive, worſe will enſue.—A genius 
is abroad; the genius of anarchy, obſcurity and 
barbariſm. 


She comes, ſhe comes! the ſable throne behold 
Of Night primzval' and of Chaos old ! 
Before her, fancy's gilded clouds decay, 
And all its varying rainbows fade away. . 


Wit 
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Wit ſhoots in vain its momentary fires, 

The meteor falls, and in a flaſh expires. 

As one by one at dread Medea's ſtrain, | 
The fick*ning ſtars fade off th' ethereal plain; 
As Argus eyes, by Hermes' wand oppreſt, 
Clos'd one by one to everlaſting reſt ; 

Thus at her ell approach, and ſecret might, 
Art after art goes out; and all is night. 

See ſkulking Truth to her old cavern fled, 


Mountains of caſuiſtry heaped o'er her head; 
- Philoſophy, which lean'd on Heav'n before, 


Shrinks to her ſecond cauſe, and is no more; 
Religion bluſhing veils her ſacred fires, 

And unawares Morality expires. 

Nor public flame, nor private dares to ſhine, 
Nor human ſpark is left, nor glimpſe divine. 
Lo! thy dread empire, Chaos, is reſtor'd, 
Light dies before thy uncreating word, 

Thy hand, great AxaRcH! lets the curtain fall, 
And univerſal darkneſsgnmes. all. — 
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